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THE DIGGINGS AND DIGGERS OF THE WEST COUNTRY.* 


THe map of England has been compared to 
the figure of a little old woman squatted on her 


hams, warming her fingers and toes at an 
imaginary fire, represented by once inflam-_| 


matory Ireland. ‘The toes of this “little body 
with a mighty heart” are formed by a horned 
promontory which thrusts itself out eighty miles 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and it is cut off from the 
rest of England by a crooked black line, which, 
in the language of the maps, denotes a river. 
This tract of land was known in the reign of 
glorious Queen Bess, not exactly as English 
ground, but as ‘“‘a country next England, on 
that side nearest Spain;”’ it is even now 


. eae . . t 
familiarly spoken of amongst the natives of the | resurrection.” 


only land it touches, as ‘‘ West Barbary;’’ but to 
cars polite, it is the Royal County of Cornwall. 
A noble river is the Tamar, which separates 
Cornwall from ‘‘ Lovely Devonia! land of 
flowers and song,’’ though it is little known out 
ot the neighbourhood. Rising in the bleak, 
dark-blue moors in the north-east point of Corn- 
wall, close to the edge of the Bristol Channel, 


| hamlets on the shore, and cottages nestling half- 

way up the wooded bank, and again describes a 
gigantic curve, above which sits Pentillie, likea 
medixval crown on a noble brow—and there, 
too, in a stone temple which ornaments the land- 
scape, sat Tillie, once owner of the domain, 
waiting for the Day of Judgment. ‘‘ Mr. Tillie,’’ 
says Gilpin, ‘‘ was a celebrated atheist of the 
last century, and he compelled his executors to 
build a tower, on a knoll, locally called Mount 
Ararat, and place in it his corpse, arrayed in his 
usual garb and seated in his arm-chair at a table 
laid with bottles, glasses, pipes, and tobacco : 
‘in this way, he said, he would await the day of 
From beneath Pentillie the 
widening stream rolls on by Bere Alston, with 
its ugly mine-works, once a famous, or rather 
infamous, rotten borough; and past Landulph, 
which holds the ashes of a Constantine-Theo- 
dore, the “‘ second brother of Constantine Paleo- 
logus,”’ the eighth of ‘‘ yt line” —the inscription 
on his tomb thus runs—‘ yt rayned in Constan- 
tinople until subdued by the Turks.” He mar- 








it flows southward, full of folds, like a surging} ried an English lady, died, and was buried in 


snake, for sixty miles. For the first thirty it 
remains a moorland stream, bursting through 
huge rocks in many a cascade, and spreading 
out in a sheet of shining silver over many a 
gravelly bed; it sweeps round the swelling hill 
of ancient Launceston, castle-crowned ; and 
through the lawns of Warrington, famous in 
Saxon times; and then leaping with a musical 
roar over the flushing Weir, unites with the 
ocean tides beneath the Marwell Rocks which, 
sprinkled with flowers, and bearing waving 
plumes of verdure, rush up—majestic and sub- 
lime. And now, the Tamar, sinking deep be- 
tween high banks, steals round the peninsula on 
which stood Harewood, the scene of the tragedy | 
of Athelwold and Elfrida; and then reaches | 
ancient, proud Cotele, seated amongst chestnuts 
such as that on which Salvator Rosa has hung 
(Edipus, and sweeps solemnly beneath the chapel 
on the rock, where Sir Richard Edgcumbe, flying 
from the partisans of the crooked-back tyrant, 
‘‘ plunged for life and wonit.’’ On, on, runs the 


the lowly churchyard of this little, sequestered, 
out-of-the-way church, standing on the point 
of a promontory, and on the edge of the 
Tamar. And now the Tamar spreads wider its 
arms, extending far into Devon through the 
mouth of the Tavy, and into Cornwall by a deep 
creek. The land is thus converted into bold 
promontories, and the river assumes the look of 
a circular lake. The main stream, marked by 
many a flowing sail and labouring oar, finds an 
outlet, unseen until it is reached by the pro- 
montory of Saltash, which rushes out as if to 
bar its progress. ‘Through deep banks it pours 
on, and soon is joined by the Lynher, which has 
skirted picturesque St. Germans and Trematon, 
one of the noblest Norman castles of our land, 
and yields up its existence at Beggar’s Island, 
haunt of Bamfylde Moore Carew, lying close to 
luxuriant Antony, like the black mole on the 
cheek of the girl of Shiraz. Tamar and Lynher 
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uniting, form the noble Hamoaze, one of the| armed, and even roofed over, others displaying 
of our men-o’-war. Here the stupen- | all the delicate tracery of rigging, bristling with 


dous masses float— 

Moveless, as in the sl sunny air, 

Rests the meck swan in her own quiet world. 
Some of them are mere relics of the battle and 
breeze, whose work bei 
rotting in old age; whi 
posing on their own shadows in perfect stillness,’ 
as Canning eloquently described them, “are 
ready to assume the likeness of animated beings, 


others, ‘‘ now re- 


’ 


done, are quietly | 


‘one, two, and even three rows of “‘ teeth,” and 


buzzing with the hum of a thousand gallant 
men—across beautiful bows and under magni- 
ficent sterns—a floating house, and its smoky 
chimney, is constantly moved to and fro by 
clanking chains, contrasting strangely with the 

etrical forms around it. It is the steam 
bridge, propelled by an engine turning a drum, 
round which is coiled chains stretching from 


instinct with life and motion—to ruffle, a8 it | shore to shore, and sinking to the bottom at both 
were, their swelling plumage, to quickly put! ends of the vessel. On each side of the engine- 


forth all their beauty and bravery, collect their 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken their 
dormant thunders.’ On the western bank is 
the town of Torpoint, the chief gate of Corn- 
wall; on the eastern, the great steam-factory 


and dockyard. 
————There Science lays 


The solid keel, and on it rears a frame 
Enduring, fair, ngeett ! The woods 

Of Europe, Asia, Africa, devote 

Their —— foliage to raise the vast— 
The thunder-bearing structure : till at last, 
By Genius nobly formed, the finished ship 

Is ready for the impressive launch. The day 
Arrives; the Atlantic tide is swelling high 

To place her on its bosom. O’er her decks 
The streamers wave all-gallantly; around 
Enlivening music floats, while myriads crowd 
Where the bold vessel on her rapid plane 

Sits proudly. Hark ! the intrepid artisans 
Remove her last supports ;—a breathless pause 
Holds the vast multitude ; a moment she 
Remains upon her slope,—then starts,—and now 
Rushing sublimely to the flushing deep, 
Amidst the shouts of thousands she descends; 
Then rising buoyantly, a graceful pile, 

To float supinely on the blue Hamoaze, 

Till England the winged miracle shall send 

To bear her dreaded banner round the globe. | 


Still, another bend the Tamar makes, and. 


| 


|house is a roadway, and it is nothing unusual 
‘to see the mail-coach and four horses driven on 
board, and with two or three other vehicles, 
and a hundred passengers, conveyed through 
the fleet. 

Torpoint, on the western shore, is the great 
point of departure on entering and quitting 
Cornwall; and here the traveller “ going down 
| along,” as they say, encounters the conveyance 
| peculiar to the county. 

This is the van; but it is sui generis; it is 


| 





unlike all other vans which other people use. 


You will have a notion of it, if you fancy a 
four-wheel waggon, a little sweated in the 
thickness of the wheels, covered with a high, 
square, flat roof, not a tilt, but regularly built 


‘up, the sides projecting over the wheels suffi- 


ciently to form a shelf within. You can always 
tell when a van is about to start by the pack- 
ages which accumulate about the doors, in such 
numbers generally that you wonder what ve- 
hicle can contain them all. The arrangement 
is, in truth, something like putting a quart of 
liquid into a pint bottle. First, packages are 
piled on the roof, until you are quite sure that the 
van will turn over from top-heaviness as soon 
So it would; but then, just when 





then another, round magnificent Mount Edg- as it moves. 
cumbe, the coveted spoil of the Commander of all but the last straw has been piled up, the 
the Spanish Armada; and at length the moor-; packer ties half a score of boxes, hampers, 
land stream loses itself in the silvery expanse of and other convenient things, under the 
Plymouth Sound, amidst a panorama which! floor of the van, between the wheels; and 
makes even the matter-of-fact Murray poetical, | these, as they swing freely, always preserve the 
and always drives poets to enthusiastic numbers. | centre of gravity. But half the load is still 

The Tamar isolates Cornwall from the rest! strewed in the street, and then the man lets 
of England, as the moat the fortress; and there | down a sort of rack at the back of the van, and 





are onl 
land side—that is, on the east, from whence, 
according to Cornish people by the way, the 
wise men do mot come. One is in the north, 
across Poulston-bridge ; and a few years ago the 


two entrances to the county on the | 





} 


ce a little load upon that. Then, a lot of 
ight things, which won’t pack well, or won’t 
bear squeezing, are hung round the outside; 
while anything that still remains is popped into 
the inside, to serve as seats for the passengers ; 


celebrated “ Quicksilver” Mail might be seen in| and you may often deposit your dignity on a 


the dimness of the second evening after it had 
left the General Post-office, rushing down the 
hill, or galloping along on the opposite side, 
twelve miles an hour, towards Cameos 
But since the formation of the railway to Ply- 


barrel of gunpowder, or a carboy of vitriol. The 
driver, who is sometimes a woman, often a boy, 
occupies the only permanent seat—a narrow 
bo across the front—which he will share 
with a familiar friend, or the last passenger who 





mouth, nearly all the Cornish traffic has been 
diverted, and crosses the mouth of the Tamar 
at Devonport. 

In the busiest part of the Hamoaze, amidst 


la single horse ; and generally so woe-begone, from 


cannot get further into the bowels of the 
leviathan on wheels. The propelling power is 


little food and much work, that you feel quite 
as much ashamed to ride as the old man famous 





the floating castles of war, some dismasted, dis- 
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in the fable of the ass. The wonder is, how the 
animal gets on at all; but it does get on, because, 
going down hill, the heavier the load is, the 
faster the van rolls; while, going up hill, the 
passengers get out and push, and the more there 
are the lighter is the work. There is scarcely a 
mile of level road in all Cornwall—all up one 
hill and down another; and thus alternately 
pushing and rolling, the van advances at the 
speed of almost three miles an hour! 

Cornwall is as yet a region beyond the reach 
of railways, if one excepts a couple of decrepit 
local lines, one of which is restricted, in the 
tenderness or wisdom of Parliament, to a maxi- 
mum speed of eight miles anhour. The county 
has come to the ground between two stools; for 
while its magnates were settling whether they 
would have a direct line to Exeter over the de- 
solate moors, or one skirting the south coast 
along the line of traffic, the Railway crush came, 
and away went the ways and means. ‘They are 
now making up for lost time, but pulling against 
tide with a terrible tug. But though the Corn- 
wall Railway will be one of the last constructed, 
it will be distinguished by, perhaps, the greatest 
work of the railway engineers. ‘The Tamar has 
always been a “ lion in the way”’ of Cornwall; 
and Brunel has resolved to throw a stupendous 
bridge across it which will even ‘take the 
shine out” of Stephenson’s noble structure at 
Menai Straits. Saltash is, however, the strangest 
place imaginable to be associated with a charac- 
teristic monument of modern genius. Standing on 
a bold promontory, its lanes—for it would be 
fulsome flattery to call them streets—struggle 
down the slopes, gradually breaking into bits, 
and seeming as if they are making a race for the 
beach, while some of the outsiders are taking 
their own line. The population is composed 
entirely of boatmen and cocklewomen; the 
latter nautical Amazons, adepts in steering a 
boat, pulling an oar, and imposing on a fare, 
while in bullying a rusty customer they are un- 
approached and irresistible. Yet Saltash—mean, 
dirty, decayed.as it is—has ‘done the State 
some service,” good or ill; and it hath had 
‘losses, go to’’—it has, for instance, lost the right 
of returning members to Parliament. It still 
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country. Then this ancient, and fish-like, and 
notoriously rotten borough, has complete juris- 
diction over the whole of the waters within the 
port of Plymouth; and once a year the muni- 
cipal Neptune and his tritons snub the three 
great towns which have grown up on the shores 
of the Tamar, by sailing along their sir in 
procession, headed by a brass band, which, in 
symbol of their authority, strikes up the in- 
sulting strain, ‘‘ Britannia’’—(that means 
Saltash )—“ rules the waves!’ Finally, Saltash 
possesses the power of “ the silver oar,” a pro- 
cess of law peculiarly its own. Does a man, 
from a sense of obligation, or in sheer oblivious- 
ness of it, betake himself suddenly to one of the 
ships which daily leave Plymouth Sound for 
ports beyond the reach of the courts at West- 
minster, the creditor hies him to Saltash, and 
finds his remedy there. The debtor is, perhaps, 
standing on deck, casting a lingering look 
behind, when he beholds the Bumble of 
Saltash in a boat alongside, exhibiting for his 
inspection a mimic silver oar, and that glance 
makes him a lawful prisoner without a writ. 
But if the debtor cannot see the emblem, why 
the functionary simply exhibits the imperfection 
of this sharp practice, in common with other 
sublunary things; so that this mode of capture, 
after all, is something like putting salt on a 
bird’s tail. 

Cornwall is the antipodes of the rest of Eng- 
land in more respects than one. Its harvests 
are reaped, not above ground, but below it, and 
in the depths of the sea. Its products are not 
so much corn, beef, and mutton, as fish, tin, and 
copper. Its exports are mining scrip, and its 
imports hard cash or goods, a miscellaneous 
assortment of everything, from penny whistles 
to Greek Testaments, for which scrip has been 
trucked away. Then, in what other country 
is the soil manured with sea-sand, and the 
crops top-dressed with fish ? A peculiar people 
also are the Cornish :— 

“ By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornishmen.” 
Those who have dealings with them, say they 
are ‘‘ West Country Scotch; and certain it is, 
that one must get up very early in the morning 


has a mayor and corporation; and ‘‘ His Worship,” | to catch a Cornishman napping. Indeed, he takes 
who is either the parson of the parish, the lawyer, | to earth as naturally as a fox when in a state of 


the doctor, and on some rare occasions a stray 
half-pay naval man, gives an inaugural feast, in a 
dingy old town-hall, and in the midst of it the 
guests suddenly throw up the windows, and pelt 
the people in the street with apples and Saltash 
biscuits, the latter a kind of hard pastry, not to 
be got for love or money anywhere else, not 
even in the metropolis of the world. Then it 
has a court of quarter-sessions and a recorder ; 
and before now it has been solemnly debated 
whether the culprit should be imprisoned or 
transported, and transportation awarded, because 
the borough thereby threw the culprit’s keep 
from its own shoulders upon those of the 





indebtedness. Why the Cornish are sharp, 
shrewd, and ‘“ wide-awake,” may be shown, 
perhaps, by sketching them at their ordinary 
avocations, 

Does the reader know what a pilchard is? 
The Italian anchovy of Italy is better known in 
England than the pilehard of Cornwall; just 
as, by the same rule of contrary, the pilehard 
is better known in Italy than the anchovy. 


come no one knows whence, and go ng one 
knows whither, except when the Cornishmen 
catch them. They are, in fact, the of 
the sea. Every July, shoals of pile 
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them, appear off the Scilly Islands, and in August | 
they advance to the shores of Cornwall, hover ' 
about for a month and more, and then disappear, 

to come in the next year. <A man. 
with delicate olfactories, who knows not the fish, | 
had better not venture into a fishing town while | 
the pilchards are in, or he will nose them most 

unpleasantly. 
the town,” says an unhappy victim of ignorance 

who had wandered to St. Ives, ‘‘in every corner, 

cottage, lane, loft, room, inn, chapel, and church | 
thereof, there is but one odour, and that is the | 
reeking odour of pilchards! We retreated into 

Stephens’s hotel, as the most promising; but 

alas! the pilchards followed us with their’ 
perpetual and penetrating odour. We ordered | 
roast beef, but fancied we dined off pilchards ; 
we ordered brandy-and-water, but the pil- 
chards had polluted the brandy; we went to 
bed at nine to avoid the pilchards, but they 
seemed to be under and over the bed, in the 
walls, in the bed-curtains, in the cupboards, and 


‘‘From one side to the other of | 





in the pillows! Ithought of a tenderly-beloved 
individual, in order to forget the pilchards; but, | 
somehow or other, she suddenly became a mer- 
maid, the lower half of her person being the 
lower half of an enormous pilchard! I tried to 
get out to her (in imagination), and hearing the 
booming of the ocean in the bay, [ descended ; 
but no sooner had I launched, than I found my 





boat surrounded by a shoal of pilchards, some 
of whom leaped over the gunwale, and others 
into my lap; and I believe I should have gone 
mad under the gathering, leaping and loading 
of pilchards, if the Boots had not just then 
knocked at my door, saying, ‘Seven o’clock, 
Sir, if you please !’” * 

It is one of the eccentricities of commerce, 











that a parcel of Cornish Methodists should get | 
fat in purse and person upon the fasts of the 
Roman Catholics; yet it is not strange, remem- | 
bering what men are, that the favourite toast | 
umongst these heretics is, ‘‘ Long life to the | 
Pope, and death to thousands!’ A Cornishman | 
always keeps a pot of pilchards in his house, but | 
he rarely eats them until he can get nothing 
else. A notion prevails in Scinde that a fish} 
diet prostrates the understanding ; and to say a 
man is a fish-eater, is a roundabout way of say- 
ing that he is an ass. ‘Tried by this test, a Cor- 
nishman is as innocent of tish as Jews of pork, 
for he is as sharp as a razor. In fact, he looks 
upon pilchards as Isaac did upon razors—as only | 
meant ‘* to sell.””. The Cornish, it is often said, | 
‘* put cream upon pilchards ;’’ but this is meant 
to illustrate their extravagance and solecisms. 
Let us turn from the wonders of the liquid 
deep, to the wonders of the solid deep ; let us in- 
troduce the miner, the chief character in which the | 
Cornishman appears, and one in which he shines | 
—in the dark. We transport the reader, then, | 


* Fora graphic account of the Pilchard Fishery, see 
Tait’s Magazine for May, 1854—under the head “ A‘ 
Kettle of Fish.” 


to the granite moors, which run like a broad 
ridge through the country, sloping down to the 
bold sea-coast on either side, indented with the 
bays into which the fish come to becaught. Let 
us post ourselves on the summit of Caen Brea, in 
theGwennap mining district, the greatest in Corn- 
wall, and gaze on its scene of desolation. Scarcely 
a tree, scarcely a field, to be seen; the farmer 
has been banished by the miner; and the richest 
portion of England resembles a hideous waste. 
Great blocks of granite are strewed about, as if 
giants had been playing chuckstone in this, the 
Jew’s eye of the realm. Great mounds of slate, 
and rubble, the dead of the mines, thrown out 
in excavation, suggest the idea of gigantic 
graves. Here and there, also, the eye lights on 
what may seem the skeleton of a leviathan— 
the huge machinery of a mine. Iron chains are 
dragged painfully high in the air over iron 
pulleys; and great wheels turn slowly and 
solemnly ; and stupendous steam-engines, lifting 
huge pump-rods, some of them 1,800 feet long, 
and weighing 350 tons, and pumping 1,700 
gallons of water every minute, puff and gasp, 


_and groan, and throw about their great black 


arms, as if in despair. 

In the grey of the morning, men, women, 
boys, and maidens, begin to creep out of the 
low stone cottages which are scattered irregu- 
larly over the district. The maidens, let us 
say here, generally wear bonnets not unlike 
those which still linger in Normandy: they 
are made of a square piece of pasteboard, 
covered with a gay-coloured cotton, which 
hangs down in a flap below the pasteboard, 
and forms a poll and sides effectually defying 


‘the sun, the wind, and perhaps the rain. They 


swaddle their ancles in winter to keep them 
warm, while sitting on their hams at work, and 


|wrap «a handkerchief round the throat in 


summer, to preserve the whiteness of the skin. 
Gradually the people collect in separate streams, 
and pour into the different mine-works. The 
men disappear in a house, and put on their under- 
ground garb—a loose woollen frock, thick shoes 


worn without stockings, and a strong and heavy 


hat, capable of bearing a hard knock. The 
women, girls, and boys, go into sheds, and set to 
work dressing ore which has already been raised 
from the mine, breaking it into lumps if copper, 
and into powder if tin. This is done with 
hammers, the use of which gives to the maidens, 


who are generally good-looking, a development 


of the bust ‘‘plump as stalled theology.” For 
eight hours they go on smashing the ore, 
separating the live metal from the dead 
stone, lightening their labour every now and 
then with a song, and resting an hour for 
dinner, which usually consists of a pasty—a 
mass of chopped potatoes or Swede turnips; 
baked in an envelope of crust. The gourmands 
ut out a morsel of bacon in the corners, to 
make the mess rich. It may be mentioned that 
the Cornish cooks eonvert leeks, fish, fowl, 
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everything, into pies and pasties; and it is a, 
proverb amongst their sarcastic neighbours over | 
the Tamar, that if they could catch the Devil, | 
who is the hero of nearly all the Cornish legends, 
they would put Aim into a pie also! 

As for the men, they descend into the mine, 
one by one, by a long succession of long ladders ; 
and some of them go so deep as to reach a tem- 
perature thirty degrees higher than that of the 
surface. Stnking off from the shaft, they 
crawl, creep, crouch, and stumble to their) 
‘‘ pitches,’ as the places of work are called, 
along galleries like overgrown rat-holes, the | 
place for a creditor to make a debtor not. 
indeed stand—-for that is impossible — but. 
deliver; and sometimes the men have a 
long way to go. The Consolidated Mines, | 
for instance, have sixty-three miles of galle- 
rics. Wherever the vein leads in its eccen- | 
tric course, the miner follows; and so Batallack 
mine runs 480 feet straight out under the bed 
of the Atlantic Ocean. As you scuftle along its 
oozy drains, wondering, perliaps, to think that 
ships may be sailing over you, startled, perhaps, 
by the fact that there is only six feet of rock 
between the bottom of the sea and the top of 
your head—aye, that the wooden plug which 
your guide points out, stops a hole where the 
rock is only four feet thick—you hear the 
grating of the pebbles, as the waves roll them 
to and fro, and the booming of the surf dashed 
to snow against the rocks. In a storm, the 
water spirts through the thin roof, and the 
thundering billows, striking the ground heavily, 
threaten to beat it in. The miners have 
firm faith in their rocky shield, however, 
and some of them, by the way, have faith 
in something better. Two men, deep down, 
blasting in a shaft, accidentally kindled a fuse, 








which was too short to give them time to escape. 
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kettles, statues, sheathing for ships’ bottoms, 
and a multitude of other things; digging an 
under-ground town, fashioning a monument of 


‘human industry beneath the earth, vaster than 


the greatest pyramid above it. And though 


darkness, made visible by a solitary candle, reigns, 


yet, the miner’s spirit is lightened with hope. 
He does not toil for wages; but, before setting 
to work, he has been down the mine, and judged 
for himself whether the lode is likely to turn 
out well; he undertakes to bring the ore out 


for a share,—which is large if the lode is poor, 


small, if it is rich; and he dreams—as we are 
all apt to do in the dark—of finding a great 
hunch of metal, even of silver, which will 
make him rich for life, in a day; though the 
sad reality is, that he goes slaving in water and 
mud, and breathing a hot, damp, sickly vapour, 
which poisons the springs of life, on an average, 
before he is thirty-one years old—for fifteen 
shillings a week. 

Then, after eight hours’ work, he begins to 
mount his pyramid, or ‘* goes to grass,” as he 
poetically calls it. But going home is going a 
journey. After traversing the long galleries, he 
has to mount, in Tresevean, 1,656 feet, nearly 
five times as high as the highest Egyptian 
pyramid; in the Consolidated, 1,800 feet, five 
times as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral; and in 
Dalcoath, 1,920 feet, almost five times as high 
as St Peter’s at Rome! To mount 1,560 feet, 
is equal to raising 4,160 pounds one foot, one 
one-eighth of a horse power; and the miner, it 
is estimated, expends one-fifth of his muscular 
power in carrying himself up the shaft. In 
some mines, a contrivance, equally simple and 
ingenious, called a ‘‘ man-engine,” is used, and 
the miner not only saves his labour, but a couple 
of shillings a-week in time. During the day, the 
country around the mines seems as if it had been 


The man at the windlass above could only lift, sweptwithadrag-net. Diogenes would have found 
them in the basket one at atime. ‘‘ Here was_| it difficult, not merely to find an honest man, but 
a moment for poor miner Jack, and poor miner | any man at all. But towards evening the miners 
Will,” as Carlyle says. ‘‘ Instant, horrible death |swarm up the ladders of the shafts, the young 
hangs over both, when Will generously resigns; men with a rush, eager to get a mouthful of 
himself. ‘Go aloft, Jack, and sit down; away!) fresh air; the veterans more slowly, showing 
in one minute I shall be in Heaven!’ Jack, what the boys will come to; and all reaching 
bounds aloft, the explosion instantly follows, | grass with hearts beating feebly and irregu- 
bruises his face as he looks over—he is safe|larly, jaded and dirty. The men now put on 
above ground; and poor Will? Descending | their every-day clothes, the boys and maidens 
eagerly, they find poor Will too, as if by miracle, | wash their faces, and groups of families go home 
buried under rocks which had arched themselves! in company, the lads wrestling and prac- 
over him, and little injured. . . . Will, an|tising the “Cornish hug,” the girls giggling, 
honest, ignorant, good man, entirely given up to| mothers sometimes scolding, fathers generally 
Methodism, had been perfect in the ‘faith of assu- silent—for miners, like sailors, are taciturn, and 
rance,’ certain that he should go to Heaven if he} rarely laugh. The miner’s cottage is generally 
died, certain that Jack would not, which had been | built by his own hands, with stones from the 
the ground of his decision in that great moment.” | moor, which also supplies him with fuel and turf; 


Deep down below, the miners work away, which he 
holds at a nominal rent for three lives. In 
cultivating potatoes, and they grow famously in 
the light soil of Cornwall, or in nursing the 
children—a lode which rarely fails—the miner 


blasting and breaking, sometimes cutting a few 
inches in a day, a foot in a week, so hard is the 
rock which the silver cords of the mineral pierce; 
and sometimes sending up copper, to be turned 





into gold, in the shape of tea urns, engravings, 


and it stands on a piece of ground 


employs his evenings at home. 
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Thus, the miners go on working continually! chasm in which the air, disengaged by the 
in gangs, day and night, up and down, from! waves, is compressed, and forced out through a 
Monday morning to Saturday night—but never, | hole called the Devil’s Post Office. A current of 
on any account, on Sunday. And then, behold air will suddenly tear a letter from an out- 
another people. In Cornwall, on Sunday, you stretched hand; and, unless the correspondent 


meet none but men in black coats and silk hats, 
and brightly-polished shoes, whose wan, sad 
faces alone tell that they are the people who see 


‘runs away like a runaway-knock, he will have 


an answer dashed in his teeth, which he will 
remember as long as he may have to munch 


little of daylight and still less of sunshine. The'a crust. Then, at Helston, they will tell. 

g women are even more smartly dressed,/ you that the Devil once set out for an 
for girls will be girls in Cornwall, even though! excursion in Cornwall, and traversed the land, 
they are Methodists to boot; and although! playing with a stone; but unluckily for him he 
erie all the week, they are butterflies on Sun-| met St. Michael, who gave him such a sound 
day. Heavy soles and swaddling are super- | beating, that the Devil absconded, dropping the 
seded by thin stockings and shoes; the inside) stone in his flight, and the town got its name 
lining is often neglected to deck the outside. In-|from having been built on this foundation. 
deed, the doctors say that much disease is created | Then it is said, that the Devil once came across 


amongst them by too much dressing, and its 

uence—too little eating. As for ‘ father 
and mother,’’ they are generally religious cha- 
racters. Cornwall is the stronghold of Method- | 
ism; and many an honest fellow who spends 
his week smiting the rock, may be heard on’ 
Sunday smiting the harder ears, if not hearts. 
Before Whitfield and Wesley descended upon | 
the miners, they were equally strong Church- 
men. Thus, when James sent Trelawny and 


from France, to build a bridge for the smugglers ; 
but just as he reached the cliff near Kynance, 
the string of his apron broke, the stones with 
which it was filled tumbled out, and the Devil 
fled in despair. The country people point out 
the stones to this day. The Devil, in fact, 


always figures under comical circumstances in 


Cornwall. Once upon a time, there lived in 


Cornwall a wicked giant called Zregeagle ; and 
for his iniquity, his mansion was suddenly en- 


the other Bishops to the Tower, for refusing to 'gulfed in Dogmary Pool—a lake 890 feet above 
sanction the declaration of indulgences to Dis- | the sea, and a mile round—while his park was 
senters, there arose a shout in Cornwall— transformed into the Bodmin Moors. The 





“Shall Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die ? Devil, it would seem, however, has no fellow- 
Then forty thousand Cornishmen shall know the reason | feeling for workers of iniquity; for, it is said, 
why.” 

Who knows? Perhaps the Knight of Ne- 
therby borrowed his famous refrain from the 
West. The truth is, that the Cornish, like all 
Celts, are impulsive; and hence we find them 
equally strong against Charles’s son, and in 
favour of Charles himself. To this hour, the 
Cornish churches contain, printed in gilt letters, 
and occupying a place second only to that of 
the Decalogue, a copy of Charles’s letter of 
thanks to the loyal and valiant Cornishmen. 
Sunday, indeed, is observed in Cornwall in a 
way which would have done Sir Andrew) 
Agnew’s heart good—almost superstitiously. | 
There, Sabbath-breaking has always been re- | 
garded as a terrible crime. Near Liskeard 
there are three huge circles of stones, called 
“the Hurlers ;” and it is believed that they’ 
were formerly men turned to stone for hurl- 
ing on Sunday. Near the Land’s-End, there. 
is another great circle, called “the Merry | 
Maidens.” These were maidens similarly punished 
for a similar offence. Next to the fear of 
breaking the Sabbath, may be ranged the 
Cornishman’s fear of the Devil; who plays a) 
ipal part in the landscapes and legends of 
country. Thus, there is the Devil's Jump, 

in the Hannon valley; a sort of Cornish Valley 
of Rocks, with a stream brawling through it in 
a series of cascades. There is the Devil’s Frying 
Pan; a curious hollow near Cayewith. ere | 
is also the Devil's Bellows, near the Lizard ; a | 


Tregeagle is condemned to dip out the lake 


with a limpet-shell, and make a rope with 
sand. Sometimes the Devil amuses himself by 
hunting Tregeagle ; but he has hitherto always 


contrived to escape by superior fleetness of heel, 


and by thrusting his head into the window of 
the church at St. Roche, fifteen miles off! The 
people will tell you that they have heard Tre- 
geagle muttering, ‘‘’Tis broke again,”’ as his rope 
of sand has fallen to pieces; and been startled 
by the noise of wheels and the cracking of whips, 
as Tregeagle has ridden in his carriage at the 
bottom of the lake, and that they have even 
seen him pass by in a flame of fire. In Corn- 
wall they believe as devoutly in the iniquities of 
Tregeagle, as they do in the virtues of fish, tin, 
and copper. 

Strange as it may seem, more money is lost 
than won in Cornish mining. More money is 
put into the earth in the shape of labour, tim- 
ber, and machinery, than is got out of it in tin 
and copper. The mines of Cornwall, we repeat, 
are a losing speculation taken in the lump. But, 
then, there are great prizes amongst the general 
losses ; and people are not so easily warned by 
loss as tempted by gain. What if Thomas 
Saunders Cave did lose 192,000/. in the Mara- 
zion Mines, did not Joshua Rowe make 168,0001. 
out of Old Crinnis? Did he not do this after 
all the other shareholders had abandoned her— 
(for a mine is a lady in Cornish vernacular)—as 
“not worth a pipe of tobacco?” Aye, was he 
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not able, into the bargain, to spend 20,0007. in; What Brittany is to France, Cornwall is to 
beating off the fellows who wanted to share his! England—almost a foreign country. Indeed, 
luck? We ourselves once refused to accept as|there is a striking resemblance between the 
a gift two shares in a Devon mine, from a friend | features of the two districts, and also between 
who wanted to get rid of his liability: another! the manners of their inhabitants. Though the 
friend, who, more venturesome, accepted the Cornish have lost their language, yet the few 
risk, tells us that he is now receiving interest at) words which remain are simular to elsh ; and 
the rate of 3,500 per cent. on the two pounds| the Welsh and the Bretons can understand each 
sterling paid; and on looking into the Mining| other. Cornwall is the undiscovered county of 
List, with a sigh fora little fortune literally | England; and the few travellers who wander so 
thrown away, we find them quoted at 446/. We | far west, are invariably put down as buyers or 
name no names; but ‘this is authentic,” as the sellers of mining shares, or, it may be, by a 
Telegraph says, when telling something astound- | stretch of imagination, for quack-doctors. The 
ing. Who, that has it, would not risk a pound | people cannot comprehend travelling for pleasure 
or five, or even a hundred, for the barest chance any more than the Arabs. Yet, taken all in all, 
of winning a prize like this? And so, when’ England does not contain a more interesting dis- 
simple clergymen buried in the country, and/| trict than Cornwall within her world of beauty. 
foolish old maids living in Bath, hear of such | Mountain, river, lake, coast, moor, landscapes of 


things, they rush into Wheal Fortune, not per- 
sonally, indeed, but by their golden representa- 
tives. It never occurs to them that if the lode 
were really so rich as it seems from the glittering 
‘‘ eyes of the mine’’—the false, wrecker’s light— 
there would be no reason for selling shares at 
all; for to dig good ore is to dig coined money ; 
they never suspect that the sharp Cornish 
Copper Captain may just want money enough to 
see if there is anything good in the mine—to 
determine whether he shall sell or buy shares. 
A Cornishman seldom invests much in a specu- 
lation except his time. ‘The owner of the soil 
invests by granting a sett, at a rent: if the mine 
turns out well, he has a royalty—if ill, compen- 
sation for the ill-usage of hisland. The Captain 
gets his salary, even if he gets no ore for those 
who pay it. If a Cornishman really invests 
money in a speculation affair, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is to be made purser—an office for 
which he is highly fitted, of course, being always 
on the spot; and though he loses a little on his 


touching beauty, are found mingled together ; 
and then there are the stupendous works of the 
mines, and that richer mine still, a primitive 
people—‘‘ diamonds in the rough.’ For the 
lover of scenery, there are beautiful rivers, the 
Tamar, the Fowey, and Loo-pool, Brown Willy, 
and Rough Tar, and the solemn granite-strewed 
moors, painted, here and there, with the yellow 
furze brake, so bleak, desolate, and awful, that 
few can be tempted to inhabit them even by a 
gift of land; and again, the Land’s End, all 
England behind, all the world before you—not 
merely a sea view, but the view of a sea in its 
magnificent immensity. For the geologist, the 
mines and the remains of incalculable antiquity 
—of the world before the Flood, the Cheese- 
wring, the Giant’s Punch-Bowl, and Kitchen, and 
more than one great Logan — the wondrous 
' works of the unseen elements, not of su 
tion; and the Tolmen, a Cornish pebble, weigh- 
ing only 750 tons. For the archwologist, Tin- 
tagel Castle, the birthplace of King Arthur, 








shares, he will gain a great deal from the drop- | round which many a tradition still lingers; and 
pings of the thirty tons of candles burnt—from | Restormel, seat of the proud and potent Earl 
the shavings of the thousand loads of timber used | of Cornwall; and the lost church of Perranza- 
—from the dust of the hundred thousand pounds buloe; and noble churches richly adorned with 
of gunpowder blown away—from the coal, rope, | glowing windows and delicate tracery, which, 
iron, oil, leather, and other things which go down | buried in this distant spot, escaped the reach of 
to the mine. The adventurers being generally | iconoclastic hands. And then, for the brain- 
men with more money than wit, and the miners | sick man, there is St. Michael’s Mount, replete 
certainly having more wit than money, they | with strange memories, now famous for picnics ; 
suit each other exactly. The Cornish have a| and quaint towns, with lanes intertwining like 
saying amongst themselves, that ‘there are/a pot of eels, and dear to the admirers of pictu- 


only two classes of people in the country— 
Lunnuners and Cornishmen:” the former find 
money, and the latter spend it. The Cornish- 
man’s mine is elsewhere than in Cornwall—in 
fact, in the capitalist’s pocket. He knows, 
from experience, that it is easier to put “ tin” 
into a mine, than get tin out of it; and, there- 
fore, though he is always ready to sink a shaft, 
he is never willing to sink anything else, except 
truth; and this he does, though constan 
chewing one of the few morsels of his lang: 
which time has not devoured for hin—Gwir 
orbyn y Byd—trath against all the world ! 


resque filth and rudeness ; and sea- 
cliffs and deep bays, from whence a hundred 
red-sailed -vessels put to sea in the golden 
sunset, returning with the freshness of the - 
ing; and velvet sands innocent of a fashionable 
eng Be a nee may the 
r pilgrim of life, wi 
tion, breathe an air mild as thot of the south end 
purer, beneath skies as brilliant yet not so 





y | fierce, and refresh his sunken eye with the 


tage | myrtle and other tender flowers ing out 
yn ‘ot doors. Here, too, may the 1 hobiday ida} 
| Gilpins tramp along the hig¢h-road, free from 
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sneers of the over-dressed gent, who drives his|and go. And then, you are sure of a friendly 
team past; nor will he be tarned away from the | greeting from every one you meet in lonely 
hotel, because he is dusty and may be poor. To, places; for, as we have said, visitors are scarce. 
be sure, when the wind blows in Cornwall, it | Whoever you are, your fellow-creature will look 
doesblow ; no Favonian gales. As anold Salt once kindly in your face, and, with the familiarity 
said to us, “Every man then requires two) of a friend, say, or rather sing, ‘‘ Wheare be 
men to hold his hair on his head.” You must gaing, stranger?” And then, if you are in the 
also look out for showers, as well as for squalls; | vein, prepare for an outpour about—that which, 
but you will soon discover the truth of the|like hake pie, had better be enjoyed in the 





ae 
1 4 
; 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 


adage, that ‘‘a Cornishman can bear a shower, country, 


every day and two on Sunday ;”’ it is casy come, 


——---- - — —--— 
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\ NOVELLETE—BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE LOVES OF AN APOTHECARY.”’ 


CHAPTER I. - 
UMBRELLAS TO MEND. 


THe rain was most uncompromising. It deli- 
vered itself in close, continuous and penetrating | 
threads, woven across and across by gusts from 
the east and puffs from the north; and people 
hurried about like mice in a dreadful trap of 





wire gauze. Long before the dull grey night | 


had withdrawn a shade or two, and become dull 
grey morning, the pitiless drizzle began; and 
when the day darkened into evening, still fell 
the rain, ever so dense and ever so cold. Cur- : 
tains through which streamed comfortable light | 
and warmth were drawn aside; and Emily, | 
looking with hopeless glances from the dun sky 
to the dark earth, remembered her mercies, and | 
thanked Heaven that Frederick could come in a/ 
hackney-coach. While as for poor little Mary— 
threading her needle for the thousand-and-second 
time that day, she pricked her fingers as she 
remembered that John had absolutely no um-. 
brella—as she remembered the pains she had 


shillin for a strong silk umrella!’’ alternately 
repeated. But of what avail were his enchant. 
ments? They were lost, and of no avail. The 
charmer was very feeble, very tired, and, to 
tell one of those truths which ought to be kept 
strictly en famille, rather hungry. He would 


‘have said, peckish: hungry is a word which 


those who are best acquainted with the Wolf 
seldom admit. Our umbrella man’s voice, there- 
fore, was not strong; it reached few ears; and 
even they were heedless of the fact that strong 
silk umbrellas were going for a shilling. Still 
he chants the announcement. A_ shelterless 
figure beats up the road, his hands in his pockets 
—apparently that he might steer better with 
his elbows, and his head thrust forward as if to 
bore his way through. ‘‘ Strong umrella for a 
shillin,” falters the vendor. The head continues 
its course; tacking neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, and heedless of all distress 
signals, it beats steadily through the storm 
under a press of coat-collar: and the voice of 
Old Umbrellas goes down the cold wind, and 


been at to get up the old frock, and al! that she | gets woven in with the melancholy rain. And 
might | look mice when she-went out with him | so on. 
the next day, which was Sunday. Tradespeople Church clocks sulkily told the hour. They 
put their hands into their pockets, and told their | declared it to be ten o’clock, and ten o'clock it 
wives that if that sort of thing went on many! was. But the old man, to keep his heart up, 
more Saturdays, they would apply for parochial | said to himself that there was an excellent 
relief. Passengers shivered under their um-jchance yet of disposing of a strong silk um- 
brellas, as, with swift short paces, they flitted like , brella; for it was carly, and the multitude of 
forlorn ghosts along the pavements, while the | passengers had scarcely decreased. And, in fact, 
pavements themselves, flooded as they were, | at that moment another unsheltered head, thrust 
seemed to shiver in the light that struggled | out exactly like the former, bore down towards 
from street-lamp and shop. him, evidently with intentions. ‘Only a shillin 
But nobody—perhaps nothing—shivered with | for a strong um’rella. Buy one, Sir?” con- 
such complete success as a‘certain thin and small | tinued the anxious old mau—thinking he had 
old man, who, so far as age went, was not so |detected a purchaser. ‘‘Cuss your umberellas !”’ 
old as he looked by nearly a third; and, as far’ replied the undeviating head. 
as umbrellas went, laboured under a supertluity | _ The umbrellas had been cursed before. Tho 
of them. With five or six of various colours old man himself had been damned a great num- 
and sizes upon the ground at his feet, he stood ber of times: and he accepted that sort of thing 
at the corner of Whitefriars Bridge, and sent | with his profession. He was used to it, indeed, 
forth his thin old voice upon the night like the; when to the world he was Harper and Co., 
very spirit of the drizzle. His incantations were | coachmakers, of Long-acre. But on this occa- 
these: “‘ Strong um’rella for a shillin!” and “‘A/sion he retreated all abashed and ashamed of 
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himself. For several minutes after that, the old 
man suffered the people of Babylon to pour 


themselves away, without asserting his mission. | 


He was not a man of hardened heart, or of par- 
ticularly stiff neck; and he felt the rebuke. 


It fell, indeed, with a numbing effect on his_ 


weary old nerves ; he began to feel that perhaps 
the head was right, and that he Aad no business 
to keep bawling out there in a manner certainly 


not respectable, when it was clear nobody 


wanted him to do so; and that it might be much 
more to his credit to go home. He even began 


to act upon this feeling; and had stooped to | 
‘and fascinating young creature in blue who 


gather up precisely the sume number of articles 


he had laid down four hours before, when a very | 
small woman with an exceedingly large market | 
basket before her, and (proportionately speaking) | 
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But that piquant little woman was not to be 
deceived. ‘‘ Now, you Bill!’ remonstrated she 
in a compound tone, ‘‘ you've been and give 
more’n sebm !”’ 

The traitor took a step forward and blushed. 
‘Never mind, Mrier,”’ faltered the unhappy man, 
‘“T’ve been a noticin of our little boy lately; and 


I think it werry likely he'll be a ole umberella 


man. So you take it out of he /” 
And, in fact, on counting the pieces, old Harper 
found that they amounted to tenpence-half- 


penny: the exact amount of change our lux- 


urious stonecutter had received from the lovely 


keeps the cigar shop round the corner. 
The clocks now struck eleven; upon which 
Harper glanced once more at the proceeds of the 


evening, dropped it with extraordinary care- 
him. _lessness into his pocket, and prepared to return 
‘Well! How much?” inquired the little) home. It suddenly seemed to him that, good- 
woman, rallying all her forces round the um-| fortune or ill, it was all of no consequence. 
brella man in the twinkling of an eye. | Whatever the cause, for the first time he looked 
‘‘One shilling, ma’am!”’ feebly responded the | upon tenpence-halfpenny without an emotion. 
enemy. For the first time, perhaps, since the bright, 
“Oh! Rediclus! Give you sebmpence!”’ | unselfish days of youth had passed away, he felt 
She perceived, with the glance of a practised | that money really was dross. As he tried to urge 
matron and housekeeper, the exact disadvantages his tired feet into a trot, and failed, a certain 
of her opponent, and accordingly brought all sore and ominous sickness flooded his heart with 
her forces into the field at once. ‘‘Come, now! this old conviction: you cannot carry money 
(iive you sebmpence!”’ with you to the grave. Not even so little as 
‘‘ Really, ma’am!”’ replied Old Umbrellas, | tenpence. You cannot carry money with you 
endeavouring to gain time, and retreating behind to the grave. 
his trenches, ‘that’s foo low. It cost me six-| The sentiment is trite enough. We are all in 
pence ’fore ever I touched it with a tool. Did, ithe habit of using it, with particular and unc- 
indeed, ma’am. Say ten!”’ |tuous application to such of our friends as are 
‘Come on, Bill!’ said the small woman with | not good lenders. Poor old Harper had often used 
disgust, addressing her ponderous husband, and | it,—thus, and in reference to his own indivi- 
began to withdraw. But it was a mere feint to| dual case and capability; but hitherto there 


a still larger husband behind her, stopped before 


alarm the foe. 
‘Say nine, then!’’ taken off his guard. 
‘*Shan’t say a fard’n more’n sebm.” 
the final charge. 


'scemed this comfort to rereward—as now with 
you, O reader! that in all probability he had a 
It was | long way to carry it before he came to the grave. 


How happened it, then, that now this comfort 


At this critical moment the huge husband, | seemed to be taken away? He knew well enough, 
who, with a leg of pork dependent over his | ordinarily, what rain and cold were; he had 
shoulder and an unwonted cigar excoriating his | made his bread in them and by them several long 
tongue, had hitherto employed himself as a‘| years; then what was there in the chill drizzle 
corps of observation, brought himself into the | of that April night to wash away the dim and 


field. ‘ You take it, guv’nor!” 


nodding and winking in rear of his intrepid ally. 
‘“ You take it, guv’nor!”’ ; 

Old Umbrellas was overpowered by the nod- 
ding and winking, and gave in. 

“Here, Mrier!” added William, as he took 
possession of the umbrella, “I got the hapence.’’ 
He had been looking on while the affair lasted 
as attentively as he could, for we must consider 
a large portion of his thoughts was occupied in 
«“Tanging curses on the cigar he still insisted 
on smoking—and he had discerned in the um- 
brella man what the poor are usually quick to 
detect and never slow to appreciate, the signs of 


‘ better days.”’ It was on this account that he 
mana y upon himself to conclude his -wife’s 
Tgain. 


cried he, heavily | 


‘money to the grave? 





shadowy bulwarks which life ever advances to- 
wards Death? And the tramping of horses’ 


hoofs, and the dripping of the shower—where 


did they learn the laws of harmony, that they 
should set that trite piece of morals to music, 
and chant with a melancholy fall into his ears, 
continually, continually, that you cannot carry 
Or of all the angels that 
whisper from the verge of Heaven, who so 
quaint as to point the moral of Dives with the 
small sum of tenpence ? 
These thoughts 
mind as slowly he went home; and 
spirit of childhood returning upon him, 
ti drew ~ coins out of his 
ing at them as he passed under 
he could make out of it that 
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thing, however, was to be made out of it that’ 
way, nor any way; except that he was weary, 
and wet, and cold, and hungry, and feeble, and 
in spirit altogether broken down—now with a 
sickness within him, like fire choked in its own 
great smoke. And further, this was to be made 
of it: if he could not carry the price of a strong 
silk umbrella to the grave, he could leave it on 
the shelf for Charlie. 

Old Umbrellas neither slackened nor hastened 
his pace as he came to this conclusion, and 
dwelt upon it. How long this conclusion had 
been coming to him—how often the meanings 
it meant had gathered their clouds under his 
shabby old hat, can only be estimated, perhaps, 
by the number of penniless days he had lately 
sickened through. At any rate, he seemed 


reconciled to them at presentation, with all | 


their vagueness and strangeness,—jogging home 
at a sad mechanical pace, as if his legs were 
worked by a crank a-piece, in default of knees. 

His course was shaped to what is called in 
the metropolis the Surrey side of the water. 
Speedily quitting the main thoroughfare, the 
old man bore down one dark street and up 
another quite as dingy, when he arrived at 
home. It was a tall, commodious house, and 
had been important in the days when the prim 
and spindled railings—reminding one of all his 
aunts of that generation—were new, and the 


great extinguishers on each side the doorway | 


had uses for society. At this time, however, 
not even the doorway had any uses for Um- 
brellas. He resided exclusively in the kitchen ; 
and his way thereto was in at the area-gate and 
down the steps of the area. Arrived at the 
house, he returned the polite ‘‘ good evening”’ of 
his landlord, Mr. Kiddle, (who stood at the door 
listening with irrepressible emotion to the re- 
treating sound of ‘ Beer, oh!) the cranks 
worked him down the ladder, and lifting the 
latch, old Harper was at home. 


No matter that the carpet was of sand, and | 


the hearthrug very like a sack. No matter that 
the chairs had suffered indiscriminate amputa- 
tion, or that the cat had turned her back upon a 
tire it was not worth her while to wink at. 
Nevertheless, here was home. A candle burning 
on the table, cast dim and melancholy looks on 
the departing fire, hke a widow—sad in weeds 
of wick and abandoned in tallowy tears. There 
was also a boy asleep by the hearth. Harper 
observed these things as he entered; and ere he 
deposited his unsold wares in their accustomed 
corner, addressed himself to the dip with a com- 
fortable application of the snuffers; whereupon | 
the poor thing revived, and evidently felt much 
better. He then returned to mend the fire, and 
sat down and looked at it. 

At that same time, but miles‘and miles away 
among the coal fields of the north, a miner sat 
and looked at the fire too. Like old Harper, 
he saw faces init. In the dim ive of 
the fire, im its dull red heart, he spied his brother 
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Mark’s face, and the faces of Abrm and Joe; 

nearer and brighter, he saw the six-year old face 
of his own little girl Martha; and the light 
flickered over all these faces ‘and made them 
alive. A ruddy glow breathed over them, 
making them look bright; and the miner theught 
of the time when he and all who were known 
by those faces (and it was all he knew them by) 
played together among the saharas of ashes 
which surrounded the pit’s mouth. A shadow 
disfigured the countenance of one of them, and 
the miner recognised the identical black eye he 
had branded Abrm with, when he fit him with 
one hand. But the smile elicited by this appa- 
rition—a smile certainly not so melancholy as a 
moral man might desire—scarce darkened upon 
the miner’s lips when the faces in the fire grew 
older; and suddenly they all—Mark’s, and 
Joe’s, and Abrm’s, and that of his own dear 


little girl, were swept with a swift agony, be- 


came grey as ashes, then dark as death. The 
miner’s heart also seemed to crumble to ashes as 
he remembered how thus they were all blasted 
together in the cruel caverns of the pit. Well 
might he start and shiver—though of course 
there was no occasion to swear; for were not 
these the ghosts of the foregone, imprisoned in 
the coal, and now first released? At any rate, 
who could know that story better, or what 
mocking devil tell it better, than the coal fire ? 
Well, that was sad enough; yet Harper, 
‘though neither starting nor trembling, but keep- 
‘ing his eyes « ‘almly fixed upon the embers, saw 
sadder things than the miner. Pleasant things, 
too, some of them were, bearing fragrance in 
‘their me mory ; but fragrance sickens to the sick 
sense. So when he saw the little old parsonage, 
opposite the little old church, both of which 
—because they had so often seen the budding 
and the falling leaves—because they had so 
often seen out the old play of ‘‘ Cradle and Grave” 
|—because they had had so many beautiful bright 
faces look through their casements, and net one 
that did not grow old, and pinched, and brown, 
and fade altogether away—because they were 
tired of the throbbing of so many hearts that 
throbbed all alike, and ever the same—bec ause, 
in short, they were so old and none would 
bury them)—had set about burying themselves, 
and were already sunk a few feet into their big 
graves—when he saw these, he did not per- 
‘ceive that it was altogether a ‘delightful picture. 
‘Not he. And then his mother, ‘with her fair 
hair and soft mouth, came into the porch of 
| the parsonage, where reposed the shadow of the 
church weathercock on summer afternoons: she 
came into the porch of the parsonage, looking 
for her children, who came home from the fields 
by the churchyard path, as by the churchyard 
path we all go Home. But that did not enliven 
the scene for the old Umbrella-man. Pie- 
turesque as it was even in the coals—pic- 
turesque as it must have been to any one 
looking down from the neighbouring hill, to 
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see her children run across the road to the 
happy mother, it was quite another thing to 
old Harper, gazing down into the past—that 
sad valley of shadows. Perhaps for this reason. 
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they were children in the happy village, and she 
wore poking white sun-bonnets to school, and 
walked ashamed of the length of her legs—she 
was so tall of growth: a love-affair which be- 


—He was once one of the children: one of the | came very serious, involved his happiness, his 
little ones who caught sight of mother as they! fortunes, wrecked him, buffeted his old hull 
turned the corner of the church, and ran to her, | from sea to sea, and cast him at length upon 


and not more truly went down into the house 


than down into her bosom: and now, as we are 
all aware, he was nothing but an old umbrella- 
man. 
CHAPTER IL. 
MENDED. 

Between the kitchen, on the Surrey side of the 
water, where, in cold and gloom, old Harper sat, 
to the sunny village and the summer day, and 
little Tom Harper going home with field-spoils, 
the vista was long and dark: with patches of 
light, indeed, and places of rest, and breaks of 
golden glade,—but long and dark nevertheless. 
Philosophers and county poets delight in cutting 
short their existence. How do they uplift their 
eyes, and inquire What is Life? And answer, 
that it is swift as a meteor, passing as a cloud; 
evanescent as a snow-flake on the wing; a rain- 
drop falling to the ocean; by the boldest re- 
stricted to a moment’s space, by the more cheer- 
ful allowed the limits of an April day. But 
then they measure Time by Sleep. They know 
how soon their score of years may be slumbered 
away, and their watches do run rapidly down 
between the evening and the morning. But, 
alas! not every suburban philosopher, or poet, is 
gifted with that divinity to which, if a thousand 
years is as one day, a day is equally as a thou- 
sand years. 

The miner of whom something has been said 
lived his threescore years, good Calendar measure, 
not more nor less. He lived for himself; did 
his own daily duty ; worked as long as possible ; 
slept as little as possible, earned as much, and 
dined as well, and drank beer as often, as his 
neighbours ; took as much recreation as he cared 
for, and died his own way. Umbrellas had 
_ existed twice as long, and bore the proofs of, it. 
Had he not, every week of his childhood, whole 
months of love and care bestowed upon him—to 
say nothing of toys? Did not the Day linger 
long in the beautiful calm of his mother’s home 
—stealing many an hour from the vicious, the 
idle, and those who cared not for them, or 
didn’t know what to do with them, to add to 
the spring morning, or summer afternoon, or 
autumnal dusk, or winter evening, at the pious 
old parsonage? For him, he had laboured, and 
suffered, and consorted with suffering; he had 
his bitter secrets, and not a few of other people’s 
—secrets almost as hard to bear as an unquiet 
conscience, and which imposed upon him, as it 
were, a second and separate existence, apart 
from his own. 


Old Harper—shabby old Harper !—he even 
had had his love-affair—a regular affair too, in 


which all his young heart was engaged when 





a dismal shore of old umbrellas. We shall see. 
In the course of all this, he had found his way 
into many hearts, good and bad ; and, more than 
all, over and over again had been thrown back 
upon his childhood—now retreating upon it, in 
sheer affright, now for succour; and then when 
circumstance seemed tired of baffling him, and 
a hope appeared that he might ‘ try again.” 

I wonder how many of our county poets 
know what that is? Whether, having come 
through the sloughs of some big sin, or some 
fiery furnace of sorrow, Laura or the Directors 
of the Polytechnic Institution ever sat down for 
rest on the hither side, and beheld the innocent 
days reposing in their own golden atmosphere 
beyond, rose, and wrestled with their angels till 
they got taken back again ?—-woke one morning 
to find themselves there—(so told them the con- 
tent of their hearts)—and travelled joyfully all 
that day and the next in the begin-again path ; 
and the next morning despaired to find them- 
selves already strayed as far away asever? Like 
old John Bunyan. 

But the poking sun-bonnet. Let us say no 
more of the church, or the parsonage over the 
way. ‘The weathercock of the one shall still 
steal its shadow into the porch of the other of a 
summer afternoon; but what then may be the 
subject of gossip between them—even whether 
it be of the sweet-mouthed mother whom we 
know—this shall we not guess. Nor how the 
sacred stories that might be related by the house 
sanctified to Heaven might compare with the 
human stories that have been done in the other 
house, sanctified by household fires and the 
coming and departing breath of Life. Perhaps 
those who see the old building pulled down will 
realise how great such a sanctity may be; and 
bow in reverence before that majesty of Life 
which even leaves a presence on the barren walls. 

Crump, a thick-skinned soul, paused before a 
demolition for City improvements and eligible 
building materials. The outer veil, the front 
wall of the house was down; he could only 
guess where the windows had been; and there 
were the chambers of the house open and bared 
to.common gaze. Nay, ceilings and partitions 
were also gone; they were already born anew as 
materials; and all that remained to denote the 
rooms were certain patches of papered plaster, 
strongly defined by lines of bare brick, with 
here and there a flight of stairs y 
clinging to the walls. At the first glance Crump 
stopped, and immediately felt a tickling sensa- 
tion in his ears, as if he were peeping — 
key-hole; or as if he had come i i 
coarse inquisitors were tearing away the raiment 
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ae | 
to make her ashamed. The thick-skinned soul thought you had been in the muck and dirt 


from a woman’s bosom, to reveal her secrets and’ ‘Ah!’ replied the excellent woman, 





felt a kind of consciousness of having taken off somewhere! Really, your linen 
its hat—awkwardly, a lout of a soul—as Crump Says the Editor, “ Weave a little more fun 
looked upon the desperate stairs. He first be- into your stories, if you please, young fellow; 
gan to sec, as they hung there naked and embar- and a little less philosophising.” Says the 
rassed, that if he wanted to behold the natural Editor’s lady, ‘‘ You are such a dull man.” So 
mind of men or women on their faces, he should | the poking sun-bonnet. buy ¢ 
meet them unperceived upon the stairs; that Not that there was anything comical in it; 
children sing upon the stairs; and maidens sigh | not that Charlotte Weirdon was a comical child— 
upon the stairs; and stern men frown upon the with her soft dark eyes and beautiful kindly 
stairs; and that happy young wives let loose the | forchead, and heavy hair; or that it was the 
light of their joy, otherwhere so well contained, | fun of the thing which older people laughed 
as they ascend or descend in the shadow of these | over, when they observed the queer, wise, quiet 
narrow walls. Then straightway did Crump | affection which subsisted between her and little 
perceive the stair of the ruin he was blushing at}Tom Harper. It was not quite so comical «as 
tremble, as with consciousness of giving up the | people did think, to see how they used to make 
secrets of the shamefaced girl whose mask ridiculous little presents to cach other ; and how 
of innocence dropped every evening to the | they used to steal away together to the quietest 
threshold of the parlour below, where her happy | lane, to the widest common, to the most leafy 
old father had not quite smoked his pipe) copse, and find big nuts for each other or the 
out,—going wearily up with her fallen face, ripest berry. Joskin, gentleman farmer, hee- 
with the heaviness of age added to each little haw’d at a tremendous rate when he came upon 
slipper, and shivering in the cold secrets she ‘the children one warm July evening, as they sat 
drew closer about her breast. Of the mother | in that same deep copse with the brook running 
coming down with her sacred grief after a little | through it; and saw the parson’s son going 
white coffin. Of the grey-haired old wife | softly to the brook with a dockleaf, and coming 
coming down after a bigger one and a black one, | back yet more softly with the leaf full of water; 
containing her grey-haired old husband,—looking | and how Charlotte sat still with wide lap, like 
at it with her eyes, and with her heart seeing a a sultan’s daughter, put her hands behind her, 
bold, strong youth, in curly brown locks, who|and threw back her hair, and uplifted her 
was never ashamed of bringing her funny little | mouth while young Tom reverently held the 
birdcages in broad daylight, or of producing} water to her lips; and how she looked in his 
trom his pockets for her, in presence of all the | face all the while, and so very beautifully said, 
company, pretty ridiculous skeins of wool to|‘‘Thank you, dear Tom.” ‘“ Lord!’ cried the 
make slippers of. Of slow City men going up| gentleman farmer with his nose through the 
in dreadful-beautiful confusion to see the baby | bushes, ‘‘lookee here! They're sweetheartun, 
that nurse had just told them about. Of poor fo be sure! Why Master Tummas! Why, 
fathers going to see if there was not something | Charlotte Weird’n! what be ye do-un here just 
to sell to buy little Dick some breakfast before so sloy as a rabbut!’ And Lord! what fun it 
he went to work next morning. Of pretty’ was to see them start, and turn so red, and 
mothers going to see if the cat (which was no-!slink away! But it was not so comical as 
where else to be found) had not poked its head Joskin said it was, when he went home and told 
right into the baby’s mouth, after the manner the dairymaids. 
of cats where there are young mothers and an It may be averred with equal trath that the 
old wife’s tale. Secrets of guilt, of gladness, of ladies of the village saw no fun in Charlotte’s. 
shame, of remorse, of love, of poverty, of) growing so beautiful, as day by day she did; in 
sorrow: all these came struggling unwillingly | the grace of her figure; in the proud air which 
from out the footmarks on a single stairway, | was the natural adjunct of her person and not 
when the walls were down and darkness lay on | of pride; in the fact that she grew as much 
them no longer. Crump could not stand it.) in goodness as in grace, and was innocent, and 
Did he not feel that it was all too sacred for him | merry, and wise, and was already loved at the 
to pry into or deliberate > Wasit fair to inquire | parsonage as a daughter. And how she left the 
into things which, by compromise with Death, village, and why she left the village, and what 
it was understood on all hands ought to be came of the journey—there was nothing very 
buried and forgotten? But for all that Crump comical in that either, was there, Umbrellas > 
could not avoid turning his attention to the, Eh? We poke him in the ribs. 
square patches of paperhanging (so little they Why how much swifter is the old man’s 
looked) pondering the patterns as if they were memory than our storytelling? While we have 
the hieroglyphs of a dead language, won- only seen Charlotte out of simplicity and sun- 
dering what mysteries they would unfold if any | bonnets, into what has not old Harper seen her? 
one could decipher them. While we have only seen her emerge from child- 
These impressions Crump pathetically related hood, to take Tom’s place in the arms of his 
to his wife that evening, when he got home. | mother, and from thence among the poppies 
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scattered at the gate of the downward path— 
the rosy path !—that never had a turning, the 
umbrella man has travelled through every stage 
of the story. Not an hour has passed since he 
began, and yet it is plain from the travel marks 
on his face that he has already traversed every 
step of a hard path now more than twenty years 
long. To him, then, upon emergency, a day 
may be as a thousand years; and though life 
may ride out the tempest years by the score, in 
one hour her anchors may all come home. 

The fire is nearly out; and the play, there- 
fore, nearly over. Only in one corner of the 
grate the embers burned fiercely; but how in 
that one corner must the figures conjured up by 
the old man’s fevered fancy congregate, to cause 
him to stare so earnestly, as if in the coals glowed 
the last scintillation of his last hope. Alas, to 
look at him, his fire also is nearly out. Only 
in one corner of him—only in his eyes, the fire 
still burns fiercely. In fact, and in short, the 
burden of his troubles and trials, of many days 
of cold and wet, of humility and hunger, is 
finally down upon him. With a little more 
penetration indeed, or a little more fever in his 
veins, that is what he would have discovered, 
when he tried to solve the question of the 
tenpence-halfpenny under the gas-lamp. 

“Why, father!” cries little Charlie, who, 
roused by the falling of a very cold hand on his 
head, is wide awake, and has been looking at 
his father rather anxiously for five minutes or 
so, “‘ what is the matter ?”’ 

The fierce spark in the old man’s eyes flashes 
back into his heart, softening and warming as it 
goes. 
Charlie ?—why, things are awful bad,—I don’t 
know what the poor’ll do this winter. Did you 
never hear of a patent for making bread ont of 
sawdust ?” 

The question is quite ridiculous; but here 
again was something not quite so comical as 
Joskin might have said it was. The low, absent 
tone—the eager yet faltering, searching yet 
reserved expression of the poor old sinner’s guze 
us he asks the ridiculous question, what do 
you make of that? Neither does Charlie look 
quite to the purpose or less diplomatic, as he 
unswers— 


‘“No. I wonder whether the little French 


princess who wanted the people to eat buns, ever | 
‘The tears in Harper’s eyes were real too, for 


heard of it ?” 

The question then dropped. 

‘‘ Where’s Crop ?” asked Harper after a long 
pause, during which he looked like a soldier 


with his last chance gone, desperately hurrying | 
round his heart all his fortitude and his strength. | 


“ There he is,” replied Charlie ; 7 curled up | 


on the umbrellas.” Crop, we perceive, is a dog, | 


so entled from having lost his tail, by small in- | aware of it! 
stalments, to relieve him in fits brought on 

teething. But that was in his infancy ; and he 
las been reconciled to the abbreviations of his‘ 
lot for vears, 


As Charlie referred to the stock- | 


‘Matter, Charlie?’ says he—‘ matter, | 
che would stand firmer, as drunken men gaze 
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in-trade, he took the opportunity of counting 
how many were left after the business of the 
day. Only one gone! Little Charlie gave a 
glance at the Kiddle rent-book,—that red and 
‘tremendous tome, inexorable as the most reve- 
rend parchment in Lincoln’s Inn—as it blinked 
on him with the eye of a man in possession from 
‘the half-opened cupboard. Then, said he, 
‘aloud, ‘‘I daresay you hav’nt had very good 
luck, to-night, father; but there, it’s no matter. 
Don’t you say it never rains but it pours? Well, 
‘it’s begun to rain. They’ve raised my wages, 
and I’ve found something that’ll buy us as big a 
piece of beef'as Mrs. Kiddle’s got for dinner. J 
saw it! They left the door open a-purpose. 
They’re always having beef.” 

Charlie was disgusted. His father, however, 
seemed to pay little attention ; he had something 
else to think of, and did not even notice what 
Charlie was patiently endeavouring to get out of 
his pocket, embarrassed as he was by a coil of 
string, a piece of chalk, a knife with a bit of 
handle, a bad halfpenny, and the materials for 
the construction of a Dutch clock : timber, cord, 
and wire, which should ultimately result in 
something with pendulum, and weights, and 
hands; and all warranted to go. But spy the 
cord the old man did; and taking it from 
'Charlie’s hand, he tottered across the room 

toward the corner where the dog lay coiled. 
| That short journey across the kitchen proved 
‘that the cranks had got sadly out of order. 
| Whether or not it was from that cause that old 
| Harper paused in the middle of the room I 
cannot say ; but stop he did, whether he thought 
that by staring so hard at the little dumb brute 





desperately at lamp-posts to re-inforce their legs, 


need not be said; but stare he did—desperately, 


and, as it were, appealingly : Charlie looking on 
over his shoulder as he sat half turned upon his 
stool. At the approach of his master, Crop 
looked too; and, the moment he looked, rose to 
his paws. He was an old dog, and old dogs 
have strange ideas. He eyed the cord, cocked 
his ears, turned his head to one side and eyed 
his master. The remainder of his tail became 
visibly dejected; his hind legs drooped to the 
ground; and he crawled to his master’s feet with 
his nose on the floor, in great perturbation of 
mind, and a real tear in the corner of each eye. 


that matter. 

**Crop,” said he, mildly —and there he 
stopped. ‘‘Crop,” said he, beginning more mild] 
still, but, growing stronger us he proceed 
“you are a burden to yourself—you ae you 
are! You poor old devil, you know you are!”’ 

Crop wriggled dissent. He ‘ally wasn't. 

‘You're too old; and you're no good to alty- 
body. You haven’t got a tooth in your bead, 


and paunch is precious tough, and how can J 
afford catsmeat *” 








The dog jumped up, placed his fore-paws'a change in the old man’s countenance and 

i his cule A and plainly depre-| manner. And because he could not endure the 
cated his too delicate consideration. He was thought of leaving Crop to the mercies of an 
well off with paunch; he preferred paunch ; but aggregate mankind; and because, by the sad 
he would sooner do without even that than go fractional arithmetic of poverty, he computed 
to another master and live on the fat of the | that Charlie might not always be able to afford 
land. ‘a penny for dogsmeat—Umbrellas resolved to 
‘‘But the fact is,” replied the old man, “I | hang the dog. 
couldn’t leave you, old fellow, after eighteen’! When, however, he opened the back-door, and 
years of it,—since you were a pup! No, 1 mean looked up at the night, he changed his intention 
to do it myself, rather than you should go} —to hang the animal in such vile weather—and 
begging to some brute’s door, and be kicked out | took him into the coal-cellar in the back-kitchen ; 
to die; and be run over by all sorts of carts whence he presently emerged, paler, tearfuller, 
and waggons—think of that! And, another and more broken down than ever. Trembling 
thing: Charlie "ll have quite enough to dojand fidgetting he sat down by the fire again, 
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without buying paunch.” 

The dog lay flat on the floor, and, shivering, 
kept his eyes on the cord with an expression on 
his brute face far too human to be misunder- 
stood. Charlie started up in terror. 

“‘Q father !’’ cried the poor boy, “‘ what is the 
matter? Here, wait a bit! Where’s my hat? 
(ll go for a doctor !” 

Charlie seized his cap, and in another moment 
would have been gone; but his father stopped 
him, 
and bidding him be seated. Charlie unwillingly 
retreated to the fireplace; and then Umbrellas, 
looking down on poor Crop, feebly said, ‘‘ Come, 
I want you!” and went out into the yard be- 


hind. Crop—no thief touched on the shoulder 
by a Detective knew better what he was. 


“‘wanted” for; yet there was no hesitation 
whatever in his dog mind about decently fol- 
lowing his master,—to be killed. Whatever his 
own private notions may have been, they were 
sacrificed. There was the cord, and there were 


his orders. Crop would have made a beautiful | 


by snatching the boy’s cap from his head, | 
d 


poked it up, but said nought, while Charlie was 
equally dumb from bewilderment. 

_ At length said the sire, after a few moments, 
‘during which Crop never ceased to scratch and 
|whine, ‘‘Charlie, [ feel very ill! Do you re- 
|member your mother ?” 

_ Why, I never saw her, you know, father,” 
answered poor Charlie, more bewildered than 
ever, and numbed by the increasing strangeness 
of his father’s manner. ' 

‘* And you don’t even know what she is like, 
then. You wouldn’t know her if she were 
'towalk into the place to-night, would you, 
Charlie ?” 

‘Walk here to-night? Don’t father! She’s 
dead, long ago,—of course she is.” 
_ T don’t know about that. ZZe'd know her,” 
said the old man, feeble, fidgetty, abstracted, and 
pointing over his shoulder toward the kitchen 
door. Whereupon came a renewed howl from 
that direction by no means like that of a dog a 
good deal hanged. The old man started, turned 
a shade paler, or rather a shade came over his 
pallor, and then he continued— 





British soldier. There was plenty of “ raw) 
material” in the animal. | “He'd know her. He saw her first—when 
The old man and the old dog went out—the ;she was young, and good and beautiful, and 
one to hang the other. They had been friends | tall as—” 
and companions for eighteen years; and loved | ‘Mrs. Kiddle ?’’ suggested Charlie, with an 
each other, and understood each other, well and | instinct that a little lively conversation might 
perfectly. Harper had literally shared his crust | bring things right again. 
with Crop many a morning; and manyan even-| ‘Mrs. Kiddle!”’ said the old man, with an 
ing had the dog gone snacks in the porridge; | energetic air of contempt he certainly did not 
and he requited this kindness with so much look capable of. ‘Mrs, Kiddle! She was more 
intelligent Kee a Adare mee his , like the beautifullest innocent picture you ever 
master used to console himself with the re-| saw in the shops, my boy!’’ 
flection that if he were ever to become a blind} ‘What! and had aah precious big eyes?”’ 
man, he would not have to seek far for a blind | inquired Charlie, in pursuance of his idea. 
man’s dog. But within the last three hours} ‘Ah! and dressed like a daisy. Oh, her 
Umbrellas had from fearing come to believe that eyes were big enough, Charlie; though the next 
their me iy was fast approaching dissolu- | time we saw her, a long while after then, they 
tion, by the decease of one of the parties. weren’t so big. Before, they were broad open, 
Which of the parties this might be he guessed | for everybody to look heed and there a a 
from the hp \ ap rege ne — in has Sort of peace in ’em that always seemed at full 
own great smoke ; a fire whieh he felt was be- tide, and going to flow over. But the next 
es the efficacy of his panacea (the sly rogue! time” (with his hand placed suddenly over his 
e ees RA | food as well as medicine)— heart), ‘‘now I come to think of it, they were 
gruel. By-the-bye, it was this, perhaps, and/not so large. They had got jealous of what 
not alone the travel-stains of a retrospective | was in them, and » i beaball and closed in, 
journey through memory, which made so great | and guarded.” : 
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Umbrellas began to throw off the v ities 
of speech which he had fallen into lately from 


association, and to talk more like the gentleman | 
he was born to be. Charlie did not fail to| 
notice this change of tone, and it gave him in- 
creased uneasiness. 

‘‘Nor was she dressed like a daisy; but in 
silk and lace, in bracelets and all the finery of 
the world. But Crop knew her—he did not see 
so much difference.”’ 

Again as Harper paused, and often while he 
was talking, the dog gave a whine; but these 
appeals began to grow softer now, and the softer 
they got, the more his master fidgetted and 
listened. Spite of the momentous subject he 
was speaking of, he seemed to keep at least one 
ear and half his attention towards the coal- 
cellar. 

‘‘And then,” continued he, ‘years after 
that’”—(how he talked of years who was him- 
self broken and worn out at forty)—‘‘ when we 
saw her again—when I barely recognised her, 
so changed as she was—so poor, so proud, so 
fierce that I was afraid to look at her—Crop 
knew her then.” 

“‘Qh, he’d know anybody,” said Charlic, with 
a gulp, unwilling to swallow his idea, doubtful 
as its practicability seemed. ‘I daresay he'd 
know you now, if you were to go to him.” 

“ Well! why shouldn’t he?’ exclaimed 
Harper smartly. ‘‘ That’s ridiculous. I’ve 
been a good master to him. I’ve always been—a 
good master to him!” A faint scratching 
answered from the cellar. ‘If it was not right, 
I shouldn’t have done it. I did not want to do 
it!” Another little scratch from the cellar, and 
the old man, hunted and hounded as he seemed 
to be, flew off into— 





‘“‘T was talking about your mother, Charlie. | 
It is not much I have talked to you about her, | 
my boy—perhaps you'll know why when you 
grow up to be a man. Nor should I say any- 
thing about it now—(the hand again placed 
suddenly over his heart)—if I were not so ill. | 
But then, if anything were to happen: to me, it | 
wouldn’t be right for you not to know that per- 
haps you haye got a mother—somewhere, alive. | 
I don’t know! I don’t know where she is; if 
I did, it would be easier for me now.” 

‘ i; Oh !”’ sobbed Charlie to himself, ‘‘ what real 

0?” 

“It’s the same with the dog. I don’t want | 
to leave them—(I havn’t heard him lately ; | 
have you, Charlie ?)—Heaven knows where, and | 
Heaven knows how. He’s very quiet! I am) 
really afraid,” said the poor old fellow, with 
quite a childish air of mystery and terror, “ it’s 
allover! I'll just peep and see how he’s get- 
ting on.” 

At the third attempt he rose from his chair, 
took the candle, and again, but with increased 
sluggishness, the cranks worked him across the 
room. He opened the cellar, and there was 








Crop, certainly not so dead as might have been 
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expected; for he had managed to place one paw 
on a batten of the door. “rep. leche st tae 
master,- and gave a little whine. Umbrellas 
looked at the oa and straightway burst into a 
torrent of tears.* ‘‘O Charlie!’ he cried, “I 
can’t—I can’t stand it! Lord! I can’t stand it 
any longer! Bring me a knife, do!’ And 
trembling and weeping like a child, Harper cut 
down the sandy old ruffian, went forthwith to 
the cupboard, tore a huge corner off a beautiful 
little French loaf which Charlie had brought in 
for Sunday’s tea, cast it to the recovering, wrig- 
ling, rejoicing Crop, and threw himself on the 
bed in an agony of sobs. 

Charlie was at his wit's end. 
go and call Mrs. Kiddle !”’ he cried. 

‘Stay where you are, Sir!’ said his father ; 
‘‘ disturbing people at this time of night! You 
can take my boots off, though, if you like!’ 

So Charlie pulled off wet boots from feet as 
white and small as a lady’s, slipped a button 
here and there, and thus helped his father into 
bed. ‘‘ Now I’m comfortable,”’ said he, turning 
his face to the wall. ‘‘ You goand sit down for 
just a little while, and then it will be all mght, 
my boy.” 

But the boy was resolved to disobey his 
father; and in a few minutes, when he saw him 
begin to dose, he crept to the door and up the 
stairs to arouse Mrs. Kiddle. He was up likea 
shadow, and he rapped at the Kiddle bed-room 
just a leetle louder than a shadow might be sup- 
posed to knock. To Charlie’s excited senses it 
was very loud indeed; but, in truth, it was only 
a little tap. 

And the Kiddles were drowned full fathom 
five in delicious slumber. The past evening 
had been to them an evening of unwonted 
luxury, not to say of dissipation. They had 
been to the Surrey Theatre; they had been in 
time; they had taken with them, as was their 
wont, especially when any little Kiddle accom- 
panied them, a beautiful meat pie prepared for 
the occasion, and some gin-and-water artfully 
disguised in a soda-water bottle. The play was 
The Stranger. The conjugal relations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kiddle were of the tenderest character 
at all times; but on such occasions as these they 
were, so to speak, tender to a jelly. There was 
romance in the ing with which they 
yearned to each other over the pie between the 
acts; it glowed on Mrs. Kiddle’s countenance as 
she handed him the soda-water bottle or lent him 
her pocket-handkerchief, which, please observe, 
was white. At all times she loved her gentle 
Kiddle, and vice versa; but in the festive scene 
their hearts melted, and then the hymeneal 
torch glowed bright indeed—yet with how soft 
a fire! 


At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent —— 


* The reader will excuse this, perhaps, in consideration 
of his weakness. 


‘‘Oh, let me 











THE PATH 


The ! 


But that is nought to the . | 
i y had eaten 
and Phillis had 


Kiddles had wept at the play ; 
all the pie ; like Corydon 
wandered home—truly in a path of roses. | 


th 

And when, despairing of the return of the beer- 
man, Kiddle returned in, he found his wife had 
already produced the medicinal quartern of, 
brandy which was always kept y for mid- 

night emergency! She braved emergency for. 
her Kiddle, and there was the brandy! After’ 
the excitement of such an evening, was it won- 
derful they should sleep sound ? 

Charlie waited awhile, but receiving no an- 
swer, he had not the courage to knock again. 
After a moment’s reflection, he went higher up 
the stairs—up to the top of the house, and 
tapped at the door of a little closet redeemed 
from the cock-loft there. This time his senses 
deceived him in the other extreme, and he 
knocked very loud. 

“‘ Who’s there?” responded a good little wo- 
— voice from within. 

“It’s me—Charlie!”’ said the boy ; and with- 
out further parley, lifted the latch and stepped 
in. 
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““My goodness me! what's the matter, 
Charlie?”’ said the womanly little voice. 
‘ House ain’t a-fire ?”’ 





“‘No,”’ said the boy, beginning to sob; ‘ but 
my father’s so ill, Mary! I wish you'd come. 
down. I think he’s going to die!”’ 

“Die!” repeated the voice, with a quaver. | 

‘Oh, no; you on’y think so. Go and telll| 


Missis ! ”’ | 
“T’ve been. They won't answer. I wish | 
vou’d come down.” | 
“T’ll come. You sit on the bed while I put | 
on my frock.” 


So Charlie sat on the edge of the bed while the | 
little woman dressed herself, and then they softly | 
came down-stairs together. Mary suffered, | 
however, by being brought into the light; for! 
then it was perceived that she was only a child | 
too, and not a bit taller than Charlie. 

“There! I told you so. He's gone to sleep, | 
you see, as quiet as a lamb.”’ 

“‘ So he is,” whispered Charlie. And so in- | 


deed he was. 
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“I’m very sorry, but I couldn’t help it— 


could I?” 
“No, you could’nt help it, Charlie. Now 
let's make some tea 


what shall we do? Oh! 
for him when he wakes.” 

“‘ That’s it,”” responded the boy; and forth- 
with produced a canister not altogether destitute 
of japan, while Mary transferred the kettle from 
the hob to the fire, gave the embers a stir which 
only an experienced hand could emulate, and 


began to bustle about with a dainty cheerfulness 


pleasant to see. Even Charlie, his alarm some- 
what subsided, could not help saying, ‘“‘ What a 
nice little girl you are to be sure, Mary!” 
“Am I?” said she—smiling a little from her 
own simplicity and a little at his, as she slipped 
exactly a spoonful and a-half of tea into the tea- 
pot. So she was; and a good little girl; and 
her history up to this period deserves to be 
written in words of one syllable. 

Here, then, is a sight for Laura or the Direc- 
tors of the Polytechnic Institution. The curtain 
is about to fall. Now is their time. Let them 
walk up. Let them walk up and see two little 
animals commonly found among the lower 
classes, with childhood in their hearts, and in 
their heads years of discretion and thoughtful 
sympathy, quietly bustling about to make tea 
for lips that will open never no more. Here 
you sce them discussing the question of thin 
bread-and-butter. The female child thinks it 
unnecessary ; the male is astonished to hear the 
notion advanced that tea can possibly be of any 
use without bread-and-butter : the only question 
in his mind is—Should it be thin ? 

I wonder what they will say when they find 
their careful brewing all for nought! 

I wonder who that woman is—looking in, in 
that strange way, from the steps of the area out- 
side! with her haggard face, with the living 
masses of brown hair clinging to her cheeks from 
the rain, with her wild eyes softening, and some 
old lost beauty struggling back to her face 
by the channel of tears long dry. Since it 
cannot be for comprehension of all the meaning 
of this humble little kitchen scene, what does 
she want to stand there for, like some new Lot’s 
wife, or to stare like Fate at those unconscious 


“Now you’ve woke me up for nothing, you children, and the still more unconscious man— 
naughty boy,’’ said Mary, quite ae as|Old Umbrellas, whose slumber Death has im- 


she went softly and sat down by t 
him. ‘TI shall oversleep myself now, and then | 
Missis ’Il blow up. And Mr. Kiddle too, most | 
likely, being Sunday.”’ 


e fire with | proved—who is now at length well mended. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AVENGING GHOST. 


A REMINISCENCE OF AN OLD FRENCH MILITAIRE.-IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER L 


I am an old man now, an old soldier; in my 
time I have seen and suffered much, and done a 
little too, which would entitle me to be as gar- 
rulous as old age has generally the credit of 
being, if I were disposed that way. But to my 
thinking, garrulity in old age is one of those 
contradictions which ought to be put down, for 
a reason obvious enough: when a man has so 
little time to live that he cannot in possibility 
have much time to talk—it stands to reason that 
he should practise brevity and conciseness—just 
as a correspondent who has but a few inches of 
paper left on his sheet, crams and abbreviates 
his final remarks in order to make the most of 
the space left him. Therefore I shall be as 
brief as I can, consistently with the duty of a 
story-teller, in detailing the events which I 
am about to narrate. 

I am the only son of a French notary who 
practised in a small town on the southern limits 
of Normandy. The breaking out of the revo- 
lution in 1789 ruined his practice, and, ere 
long, plunged him in poverty, which he strug- 
gled with bravely. I had been brought up to 
the same profession, and was then but a mere 
lad. I came of age a few years later, and had 
almost immediately the luck, which I did not 
covet, of being drawn in the conscription, and 
sent, after a slender taste of the drill, to serve 
against the Piedmontese. It is not of my mili- 
tary life that I am going to speak, and there- 
fore I shall pass over my two years of 
service against the foreign invader. It chanced 
that at the end of that period the regi- 
ment to which I belonged was drafted off 
in separate detachments to join the Republican 
army in Vendee, where the rebellion was making 
head. At this time I had risen to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and with a companion of the same 
grade had charge of one of the detachments of 
our regiment then crossing the country by 
different routes. Though not in an enemy’s 
country, it frequently happened that we were 
not always regarded in the light of friends, 
judging at least from the complexion of the hos- 
pitality shown us. From necessity we were 
billeted upon the inhabitants wherever we came, 
and as the honourable Republic forgot the cere- 
mony of paying us our arrears, we had seldom 
anything better than thanks to give in return for 
any consideration we received. Wherever we 
stopped for the night, my comrade and I applied 
to the magistrate or syndic of the place for our 
billets, and though of course we chose what we 
considered the most eligible for our two selves, 
it happened again and again that the quarters 

were not to be had, and we were driven 





to seek further afield. Such a life was not much 
calculated to improve a man’s temper, and it is 
no marvel if we bore ourselves sometimes rather 
imperatively, and played the tyrant oftener than 
we should have done had we encountered less 
discourtesy on our route. 

One night, having arrived at Fayence after a 
long day’s march, my comrade Maubert and I set 
forward to a lonely house in the suburbs of the 
town, upon the proprietor of which, a Monsieur 
Notande, we had received a billet. The house, 
an old edifice of brick with a cone-shaped roof, 
denoted something of style in the inmates, and, 
already calculating the number of its snug 
chambers and downy beds, we looked forward to 
good entertainment and luxurious repose after it. 

Fighting and good living being the only ac- 
complishments in which Maubert excelled, were 
the only two things in life for which he pro- 
fessed to care a straw; and at first sight of our 
night’s quarters he extemporised a soliloquy 
expressive of certain presentiments on the sub- 
ject of the wine-cellar, and, anxious to realise 
them, quickened his pace, and leaping up the 
steps to the main entrance, a sonorous 
appeal at the door with the pummel of his sword, 
People in those days were never in any violent 
hurry to open to strangers, and we were too 
much used to waiting on such occasions to feel 
any surprise at a little delay—feeling confident 
that our hosts that were to be were examining 
us minutely through some convenient crevice, 
and that when they had satisfied their curiosity, 
they would let us in. But we were surprised to 
hear while waiting admittance, sounds denoting 
alarm and confusion within—and as these con- 
tinued, while nobody responded to our first 
knocking, we renewed the application with less 
ceremony, adding our voices to the heavy blows 
we thundered at the door. At length, a woman 
past the middle age, in the garb of upper servant 
or housekeeper, p adel withdrew the bolts and 
gave us entrance. Though evidently in a state 
of trepidation, she made vigorous efforts to con- 
strain her fears—and having understood our 
business, civilly invited us into the lobby, and 
motioning us to be seated, withdrew with the 
document which I handed her, to rt our 
arrival, as she said, to M. Notande, who was at 
home. 

Nannette, for thus she was named by a ser- 
vant who spoke to her in our hearing, was gone 
but a few minutes, and on her return brought 
us a polite message from her master, to the 
effect that he was exceedingly indisposed—that 
though an ardent admirer of the Republic, he 
was not then in a condition to entertain their 
servants as they deserved, owing to his infirm- 
ities which demanded repose—but that he was 
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ready to defray the expenses of our entertain- | house, and I am sure there is reason enough why 
ment at the inn at Fayence, rather than fail in you should not desire to sleep there.” 
his duty to the defenders of the country. Nan-| ‘And pray what may that reason be >” I in- 
nette at the same time produced a purse, and | quired, feeling my curiosity piqued. 
requested to know what sum she should disburse} ‘‘ Do not ask me,” she said, “I pray you; it 
for our use. Though secretly resenting this | is not a subject to be spoken of.” 
proposition, which placed us in the light of a| ‘‘ But,” cried Maubert, upon whom the good 
nuisance to be got rid of at any expense, I would | wine had taken a certain effect, “I insist upon 
have withdrawn to the inn, rather than have | knowing; it is no credit to your hospitality to 
given rise to a scene, or have endangered the refuse us the unoccupied chamber upon grounds 
health of the invalid. But Maubert, who was which you do not choose to explain. Tell us 
fatigued with his march and his subsequent the obstacle that stands in the way, and we 
mile’s walk from the town, and who was more-’ shall know how to act.’’ 
over hungry and thirsty to the point of savage-| Nannette continued to press her objections, 
ness, would’nt hear of it. He swore a round and for a long time, in spite of the urgency and 
oath that nothing should induce him to stir a the sarcasms of my companion, would make no 
step further that night—that he was billeted disclosure. As time drew on, however, and 
upon M. Notande—that gentleman’s guest he Maubert obstinately refused to budge without a 
would be, and none other’s. valid reason, she was obliged to be communica- 
Nannette grew pale as marble at his vehemence, tive. The reason which she considered conclu- 
and prayed him submissively to moderate his sive against the occupancy of the only vacant 
voice for the sake of her master; but she saw chamber, and which she disclosed at length 
herself compelled to yield to his firm deter- | with the utmost reluctance, was, as I had already 
mination. ‘Telling Marcelle, the other servant, | half suspected, that the chamber in question 
to carry candles to the library, as to the room was haunted. 
most remote from the chamber of the sick man,| ‘‘A Ghost!” cried Maubert, as soon as the 
and seeing her orders executed, she bade us| words had escaped her lips: ‘“‘ A Ghost !—that is 
follow as noiselessly as possible. The library the very thing. My good lady, the affair is settled. 
was situated in a wing of the house sufficiently | Let my comrade sleep where he will, JZ sleep 
retired from the retreat of the invalid—and here, | with the Ghost. I have never seen a ghost in my 
with very little delay, an excellent supper was| life, and am under a vow to cultivate the ac- 
set before us, to which Maubert did that quaintance of the first that shall afford me the 
exemplary justice which marked his character. | opportunity. It is a point of honour, you see; 
The wine of M. Notande’s cellar proved even | I must perform the promise I have made to my- 
far more excellent than he had anticipated, and / self. The haunted chamber is mine for to-night 
as a consequence, a more than ordinary quan- | —c’est une affaire décidée.” 
tity was found necessary to allay his thirst. Nannette turned to me with a beseeching 
We were both weary with the labours of the look; but the whim seized me to test my com- 
day, and having at length satisfied our appetites | panion’s courage ‘on the score of the superna- 
to the full, were desirous of retiring early to! tural, and I met her gaze with a blank expression 
rest. Maubert pulled the bell, and Nannette, | and a shrug of the shoulders. 
who had allowed no one else to attend upon us,| “If the Lieutenant,” said I, “is under an 
immediately appeared. ‘obligation to make friends with the first ghost 
“Madame,” said Maubert, ‘‘ we are reason- | that comes in his way, of course he will carry 
able people, you see, and having taken our out his resolution. For my own part, I pretend 
supper, wish to retire to rest—unless you should | to no such vow, and shall certainly decline a 
have another bottle of that Burgundy at hand, | share of the adventure. But as it is too late now 
you may tell Marcelle to bring candles and show to return to the inn, and I am too weary to 
us to our chamber.” travel farther to-day, you must find me a crib 
“ Really, gentlemen,” said Nannette, ‘‘ I!somewhere, if it be only a shake-down on a 
trust, sirice you have taken refreshment and rest, | sofa in this room.” 


you will comply with my request, and return to | 
sleep at the inn, where you can charge your ac- 
commodation to the account of my master.” 

“ Positively no,” said Maubert; “ your fare 
is so excellent that I feel confident your sleeping 
accommodation is correspondingly good; my 
presentiments never deceive me: I shall sleep 
to-night like a prince in a bed of down, and 
square accounts with my shoulders for the bare 
boards of yesterday.” | 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but you will be disappointed if you stay 


While speaking, I watched Nannette closely, 


expecting that she would be further embar- 
rassed by my countenancing the absurdity of 


Maubert. She was evidently not pleased at the 


conclusion we had come to, yet I fancied a sub- 


stratum of something like satisfaction beneath 
the rather indignant expression of disappoint- 
ment that overspread her countenance. 

‘‘Come,” said Maubert, “‘the matter is set- 


tled; but since I am to sleep alone, and it 


would be ill-manners in me to go to sleep before 


midnight, which you know is the Ghost’s recep- 


here. We have but one guest's room in the | tion-hour, you must bring me a magnum .of your 
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delicious wine, just to keep me awake till the 
clock has struck.” 

Nannette did not think fit to refuse this 
modest request, and departed to fetch the wine. 
When she was gone, my comrade rallied me 
upon what he was pleased to term. my super- 
stitious fears. 

‘And so you permit your imagination to 
play you tricks, comrade; you are afraid of 
ghosts. Well, you are not the first man I have 
known who would face the cannon or the 
bayonet, and yet shrink from a shadow.” 

I allowed him to flatter himself on his supe- 
riority in this respect, being desirous of seeing 
how the adventure would terminate. 

‘‘Come,”’ said he, “‘1 shall make bold to 
borrow a book from the library to pass away 


the time.’”” He took a volume from the shelf as 
he spoke. Nannette re-appeared with a bottle 
and glass on a tray, and, lighting a small 


lamp, bade him follow her to the chamber, as it 
was past ten, and her master had already retired. 
Maubert, wishing me good-night, instantly com- 
plied, and for some minutes I heard his regular 
marching steps promenading the long galleries 
above. Soon after these sounds had ceased, 
Nannette returned with some blankets and a 
coverlet for my own use, and as she was arrang- 
ing them on an old-fashioned sofa, she asked 
me in a careless tone if my comrade was 
really so courageous a man as his conduct im- 
plied. I assured her that the courage of Maubert 
had been too well proved to admit of a doubt, 
so far at least as any mortal enemy was con- 
cerned; but that I would not answer for it in case 
of his encountering a spirit from the other world. 
Again, as I said this, an air of satisfaction 
seemed to steal over the stolid features of this 
strange woman; but she made no remark, and 
having quietly prepared my couch, and wished 
me a good night’s rest, disappeared. Any spe- 
culations I may have indulged in after her de- 
parture, either as to the suspicions her manner 
had excited or regarding the obstinacy of Mau- 
bert, and its possible consequences, were speedily 
put to flight by the drowsiness which now over- 
came me. [threw myself but partly undressed 
on the couch, and in a few minutes was in the 
enjoyment of as sound a slumber as the weariest 
veteran could desire. 

I suppose that I may have slept about three 
hours, when I was awakened by a loud report 
which rang through every chamber of the house, 
and was followed a moment after by the shrieks 
of women and cries of terror. Fortunately, I 
had left my lamp burning on the stove. I lost 
not a moment in resuming my garments, and 
seizing my sword in one hand and the lamp in 
the other, sallied forth in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded. Passing quickly along a 
gallery which appeared deserted, I was startled 
by the sudden opening of a door and the appari- 
tion of a livid face, with horror and 


affright, upon which fell the light of a lamp] towards him 
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clutched convulsively by skeleton-like fingers. 
Such an awful expression of abject fear I had 
never beheld—and I paused mechanically as the 
protruding eye-balls glared fixedly at my ap- 
proach—another moment, and the vision was 
shut from my gaze by the violent closing of the 
door. Then the thought struck me that the 
figure I had seen must be the invalid proprietor 
of the house, whom the noise had disturbed. 
I hastened forward, and on turning a corner 
of the gallery, encountered Nannette and Mar- 
celle, both half-dressed and in an agony of 
apprehension. They seized me in their arms, 
as though their lives depended on my protection, 
and besought me at one moment to hasten to the 
rescue of my comrade, and at another, not, for 
the love of Heaven, to venture near the chamber 
of the Ghost. It was a long time ere I could 
free myself from their grasp, and longer yet ere 
I could induce them to point out the room where 
my comrade lay. Knocking furiously at the 
door, I called aloud upon Maubert to open, but 
there was no response from within. At the 
ominous silence which alone answered my ap- 
peal, the women broke out into fresh alarm, and 
prayed me to come away. 

‘Open, within there !’’ I shouted angrily, ‘“‘or 
I will break down the door!” 

“Still there was no reply. Furious at this 
mystery, and resolved to get at Maubert at all 
risks, | commenced battering the panel of the 
door with my sword-hilt. Already the stout 
oak began to split beneath my strokes, when 
Marcelle arrested my arm. ‘‘ Stop,” said she, 
‘“‘T hear a voice within.” 

I listened. It was the voice of my comrade 
in accents faint and feeble, and addressed to 
myself. ‘Stop, my dear friend,” he said, “I 
am dazed and tottering—I will open the door 
the moment I have strength to doit.” Then we 
heard him staggering unsteadily about and tum- 
bling against the furniture. At length, he reached 
the door, and after fumbling in vain for some 
minutes, succeeded in drawing back the bolts 
that secured it within. 

The scared and horrified aspect of Maubert 
alarmed me. His face was pale as death—his 
hair stood on end—drops of cold moisture 
exuded from his brow, and his whole frame 
trembled and shivered involuntarily. ‘The room 
was in the utmost disorder, the wine-bottle in 
fragments on the floor, the chairs upset, the 
mirror over the toilet-table dashed to atoms, and 
the whole apartment filled with smoke and 
stifling with sulphurous exhalations. I was 
obliged to throw open the window to admit air 
to enable us to breathe. 

‘What in the fiend’s name is the matter?’ 
I asked; ‘‘ and what has reduced you, Maubert, 
to such a condition? Let us have an explana- 
tion.” AsI spoke, I was aware of the presence 
of the figure whose appearance had alarmed me 
in my progress along the gallery." I motioned ' 
im with my hand as he stood near the 
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door, bending forward eagerly like one urged 
by an uncontrollable curiosity, while trembling 
and speechless with apprehension. 

“lt is is M. Notande,” said Marcelle; ‘the 
alarm has disturbed him.” 

The figure retreated at the same moment, fol- 
lowed by Nannette, whom I overheard, as she 
led him back to his ‘chamber, giving vent to her 
pent-up feelings of horror and dismay, with, as I 
could not help thinking, but little regard to the 
shattered nerves of the sick and terror-stricken 
master. 

Maubert seemed now to have recovered some- 
what of his usual self-possession, and again I 
urged him for an explanation of the mystery of 
the night. 

“‘ Not here, my friend, not here,” he said ; 
‘* it is too horrible—lead me from this accursed 
place. Let us return to the library; this is no 
owe for me; I will never enter it again.” 

ile speaking, he seized my arm, and leaning 
heavily upon it, walked like one uncertain of 
his footing with slow and faltering steps, back to 
the place which but a few hours before he had 
quitted in such bravado. 

On re-entering the library, we found Nannette 
and M. Notande already in possession, the latter 
in a dressing-gown, and bolstered up in an easy 
chair. The sight of this unfortunate gentleman 
only aggravated the mystery in which I felt 
myself involved. There was something at once 
so merciless yet so abjectly timid in his ghastly 
front, that I could not help connecting in my 





mind the phantom which had struck terror to the 
heart of my comrade with the secret, whatever 
it might be—and I felt assured it was no trifle— 
which placed the proprietor of the mansion on a_ 
level with the meanest thing that crawls. 

‘Your master is very ill,” I whispered to 
Nannette; ‘‘ why is he here at such an hour?” 

But M. Notande, whose faculties must have 
been intensely excited, overheard my question, 
and answered it himself. 

“‘T am here, Sir officer, because it is my duty, 
as master of the house, to hear what explanation 
your comrade has to give of the alarm which has | 
disturbed my household and robbed me of my 
rest.”’ 

He would have proceeded, but the words 
stuck in his throat—a mortal dread seemed to 
shake his whole frame, and as I looked inquir- 
ingly at him, he shrank from my gaze, and hid 
his face behind his quivering fingers. 

“‘ You shall hear, Sir—you shall hear,” cried 
Maubert, in a stern yet agitated voice; and he 
sat down, confronting M. Notande, upon whom 
he appeared to me, as the light from the single 
lamp fell fitfully upon his face, to cast repeated 
glanees of loathing and defiance. 


‘‘Come, Lieutenant,” said I, “let us have 





the explanation at once;—it cannot be worse 
than the suspense we are all enduring at this 
moment. 





Maubert called for a glass of water, and hav- | 
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ing moistened his lips, thus unburdened him- 
self :—‘‘ I had seated myself at the table, upon 
which, together with the wine-bottle and glass, 
I had laid my loaded carbine and drawn sword 
—for though I had, Heaven forgive me! (and 
here Maubert devoutly crossed himself’) an utter 
contempt for ghosts, I thought it not impossible 
that some practical joker might attempt to make 
me the subject of his scurvy jest; and I fully 
made up my mind to attack and expose the im- 
postor at all risks. I drank a few glasses of 
wine, and, to pass the time away, commenced 
reading the volume I had taken from the 
library. The story arrested my attention, and 
the time flew rapidly. Atlength, I heard the 
midnight bell warning, and a moment after the 
clock in the turret over-head began to strike 
twelve. At the first stroke of the hour, [ 
poured out a glass of wine, and as the last 
stroke sounded, I lifted it to my lips and sneer- 
ingly cried, ‘‘Here’s to the health of the Ghost!” 
What was my horror to hear a sepulchral voice 
reply, in tones that sent an icy shiver through 
my veins, ‘‘ Who is he that talks of health to 
the dead?’ I rose and looked around—there 
was nothing visible in the chamber. Ashamed 
at the alarm I had manifested, I grew angry, 
and abused the phantom as an impostor and a 
cheat. ‘If you are anything better,” I cried, 
come forth and show yourself; I am not to be 
cowed by a mere voice and nothing else.” 
‘‘Behold me!” said the same terrible accents, 
which now sounded from the part of the room 
which I had left to prosecute a rigid search, 
taking my weapons in either hand. I turned, 


and there, seated in the very chair which I had 


left but a moment before, sat the figure of a 
man in the prime of life.” 

“ What—who—what—what was he like?” 
cried or rather shrieked out M. Notande; re- 
vealing a face writhing with secret torture. 

‘Silence,’ thundered Maubert. ‘‘ Wretch, 
without humanity! you will know too soon!” 
And, as M. Notande again shrunk from view, 
while the terror-stricken women crouched to- 
gether on the floor, he continued his relation. 

‘The figure seated in the chair appeared like 
a man of fifty years of age: his costume, which 
was that of a country gentleman, was disordered 
and soiled with dust, like that of one just 
arrived from a long journey. His countenance, 
melancholy and pale, spoke of sorrow and sutfer- 
ing and dignified fortitude; he wore a grizzled 
moustache and untrimmed beard ; his massy eye- 
brows almost met in the centre of the forehead ; 
and the whole length of the left cheek, from the 
temple to the chin, was scarred with an un- 
seemly gash.” 

‘‘ Merciful Heaven!’ cried Nannette, at these 
words, ‘it was my master, my dear deceased 
master.” At the same moment, the wretched 
invalid groaned aloud and writhed like a victim 
suddenly stung. 

“‘T know nothing of your master,” continued 
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Maubert ; “be silent, if you please. I now felt 
sure that I had the impostor in my power: I 
had no doubt that the aspect he bore was 
assumed to excite my reverence; but resolving 
not to be outwitted, I sat down in front of him, 
cocked my carbine, presented it to his breast, 
and said: ‘Man of the invisible world, I have 
made up my mind to shoot you dead, unless you 
immediately beg for quarter, which I shall grant 
only on the condition that you explain your motive 
for playing the ghost. I shall give you fair warn- 
ing—if by the time I have numbered three, you 
are not upon your knees, begging your life, you 
are a dead man, and your blood be upon your 
own head. Now then—beware! I begin, One 
.... Two... . Be sure that I shall not fail 
to keep my word, I added, as the figure sat im- 
movable, fixing its calm eyes upon me... 
TureeE! The strange guest showed no sign of 
motion, and I fired. Horror! I saw the flash 
from the muzzle of the weapon pass clean 
through the body of the stranger. I heard the 
ball strike against a mirror upon the table behind 
him, yet there he sat unhurt, the same calm, un- 
ruffled expression upon his features. The spec- 
tacle made me mad. The next instant, I had 
seized my sword, and with the point directed to 
his heart, made a desperate lunge to slay him. 
More horrible still—the force with which I 
rushed against him encountered no resistance, 
while my own savage impetuosity carried me 
through the unsubstantial body of the phantom, 
and stretched me prostrate and bruised upon the 
floor. As I looked up in confusion, I saw the 
eyes of the figure fixed upon me. At the same 
moment, though the lips of the apparition moved 
not, the voice said to me ‘ Mortal, be wise; 
resist not a power which it is not given you to 
withstand—listen to me!’ [ still contemplated 
resistance, and was preparing for a personal 
grapple, when, as if reading my thoughts, the 
phantom said, ‘ Abandon your senseless purpose ; 
accept what is decreed, and listen to me.’ I felt 
myself at these words under the control of an 
irresistible power—‘I will obey,’ I answered, 
‘what are your commands?’ ‘The justice of 
Heaven,’ said the phantom, ‘never slumbers— 
man, proud in his guilt, and confident in the 
success of his crimes, deems that no eye beholds, 
no retributive arm is upraised to avenge his 
inhumanity. The world is not misgoverned thus 
—there is One that holds a righteous balance, 
and weighs the deserts of the evil and the good. 
Vengeance is his—not mine, nor yours, who are 
but his instruments. I have been foully slain by 
the hand that should have guarded my life, and 
I am permitted to revisit the earth, not to in- 
flict the punishment which never fails to fall on 
the murderer, but to save the innocent from 
suffering. My wife and children are starving 
m exile. Upon 
duty and the obligation of rescuing them 
from misery. Swear to obey my behest!’ 
What could I reply? I swore to do as he 


'what if he should refuse > I asked. 


you, soldier, devolves the | part 
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commanded, and I shall keep my oath. ‘Go 
you,’ continued the poor Ghost, ‘to the head of 
this house, and demand of him the thousand 
louis d’ors which are in the secret drawer of the 
scrutoire in the wainscotted room, and remit 
them to the Berlin Bank, to the credit of Marie 
Notande, my wife, that she and her children 
may have bread to eat in a strange land.’ ‘ But 
‘He may 
consider me an im rand a robber.’ ‘If he 
should refuse,’ said the Ghost, ‘tell him you 
will publish to the whole world the name of 
the unnatural monster who poured the deadly 
poison in the cup of his guest!’ ‘And that 
name?’ said I. ‘That name,’ answered the 
phantom, ‘is—’ 

‘Stop !”’ shrieked M. Notande at this mo- 
ment, in an agony of terror; at the same time, 
with a convulsive effort he threw himself upon 
my comrade, and placed his hand upon his 
mouth. 

‘‘ Away, miscreant!’’ cried Maubert, hurling 
him scornfully to the ground; “ your touch is 
profanation !” 

I saw by the movement of his lips that the 
invalid attempted a reply, but no articulate 
sound escaped him. As he staggered to a seat, 
I made a movement to assist him ; but Maubert 
restrained me. ‘‘ Leave him, my friend,” said 
he, ‘‘ to the of remorse: there are crimes 
which nothing short of the infinite mercy of 
God can pardon ; your compassion is an outrage 
to humanity.” 

‘“‘Of what then is he guilty ?” said I. 

“Mercy, mercy!’ screamed the wretched 
man; ‘‘betray me not. I will obey.” He 
beckoned Nannette with his hand, and as she 
approached him, said, ‘“‘ Take the key from my 
girdle, open the scrutoire, and bring the belt of 
gold which is in the second drawer.” 

Nannette went out, and soon returned bear- 
ing a heavy leather belt, stiff with coin, which 
she handed to Maubert. 

M. Notande looked on with the livid and 
haggard aspect of a corpse—his limbs appeared 
to refuse their office—his eyes, starting from 
their sockets, were riveted to my comrade’s 
face—blood trickled from his clenched hands— 
his muscles became rigid; he gasped fearfully 
for breath, and fell in a swoon to the ground. 

Lifting him up, by the aid of the women, I 
bore him to his chamber, and laid him on the 
bed. 

Beforé returning to Maubert in the library, I 
took a solitary turn or two in the gallery, to 
collect my thoughts and to frame, if possible, 
some key to the mysteries of the night. I knew 
my comrade’s honesty and his courage, and this 
knowledge only served to increase my ity. 
It was evident to me that he had been acting 
in the presence of our host; and it 
evident, too, that he knew I was aware 
was acting; because several times, while 
sibly smoothing his moustache, as if 
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unconscious habit, he had placed a finger on his| ‘‘Oh,”’ said he, “the Ghost is -my very good 
lips, giving me at the same time a peculiar look. | friend ; we shall not quarrel, I assure you, But 
But, on the other hand, it was as plain, that he adieu for to-night—you forget that I have had 
was all along the subject of painful and profound | no sleep.” 1 

emotion—that he had nerved himself to the per-' He withdrew, meeting Nannette at the door, 
formance of a difficult, perhaps a perilous enter- | and I fancied I heard a kind of confidential 
prise, and that he had tasked the whole energies | whispering as they ascended the stairs together. 
of body and mind to its accomplishment. From | I was about to lie down once more to rest, when 
my knowledge of his character, I came to the | Marcelle tapped at the door, and requested me 
conclusion that the best plan would be to|to wait up until she should return with the 
leave him to his own resources, and not to| doctor, whom she was going to summon to the 





interfere. 

On returning to the library, where the belt 
of gold lay on the table, 1 asked him what he 
meant to do with all that money. 


‘Restore it to the right owner,” said he. | 
‘‘ And now, comrade, be so good as to ask me no | 


more questions till we get out of this house.” 
Saying this, he took up the belt, and was about 
to withdraw. 

‘Where are you going ?” I asked. 

‘*'To bed, to be sure,” said he. 

‘What! along with that terrible Ghost ?” 





assistance of M. Notande, who as yet had not 
recovered the use of his speech. She was absent 
about half-an-hour, when she returned, bringing 
the Asculapius with her. 1 was on the watch for 
them, and let them in, and then threw myself 
once more on the couch, and in spite of my 
perplexed imagination, fell into a sleep which 
was not disturbed until the rays of the morning 
sun streaming into the room roused me from 


slumber. 


( Concluded in our next.) 
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Ir is a question whether at the present moment 
there is any man living 


multitudinous array of subjects which London 


resents for study, sufficient to justify the boast | 


of such knowledge. It may even be doubted 
whether there are ten individuals among the 
two and a-half millions who form the population 
of to-day, who have ever personally explored 
the entire area comprised within the limits of 
the modern metropolis, and for whom there does 
not exist some terra incognita yet to be discovered. 
If the fact be so, how much less probable is it 
that a single mind could grasp the compre- 
hensive whole in all its varied aspects. As well 
may a student of the schools attempt to master 


all the sciences, as the student of men and_ 
manners hope to read the secret heart of London | 


and fathom all its hidden mysteries. This, in 
truth, is what no writer attempts to perform. 
The more it is investigated, the more clearly is 
the subject seen to be inexhaustible ; and each 
writer, following the dictates of inclination, 
education, or temperament, fixes upon some 
separate section of the vast picture, or viewing 
the whole at a distance from some peculiar 
stand-point, gives us his minute details, or his 
vague philosophies, according to the spirit that 
is in him. The World of London, a conglo- 
merate of microcosms, holds a crowd of worlds 
within it. 
of literature, of commerce—of learning, of wit, 
of fancy, of imagination—of eloquence, of 


who has an adequate | 
knowledge of what London is in the aggregate. | 
The researches of a long life, however diligently | 
employed, would not suffice to put the keenest. 
observer in possession of information upon the | 
squalor, and neglect. 


Here is the world of art, of science, | 
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politics, of statesmanship—of wealth and in- 
fluence, of intrigue and corruption—of reckless 
ambition and of despair as reckless—of capricious 
fashion and tattered poverty—of life in its 
most exciting and intoxicating phases, and of 
miserable death amid the surroundings of filth, 


To the “‘ mighty heart” of London flow, as 
by a natural law, the riches of either hemisphere 


_—from all points of the compass, and through a 
thousand channels, comes whatever of rich and 


rare, of useful or luxurious, the ingenuity of 
man can furnish, or his necessities demand—to 
be there consumed or thence distributed for con- 
sumption in our own or other lands. And with 
the material wealth of the globe comes also, as 
inevitably, the intellectual—with the triumphs of 
enterprise come the triumphs of thought; and 
where the great heart of the world throbs, there 
the great soul of the world is concentrated. 

The London that exists in books, then, nu- 
merous as they are, and admirable as some of 
them are, can never be more than a fragmeutary 
representation of living London itself. Now it 
is a dry topography, serving the purpose of an 
ubiquitous sign-post, by which the stranger may 
steer an undeviating course through the puzzling 
mazes of the streets, snatching a passing glance 
at the noteworthy objects in bis way. Now it 
is a catalogue of the public buildings and insti- 
tutions, with technical descriptions of their 
styles of architecture, perhaps enlivened (?) with 


* Curiosities of London: exhibiting the most rare and 
remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with 
nearly fifty years’ Personal Recollections. By Jobn 
Timbs, F.8.A, London: Bogue. 1855. — 
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a column or two of statistical accounts. Now 
it is a series of pedestrian excursions in which 
the author accompanies you as a guide, pointing 
out what Ae thinks worthy of remark, but which 
are merely surface matters, and omitting all 
mention of what is historical or suggestive. 
Now it is a furlong or two of house-fronts, with 
but a page or so of letterpress, as though London 
were nothing else but brick walls and windows. 
Now it is a biographical survey, in which the 
wise and witty, the great and noble, the cele- 
brated and the good, and the notoriously vile and 
infamous, re-people the old localities in which 
they once flourished. Now it is a historical one, 
in which the locale of certain interesting events 
is definitely fixed and established—and now it 
is an ecclesiastical one, interesting mainly to 
Mother Church and her favoured children in 
cassock and band. But anon comes a different 
class of writers, who, decreeing with some 
justice that brick and mortar London, after 
all, is but the mere husk and shell of London 
proper, leave all that hard and dusty ma- 
terial to the antiquaries and archeologists, 
and attack, as they conceive, the veritable 
kernel of the subject by exhibiting the world of 
London in the Londoner himself, under the in- 
numerable shapes and seemings which folly and 
fashion, or circumstance and necessity, urge him 
to assume. The present time is rich in writings 
of this latter class, and their general popularity 
may be assumed from their increased multipli- 
cation. But a true picture of London, so far as 
the production of such a work is possible, while 
it should be isometrical rather than perspective, 
should comprehend as many of the myriad parts 
of the great whole as it is possible to represent. 
He who describes London must recollect that to 
London he addresses himself—that he has an 
audience who will judge him from every point 
of view. He must write historically, archzolo- 
gically, and topographically ; he must have the 
patience to touch upon the plainest matters of 
fact as well as the most curious and interesting 
details—and industry and perseverance enough 
to consume the years of his life in researches into 
the past and observations on the present—ex- 
ercising a constant watchfulness upon the 
changes going on under his eye. If to these 
capabilities he add a certain class of perceptions 
which lead him to fasten instinctively upon 
what is odd, grotesque, or curious, either in 
form, or essence, or action—if his human sym- 
pathies do not grow old and deadened in the 
course of his labours—if he have an educated 
eye, as well as an educated mind, disc erning 


the picturesque wherever it exists, in nature, in| 


character, and in literature, and be well read in 
all three—then, with such a subject, he will 
assuredly produce a striking and suggestive 
book—one which we shall take up with plea- 
sure, lay down with reluctance, and refer to 
again and again 

It is es Mr. Timbs possesses these quali- 
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fications for the work in a high degree that the 
‘‘ Curiosities of London” appears to us entitled 
to assert for itself a claim to general aéveptance. 
Of all modern works on London, it is beyond 
question the most complete and thorough-going, 
the most inquisitive, curious, and comprehensive. 
London, old and new, past and present, rich and 
poor, lofty and mean, is characteristically dis- 
played in its pages—while a “ Biographia Lon- 
dinensis’”’ could hardly supply more interesting 
facts relating to celebrated men than the reader 
will meet with in rambling pleasantly among 
the yet existing memorials of their day. By 
way of citing a sample of one kind of informa- 
tion with which the volume abounds, we shall 
take the liberty of a stroll with Mr. Timbs for a 
few minutes along the neighbourhood of the 
Strand. 

Starting from Northumberland House, we 
learn that upon the site of No. 1, Strand, stood 
the official residence of the Secretary of State, 
where lived Sir Harry Vane the elder, in the 
reign of Charles I. In Northumberland-court, 
formerly known as ‘‘ Lieutenants’ Lodgings,” 
once lodged Nelson. In Northumberland-street, 
with his step-father, a brickleyer, lived Ben 
Jonson when he went to a private school in St. 
Martin’s Church, where Camden was then 
junior master. In Craven-street, at No. 7, 
lived Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in 1771; and at 
No. 27, died, in 1839, James Smith, one of the 
authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” At No. 18, 
Strand, was born, in 1776, Charles Mathews, 
whose father there kept a bookseller’s shop, to 
which Rowland Hill and Dr. Adam Clarke used 
to resort. In York House, a part of whose site 
is occupied by No. 31, Strand, lived Lord Bacon 
when a boy. Here the great seal was taken 
from him; and here he wished to die, but was 
forbidden after his release from the Tower to 
come within the verge of the Court. The house 
was afterwards obtained by Buckingham by 
grant from James I. Cromwell gave it to 
Fairfax, whose daughter marrying the second 
Duke of Buckingham, it was re-conveyed to the 
Villiers family. In York-buildings a bubble 
water company erected a steam-engine as early 
as the year 1720. In Buckingham-street, at 
the last house on the west side (since rebuilt), 
lived Samuel Pepys from 1684 to 1700; and 
No. 15, on the east side, was hired for Peter the 
Great in 1698. At No. 14, in the top chambers, 
lived William Etty, R.A., from 1826 to 1849. 
John-street occupies the site of Durham House, 
which extended from the river to the Strand. 
It was built by the Bishop of Durham. It was 
afterwards the residence of Dudley, Earl of 
Northumberland; here his son married Lady 
Jane Grey, who, on the crown, was 
escorted hence to the Tower. Elizabeth gave 
Durham-place to Raleigh, who kept it for 
twenty years, surrendering it in 1603 to the then 
Bishop of Durham. Aubrey well remembered 
Raleigh’s study, which was on a little turret 
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that looked over the Thames. Beaufort-build- | 


ings stand on the site of the house in which | 
‘at least, marked with the pencil, any one 


the Marquis of Worcester wrote his “‘ Century 
of Inventions. 


daughter, was married to the Duke of York. In 
a house on this site was born Aaron Hill, 1685. 
At the east corner, upon the site of No. 96, 
Strand, lived Charles Lillie, a tobacconist, who 
took in letters for the Spectator, Tatler, &c., 
directed to him by the desire of Steele. In 
Cecil-street, and at the ‘‘Globe”’ in Salis- 
bury-street, lived Partridge, cobbler, astronomer, 
and almanack-maker, whom Swift humorously 
killed in 1708, though he actually lived till 
1715. In Fountain-court is the ‘ Coal-Hole,”’ 
a tavern haunt of Edmund Kean. At No. 3, 
in this court, died, in 1827, Blake, the painter, 
and the author of some strange poems full of 
fire and fury or of the gentlest tenderness. On 
the site of No. 141, Strand, dwelt Jacob Tonson, 
bookseller. No. 142 occupies the site of the 
Turk’s Head Coffee-house, which Dr. Johnson 
encouraged, ‘‘for the mistress of it is a good, 
civil woman, and has not much business.”’ In 
Norfolk-street, in a house near the water-side, 
lodged Peter the Great in 1698. At the south- 
west corner lived William Penn, and afterwards, 
in the same house, Dr. Birch, historian of the 
Royal Society. At No. 8, lived Samuel Ire- 
land, whose son, William Henry, then eighteen, 
forged the ‘‘ Shakspeare Papers’ in 1795: here 
Dr. Parr and Dr. Warton fell on their knees 
and kissed the MS., “‘great and impudent 
forgery,” as Parr subsequently called it. In 
this street also lived Mountfort the player; and 
in Howard-street lodged Mrs. Bracegirdle the 
actress, on whose account Mountfort fought a 
bloody duel with Lord Mohun, and was killed. 
No. 191, Strand, was the shop of William God- 
win, bookseller, and author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams.” 
In Essex-street was held the Robin Hood So- 
ciety—a debating club, the scene of Burke’s 
earliest eloquence, and of which Goldsmith was 
a member. 

The above are some gleanings of the informa- 
tion to be picked up in a walk along the south 
side of the Strand. For the full harvest the 
reader must refer to the book, which will lead 
him back again by the north side, improving the 
time by the same sort of entertainment. It will 
lead him, further, whithersoever he chooses to 
go over the broad surface of the metropolis, re- 
viving the associations of the past by the detail 
of actions and events sometimes curiously illus- 
trative of personal character as well as of the 
spirit and manners of the times. 

In the selection of extraets from this volume 
we feel somewhat puzzled. The embarras de 
richesse is in this case too perplexing: the 
amount of curious matter bearing upon an 
infinite variety of subjects is so vast, that, 


” Lord Clarendon once lived in | 
it, and it was there that Anne Hyde, his | 








choose what we will, we feel pretty sure of 
leaving the best things unchosen. A_ single 
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day’s reading of the book, and it contains read- 
ing for a week, shows a hundred passages, 


of which would be amusing or interesting 
to the reader. If contrast were desirable, we 
might quote in one column a of description 
from the mansions or club-houses of the West 
End or the guilds of the City corporations, and 
in another the details of the old Rookery of St. 
Giles, or of Clare Market, or Seven Dials. Were 
we disposed to be exclusively antiquarian we 
might transfer to our the account here 
given of Roman London, and couple that with 
memorials gathered from the chronicles of old 
Stow and Strype, and with the author’s own 
researches into the ancient crypts of London, 
upon which there is a chapter of unusual inte- 
rest. Were we to indulge only our artistic 
tendencies, we might revert to the magnificent 
galleries in private mansions, which are the 
shrines of the noblest works of art that the 
several schools have produced: we might point 
to the Raphaels, Rembrandts, Titians, and Hob- 
bemas at Bridgewater House; to the wondrous 
Flemish and Dutch collection at Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s; to the ‘“‘ Liber Veritatis’ of Claude at 
the Duke of Devonshire’s; and so on through 
the mansions of the nobility and the museums 
of the realm, and through such a catalogue of 
rarities and gems of art as no other nation can 
boast. Were commerce our hobby, we might 
turn to the banks of the Thames, the Docks, the 
shipping, and the Port of London; to the Bank 
with its bullion, the Exchange with its bulls 
and bears, and the Markets with their inexhaust- 
ible stores. Were amusement our object, we 
might wander from garden to theatre—from 
Almacks old to Vauxhall new—from panoramas 
to tea-gardens—from fairs to fireworks—and 
through an endless variety of recreations of 
every stamp for every grade of society. Did 
we seek instruction, we are here shown where 
to find it, whatever the species of knowledge 
that is desiderated. In short, of whatever Lon- 
don is and has been—of all the materials it 
contains for observation and reflection, this 
volume affords us the completest and, we think, 
the best-arranged collection extant. As our 
space for extract is limited, and as we cater for 
the general reader, our quotations must be brief 
and such as are of general interest. 

Concerning ‘‘ London Stone,” Mr. Timbs in- 
forms us that it is 


a fragment of the Lapis Milliaris of the Romans, “a 
pillar set up by them in the centre of the forum of Agri- 
cola’s station, the gnoma, or umbilicus castri Londinensis,” 
Stow describes it on the south side of the street, near the 
channel of Walbrook, “pitched upright, a great stone, 
called London Stone, fixed in the ground very deep, 
fastened with bars of iron, and so strongly set that if 
carts do run against it through negligence, the wheels be 
broken and the stone itself be unshaken.” There is evi- 
dence to the belief that it was placed here a thousand 
years ago; and Camden considers it to have been the 
great central milestone from which the ‘British high- 
roads radiated, and the distances on them were reckoned 
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similar to that in the Forum at Rome. London Stone is , 
referred to as a local mark of immemorial antiquity in | 
Saxon charters. Stow found it mentioned as a landmark | 
in a list of rents belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, | 
at the end of “a fair-written Gospel book,” given to that | 
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the side of the Tally Court in the Exchequer. 
nied Sa '4sh ue SOOT re 
valuable records in the Chapter House, w it 
still remains. It is kept “in the vaulted porch never 
warmed by fire. From the first deposit of Domesday 


foundation by the West Saxon King, Athelstane, who | volume in the Treasury at Winchester, in the reign of 
reigned from 925 to 941...... Henry Fitz-Alwyn, | the Conqueror, it certainly never felt or saw a Sire 
“the Draper of London Stone,” was the first Mayor of (says Sir F. Palgrave), yet every page of the vellum is 
London, 1189...... Holinshed mentions the Stone | bright, sound and perfect.” In making searches or 
in describing the insurrection of Jack Cade, who, when | transcripts you are not allowed to touch the text; a rule 
he had forced his way into the capital, struck his sword | which has been kept from time immemorial, and to which 
upon London Stone, exclaiming, “ Now is Mortimer lord | the excellent condition of the record may be partly 
of this city.” Shakspeare has introduced this dramatic | ascribed. It is remarkable that Domesday Book, which 
incident in the Second Part of Henry IV...... _is usually so minute in regard to our principal towns and 
Luther’s “Table Talk” was first “printed by William | cities, is deficient in respect to London. It only men- 


Du Gard, dwelling in Suffolk-lane, near London Stone.” 
Watling-street, of which Cannon-street is a continuation, 
is supposed to have been the principal street of Roman 
London ; but it may have been a British road before the 
arrival of the Romans, to which earlier period Strype 
refers the London Stone. After the Great Fire of 1666, 
the ground in Cannon-street was much disturbed, and 
the “large foundations” of London Stone led Wren to 
consider it to have been some more considerable 
mqnument than even the Roman milliarium; for ad- 
joining “ were discovered some tesselated pavements, 


and other extensive remains of Roman workman-. 


ship and buildings. Probably, this might in some 
degree have imitated the Milliarium Aurem at Con- 
stantinople, which was not in the form of a pillar 
as at Rome, but an eminent building” containing 
many statues. The Stone, before the Great Fire, was 
“much worn away, and as it were but a stump re- 
maining.” It was then cased over by Wren, with a new 
+ ng, Maa: wrought and cut hollow, something 
like a Roman altar or pedestal, admitting the ancient 
fragment, “now not much larger than a bomb-shell,” 
to be seen through a large aperture near the top. The 
‘ Stone, in its old position on the south side of the street, 
being complained of as a nuisance, was removed to the 
pn side in 1742, close to the kerb ; here again it proved 
an obstruction; and in 1798, when the church was 
about to be repaired, the venerable Stone was by some of 
the parishioners doomed to destruction; but Mr. Thomas 
Maiden, of Sherborne-lane, printer, prevailed on the 
parish officers to have it placed against the south wall of 
the church where it now remains. 


Our next extract shall be from Mr. Timbs’ 


account of 
DOMESDAY BOOK, 


The Register of the lands of England, framed by order 
of William the Conqueror, the earliest existing record, 
and not only the most ancient, but beyond dispute the 
most noble monument of the whole of Britain.” It is 
the great treasure in the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, where it is preserved to this day in its pristine 
freshness, fair and legible as when first written. It is 
comprised in two volumes, one a large folio, the other a 
quarto. The first is written on 382 double pages of 
vellum, in one and the same hand, in a small but plain 
character, each page having a double column. Some of 
the capital letters and principal passages are touched 
with red ink. The second volume in quarto is written 
in 450 pages of vellum, but in a single column, and in a 
large fair character. At the end of the second volume 
is the following memorial in capital letters, of the time 
of its completion: “ Anno Millesimo Octogesimo Sexto 
ab Incarnatione Domini, vigesimo vero regni Willielmi, 
facta est ista Descriptio, non solum per hos tres Comi- 
tatus, sed etiam per alios,” 
same year, 1086, is assignable as the date of the first 
volume. Although in early times, Domesday, jous as 
it was always deemed, occasionally travelled, like other 
records, to distant parts, till 1696 it was usually 
kept with the King’s seal at Westminster, by 


From internal evidence, the | i 


| tions a vineyard in Holborn, belonging to the Crown ; 
'and ten acres of land near Bishopsgate, belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; yet, certainly, observes 
Sir Henry Ellis, in his introduction to Domesday, no 
mutilation of the manuscript has taken place; since the 
account of Middlesex is entire, and is exactly coincident 
with the abridged copy of the survey taken at the time, 
and now lodged in the office of the King’s Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer. Still a distinct and independent sur- 
vey of the City might itself have been made at the time 
of the general survey, although now lost or destroyed, 
if not remaining among the unexplored archives of the 
Crown. 
| From ‘‘ Domesday Book”’ to ‘‘ Brooks's” is a 
long leap; but we have taken a longer before 
to-day in the turning of a leaf; and we must 
_ quote our author’s account of the old Whig Club- 
House, if only as a specimen of the multum in 
parvo, and his tact in the* condensation of intel- 
ligence :— 

Brooks’s, the Whig Club-house, at 60, west side of St. 
James’s-street, was designed by Holland, and opened in 
1778; but was originally established in Pall Mall, in 
1764, by the Duke of Portland, C. J. Fox, and others. 
It was formerly a gaming club kept by Almack, and 
| then by Brooks, a wine-merchant and money-lender, who 
left the club soon after the present house was built, and 
| died in poverty about 1782. Among the early members 
'were C. J. Fox, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, 
Horace Walpole, Hume, Gibbon, and Sheridan. When 
Wilberforce was young and gay he played here at faro; 
‘but his usual resort was at Goosetree’s in Pall Mall, 
where he one night kept the bank and won 600/.; but 
this weaned him from gaming. On March 21, 1772, 
Mr. Thynne retired from Brooks’s in disgust, because he 
had won only 12,000 guineas in two months. The Club 
was famous for wagers; and the old betting-book is an 
oddity. 

Enough has been said of the Tower of Lon- 
don by all writers who have taken the capital 
for their subject; but we are not aware that so 
much has ever been said in so small a com 
as in the sixteen pages which Mr. Timbs allots 
for curiosities under this head. We shall quote 


but a single paragraph :— 





outer ; each sent 
i 





carefully locked and barred, the procession returns, the 


ee 
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sentries exacting the same explanation, and receiving the 
same answer as before. Arrived once more in front of the 
main guard-house, the sentry there gives a loud stamp 
with his foot, and asks, “Who goes there ?”—“ Keys.” 
“Whose keys ?” —“ Queen Victoria’s keys.” —“ Advance 
Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s well.” The Yeoman 
Porter then exclaims, “God bless Queen Victoria!” The 
main guard respond “Amen.” The officer on duty gives 
the word, “Present arms!” The firelocks rattle; the 
Officer kisses the hilt of his sword; the escort fall in 
among their companions ; and the Yeoman Porter marches 
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has been sparing of his words. Dr. Johnson 
thus admonished Boswell—‘“‘ If you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets 
and squares, but must survey the innumerable 
little lanes and courts. It is not in the showy 
evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity 
of human habitations which are crowded to- 
gether, that the wonderful immensity of London 
consists.” But the London of Johnson was a 


across the parade alone to deposit the keys in the Lieu- | ©0545! ; 
tenant’s lodgings. The ceremony over, not only is all| trifle in comparison with the London of to-day ; 


ingress and egress totally precluded, but even within the! and yet the Doctor spoke only of magnitude. 
walls no one can stir without being furnished with a Had the author of this work had nothing but 
ae /mere magnitude to deal with, he might have 

The above few examples, though they will | found his materials ready prepared to his hands, 
afford the reader uo means of judging of the | and have spared himself the labours which have 
variety and extent of the author’s researches, any | occupied the years almost of an average genera- 
more than a few isolated bricks would declare tion. The ‘‘ wonderful immensity” of London, 
the altitude of a building, may yet serve to show | however, consists in some things else than its 
the kind of grit of which the vast mass of the | courts and alleys and human habitations crowded 
matter is composed. The style of the writer is| together. What these things be, as we have 
throughout the severest antithesis to paragraph- | hinted above, no man knows, and no man ever 


making and penny-a-lining, and we might point 
out some specimens which are themselves real 
curiosities in this respect. On the other hand, 
he has been just as prodigal of his labours as he 


will know completely; let him who would 
arrive at the nearest approximation to the whole 
truth, avail himself, in the prosecution of his 
inquiries, of the ‘‘ Curiosities of London.” 
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OF THE 


America is determined to keep us amused. ! the just indignation of our contemporaries, and 
We are never left for long together without a|endeavour to speak conscientiously and ad- 
“startling novelty” from the ‘almighty re-| visedly rather than ‘‘slashingly.” We must, 
public.” ‘‘ Keep your eye fixed’”’—said one of indeed, be occasionally severe, but we would be 
her “ newspaperial”’ bards— 'kind and thoughtful too. If the lady should 
“Keep your eye fixed on the American Fagle, | S€€ these pages, she will find we think she has a 
Whom we as the proud bird of destiny hail ; ‘mission,’ if she will only condescend to accept 
For that wise fowl you can never inveigle, it, and ‘subdue the vivid shapings’” which 
By depositing salt on his venerable tail!” deform her natural proportions. We take it 
But the advice was hardly necessary. What) that she is a person who will not be driven, but 
with the Great Sea-Serpent, and Spirit-rapping, | who may be led; and, considering the mingled 
and “Uncle Tom,” and Barnum, we are kept, | spirit of jealousy and respect with which 
nolens volens, at the full stare; and, as for ‘‘in-| American authors, and of course American 
veigling that wise fowl,” why, really, we) female authors in particular, look to English 
haven’t the leisure to think of such a thing, so/ criticism, we cannot reconcile it with our 
long as the divine (or, as we ought to say, Jupi- | notions of duty to write a “smart’—and irri- 
terial) animal keeps us on the defensive. Let | tating—paper, which could not be expected to 
him turn tail for a minute or two, and give our produce anything but defiance, and an intensifi- 
celebrated Lion time to find his salt-box, and cation of the faults of the criticised. If a re- 
we will see what can be done. But we can’t | viewer cannot afford to be a Christian gentle- 
romise him a Barnum—we haven't the article | man, when he has pen in hand, his is indeed a 
in stock, and don’t know where to look for it. _| pitiful trade. 

It is unfortunate for Fanny Frew, and un- | The publication of ‘‘ Ruth Hall”’ is ill-timed, 
fortunate for the interests of literature and just not only in a business point of view, but because 
criticism, that her ‘“ Rrra Hat’ should have | our critics have not yet recovered from the irri- 
appeared contemporaneously with the auto- tation which Mr. Barnum’s book has caused 
biography of the Big Showman. It is also, we them, and have the word “‘ humbug”’ yet linger- 
think, other questions apart, an ill-advised, as ing on the tips of their pens; add to this, that 
well as an ill-timed publication. But, in what | the frequent extravagances, affectations, and 
we are going to say of this lady and her book, | vulgarisms of Fanny Fern’s style, with her 
we shall separate her and the volume from | true Yankee ostentatiousness of sentiment, make 
“ Bookselling Dodges” which have provoked | out a strong primd facie ease against her, and 
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that it is not every reviewer who will be at the| privacy she has broken, and shall make our 
ins to read a book two or three times to make , own comments. 
sure of a basis of talent and good-feeling in its; We have called the process we have assumed 
author. Fanny Fern’s reputation on this side | for the construction of “‘ Ruth Hall” a hazardous 
of the Atlantic is of a gipsy character, and of | one, and the personal feelings that ‘‘do so 
mushroom growth ; and a work which has, to a | easily beset us,” among which vanity is not 
hasty reader, so much the air of an auto-|the least, must make it so mm any case. 
biography written in the third person, could) But self-glorification, and oblique deprecia- 
scarcely have done worse for itself and its author | tion of others, were the least of the dangers 
than by appearing in the wake of Barnum. |to which Fanny Fern exposed herself in pro- 
For “ Ruth Hall” Aas, most unluckily, an ducing this book, as she must now be con- 
autobiographical air ; and it is, we repeat, avery vinced. A scandal-loving public imsist on 
ill-advised publication, as well as an ill-timed | finding the original of every portrait, and darken 
one. In America, it has raised clouds of scandal | counsel with ‘‘ that’s her own father;” ‘‘ that’s 
around itself and its writer; and over here, it | her own brother;” and “that’s a gentleman who 
has been strongly condemned. It is, indeed, to) &c.’’ We think we can find an excuse 
be regretted that any portion of our press should | for the unhappy blunders she has been guilty 
have taken it for granted, upon no better foun- | of. It is easy to conceive that, possessing even 





dation than literary gossip, that the book is a 
revengeful ‘‘ show-up” of Fanny’s connections, | 
and proceeded to deal with it as a réchauffé of her | 
own life, served up with ingratitude, ‘‘ malice, | 
and all uncharitableness,’”’ for sauce. We would | 
fain hope that the approaching publication of | 
the lady’s real life-story will make some who. 
have written in haste repent at leisure; and that 
one writer at least, who has wound up his) 
‘ article with an ambiguous statement which will 
be read by many as an insinuation against her 
personal purity, will not hesitate to come for- 
ward in sackcloth and ashes, when he has dis- 
covered his mistake, and do public penance for | 
his malice or carelessness. 

Our own idea is, that wherever ‘‘ Ruth Hall ”’ 
has been taken for an autobiography, there can | 
be little critical discrimination. There is much 
truth in the old saying, that a woman’s story | 





more than the ordinary sensitiveness of the sex 
to public opinion, she might be much annoyed 
by passages of gossip continually in circulation 
about her; and that she might take inaccurate 
measure of the general curiosity and the general 
sentiment. Then, she would work up into a 
story such of her own experiences as would suf- 
fice to give the world an approximatively vera 
effigies of Fanny Fern, and silence the speculators; 
but she would introduce characters and features 
which should leave her own portrait, and her 
literary history the only absolutely true portions 
of the book ; no one (she would say to herself) can 
suspect me of intending to vilify my own father; 
but Ruth must have passionate antecedents in her 
childhood, and I must introduce such and such 
scenes. Add to this, that Fanny has evidently 


studied Jane Eyre with devoted admiration, and 


has, unconsciously perhaps, made tt a model for 


may generally be known by the superior black- | such imitation as her own special gift would per- 
ness of her villains ; and we should never have | mit her to achieve. Now, it takes no conjuror to 
doubted that the worst characters in ‘ Ruth| tell us that a would-be artist sitting down to 
Hall” were fancy portraits to which a talent) write a story with one eye on her work, and 
for minute observation had given a life-like air.|one on herself and Jane Eyre, and both on 
With respect to the general strueture of the | the mob (if such an impossible figure of speech 
story, we should have supposed its author had} may be permitted), is safe for producing a dis- 
taken actual experiences for starting points, and tortion which should fail of every object she had 
worked them out into incidents as she pleased; | in view, in lieu of conciliating them all. Call 
a hazardous process, but not necessarily a wrong this, if you will, the mistake of a vain, spoiled 
one. We have no doubt this will prove to be woman; say it is the aberration of a morbidly 
the true state of the case: the alternative is, ‘excited nature, brooding over a painful history ; 
that Fanny Fern is a worthless woman, without | and you will probably be right—but it involves 
one spark of that magnanimity of soul wanting | nothing that would justify a reviewer in trying 
which no two-legged creature is other than to write an authoress down. At least, it shows 
contemptible. One strong reason for rejecting | that she has grasped (obscurely and clumsily) 
this alternative is, that Fanny Fern has entirely _ the true secret of bookwriting, 1.¢., t you can 
passed over in her narrative a topic in her) only write well what you have lived; that the 
history which offered peculiar temptations to a) backbone of a story must be something which is 
malicious and daring woman. This should have | real to you, or it will not prove so to the reader, 
occurred to her critics, as it will do to ordinary | As for the individuals who complain of being 
readers who know anything of her life. We, | caricatured in ‘‘ Ruth Hall,” they should have 
personally, decline mentioning names and in-| remembered the stulte nudabit conscientiam 
cidents which are no one’s business. If the! animi, and held their peace; for if it is Fanny 
lady publishes her true biography, as we hear | Fern’s revenge, why—Fanny is a mean, bad 
she is going to do, it will be her own act, and | woman,—but then, you know, @ revenge # & 
we shall then feel that we need not respect the | revenge, after all, «.¢., injury given for injury. 
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The, pictures given of American able-editors, 
and the struggles of a literary neophyte, are not, 
we believe, in the least overcharged, but the 


contrary; still it is not to be supposed that | respec 


press-men over there, or over here, for that 
matter, would like to be shown up, or would fail 
to give tit-for-tat in reviewing the book. 

We proceed to say a brief word of Fanny 
Fern’s writings, apart from the scandalous 
questions raised by the publication of this story, 
and shall have a word to say besides on the 
position of the literary man, by way of close. 

A couple of years ago, the general reader, 
scrambling among periodicals and country papers 
at odd moments, began to notice short paragraphs 
signed “Fanny Fern.”’ They were so thoroughly, 
obtrusively, American in tone and style that it 
did not require casual allusions to dollars and 
dimes, or woman’s mission, or “‘ upper-ten-dom,”’ 
to make you exclaim, “why here’s a kind of 
female Sam Slick!” For the new vision evi- 
dently had a good deal of humour, and had seen 
life. But it immediately occurred to you that 
she had seen it from an unusual point of view, 
and had probably acquired the painful portion of 
her experience at a late period—that her dis- 
belief in the rose-colour was of comparatively 
recent date. Sometimes, she made you laugh: 
sometimes, you may perhaps not be ashamed to 
confess, she made the tears start. Often she was 
hoydenish ; often coarse; occasionally, you said, 
‘*immodest,”’—but then, she was an American, 
and an American lady’s mode of life is peculiar, 
and calculated to develope playful rompishness 
into boldness; if Fanny Kemble might be par- 
doned for riding about in pants et id genus omne, 
Fanny Fern might be excused for an occasional 
escapade. When you came to see her scraps col- 
lected, when you got hold of the first and second 
series of “‘ Fern Leaves,” you found that they 
were not always correct in either grammar or 





taste, and not always free from the insincerity 
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world, she has been both worried and flattered, 
and restlessness and egotism at fever-heat have 
forced into a partnership of mischief a really 
table talent, and thrown off “ Ruth Hall.” 
Looking at this book abstractedly, we should 
say that it contains plentiful illustrations of her 
best and her worst qualities. Her best, for it 
has touches of nature and real pathos, with 
what to pathos of right belongs as next of kin— 
real humour; her worst, for it too frequently 
sickens you with cant, and stilted sentiment. 
A story it is not; it is a series of sketches, with 
a slight connecting-thread of individual history ; 
l'art de conter, the authoress has yet to learn, if 
she thinks it worth her while. Her English 
is not always correct, for she uses such 
phrases as ‘‘ whom he considered was,’ &c. ; 
and requires to be told that there is 
no such word as ‘“feminity,” though femi- 
ninity does exist. Fanny cannot dislike 
conventionality of language more than we, but 
she should not be eccentric for no purpose what- 
ever, and should renounce that abominable 
affectation of closing chapters of the “ thrilling” 
order with short sentences. Probably she thinks 
they are like “nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies,” but they are more like doll’s pins 
fastened by a smirking mistress of frippery. 
The length of a chapter may probably be con- 
sidered a matter of taste, but Fanny really 
ought not to give us ninety to about two hun- 
dred pages; which, if we know anything of 
Cocker, makes an average of two pages per 
chapter. The fact is, she is deficient in con- 
centration, and Aints rather than developes, so 
that she finds it expedient to “skip” now and 
then, and dart from scene to scene without cere- 
mony. Well; we do not wish to be hard upon 
her, and certainly, we do not wish that she 
should try to be anything but what she is 
naturally. But if she wants to produce a re- 
spectable work of art, she must watch her 


which results from being obliged to write up to a| moods, and take pains not to appear unneces- 
certain mark in the “sentimental” line. There | sarily wilful. We only hope our advice does 
was a good deal of upholstery and millinery-work | not come too late—that she has not assumed for 
in the language; there were too much ‘‘awe,” and | good and all a false standard for her guidance. 
“hush,” and “trembling,” and “tears;” the| We had very nearly omitted to mention that 
“(dimpled shoulders,” and “round arms,” and | English taste will certainly not tolerate any such 
“large blue eyes,” and ‘wealth of curls,” and | freedom of allusion as she is guilty of in enume- 
“slender foot,” and “bird-like carolling,” | rating the books of Mrs. Hall Senior. We can- 
“came over again too fast’—as lazy Paley | not specify—and we keep silence, ‘more in 
naively said of his stock of sermons, when he | sorrow than in anger.” 
changed to Stanwix. There was a palpable! It is to be supposed that a writer who counts 
lack of training, and an original and not un-|her readers by millions in America and in 
pleasing discursiveness often ran riot into wild- Europe, must have good qualities of some sort. 
ness. But Fanny undoubtedly sketched a scene In truth, she has vivacity, poetical feeling, 
well, and knew what points to seize and what| ready insight into character, good descriptive 
to let alone ; she could write quietly and natu- powers, a quick sympathy with suffering, much 
rally; and, on the whole, she looked at life | moral courage, and an unusual talent for ad- 
with a generous and discriminating eye. You dressing children. Well, these should go for 
thought she had also much moral courage, and | something—we have said enough of her faults, 
might grow into a useful and influential writer, | and will say no more. It strikes us that if this 
if she were neither worried nor flattered. lady will devote herself with chastened energy, 
But, unhappily for her, and perhaps for the | and the womanly address she has at command, 








to the subject of the social position of her own 
sex, and the education of the young of both 
sexes, she may yet do a work for which the 
world unborn shall thank her. Enough—we 
hope yet to see her well quit of the egotism 
which is acting like a consuming fire upon her 
better self, and to be able to bid her God speed 
in a career of steady usefulness. 

We have neither space nor inclination to 
analyse or extract from a shilling book, but 
readers who please may turn, for specimens of 
the author’s happiest manner, to “ Ruth Hall,” 
at chapters 18, 30, 51, 72, 75, 76 (the phreno- 
logical document is evidently genuine, and we 
refer to it as a curiosity), 77, 78, and 86. We 
indicate very few instances of pathos, because 
that is generally overdone—the humour seldom 
is. We should perhaps add, that the book con- 
tains one undoubted portrait, which will be 
recognised by every literary man, but in the 
present state of our information, we decline con- 
demning its introduction. 

A few sentences on that ever-recurring subject, 
the claims of literature upon Society in a pecu- 
niary point of view. We have scarcely dismissed 
Mr. Fullom’s ‘‘ Great Highway,” betore we have 
in ‘“‘Ruth Hall” another tale of literary 
struggles, another exposé of literary backgrounds, 
from the other side of the water. Really, the 
topic is a very painful one. We have not a 
moment’s doubt that in the bitter winter just 
past there have been literary men, and literary 
women too, in this London of ours, who have 
written meritorious things by fireless hearths, 
with no better suppers to look forward to than 
Ruth’s bowl of milk,—men and women, we 
mean, not improvident or intemperate, but in all 
respects quiet, regular, conscientious people. 
Such cases are, no doubt, exceptional; but the 
fact that they do exist, suggests the very obvious 
remark that there is something wrong somewhere. 
Imperfectly rewarded industry of any kind is 
shocking to contemplate ; but, sophisticate as we 
will, there will always be something peculiarly 
shocking in the spectacle of neglected, and half- 
starved intellectual labour. We do not wish to 
be lachrymose or to deal in clap-trap of any 
kind; but there are considerations which convince 
us that the relation of the honest worker in 
thought and feeling to society at large should 
not be dealt with on ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples. Our honest instincts say No! And all the 
world have, till they stifle it, something of the 
feeling of the Irish peasant for ‘‘the boy that’s 
got the larning in him,” and the Spaniard for the 
travelling scholar with the spoon in his sombrero. 
And this fact has its correlate in the feeling of 
delicacy which is at the commencement of his 
career painfully strong, and which never leaves 
him altogether, —the feeling of delicacy about ac- 
cepting for his labour, which torments 
every high-minded literary man; and we should 
suppose in some degree every honest preacher, 
teacher, and lecturer. It is not pride, but a 
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sense of incongruity upon receiving - “ vile 
drachmas” for spinning out one’s dear soul 
into words. We do not believe any man who is 
born to teach, any literary man or preacher who 
is not an interloper, can receive money distinctly 
ror teaching, t.e., for influencing human souls 
for good, without a feeling of degradation, 
which, often repeated, becomes demoralising, 
and leads to hollow, insincere work. We say 
this most deliberately and emphatically; in a 
word, we mean it. solution of the difficulty 
which arises is to be found in the words—per- 
fect liberty of vocation for every man and 
woman. Society must make such arrangements 
that the question—How shall,I win the daily 
bread? shall never come into collision with the 
question—How shall I do the work my Father 
has given me to do?—arrangements in virtue of 
which a man shall not find himself baffled 
when, as Emerson puts it, he tries to fling 
himself into the charmed circle in which the 
young ravens are fed when they cry,—to live, 
instead of grovelling. We are looking a long 
way a-head, we know; we are supposing an 
abolition of social distinctions,—which every 
honest heart sickens at and knows to be rotten; 
a revision of that “great shell system” (see 
Disraeli’s “‘ Popanilla,’’) which every man who 
thinks, when he changes a five-pound note and 
pays his butcher, knows to be false ; and—in fact, 
we are over-leaping half a millennium! But 
there is no progress without anticipating, and 
the absolute test is only to be realised by an 
approximating series of next-bests. 

It is a step in advance that the days of noble 
patronage, and the patronage of the salon are at 
an end, though there is no doubt sufficient 
‘‘magic in the web” of literary cliqueism at this 
moment to puzzle your raw beginner. But we 
expect it will always be true that the peculiar 
organisation which fits a man to be a teacher of 
his fellows, will unfit him, more or less, for 
getting his bread upon ordinary commercial 
principles. The mere existence of a publishing 
class, a class of ‘‘mediums” between the 
and the press, is a confession of the fact 
there is a felt discrepancy. The capacity to 
‘‘make money,’ —which is the monstrous equi- 
valent of modern civilisation for living, 
not depend upon “prudence” and all that, 
though prudence is an auxiliary, but upon a 
certain instinct of acquisition, which is strong 
in most men, and almost entirely lacking in some, 
especially in those who do the thinking for 
the rest. Nothing remains from all this, but 
that: I. The necessity to earn one’s bread sr 
the pen is one which could only arise in a detest- 
ably artificial, and transitionary period, and that 
every man who is under that necessity is in a 
false position, from which both he and society 
must suffer. II. That society must even put 
with it and not- grumble, if she is told and 
then that she ought to see if some combination 
cannot be devised by which those whom she 








The, pictures given of American able-editors, 
and the struggles of a literary neophyte, are not, 
we believe, in the least overcharged, but the 
contrary; still it is not to be supposed that 
press-men over there, or over here, for that 
matter, would like to be shown up, or would fail 
to give tit-for-tat in reviewing the book. 

e proceed to say a brief word of Fanny 
Fern’s writings, apart from the scandalous 
questions raised by the publication of this story, 
and shall have a word to say besides on the 
position of the literary man, by way of close. 

A couple of years ago, the general reader, 
scrambling among periodicals and country papers 
at odd moments, began to notice short paragraphs 
signed ‘‘Fanny Fern.”’ They were so thoroughly, 
obtrusively, American in tone and style that it 
did not require casual allusions to dollars and 
dimes, or woman’s mission, or “‘ upper-ten-dom,”’ 
to make you exclaim, “‘ why here’s a kind of 
female Sam Slick!” For the new vision evi- 
dently had a good deal of humour, and had seen 
life. But it immediately occurred to you that 
she had seen it from an unusual point of view, 
and had probably acquired the painful portion of 
her experience at a late period—that her dis- 
belief in the rose-colour was of comparatively 
recent date. Sometimes, she made you laugh: 
sometimes, you may perhaps not be ashamed to 
confess, she made the tears start. Often she was 
hoydenish ; often coarse; occasionally, you said, 
‘* immodest,’ —but then, she was an American, 
and an American lady’s mode of life is peculiar, 
and calculated to develope playful rompishness 
into boldness; if Fanny Kemble might be par- 
doned for riding about in pants et id genus omne, 
Fanny Fern might be excused for an occasional 
escapade. When you came to see her scraps col- 
lected, when you got hold of the first and second 
series of ‘“ Fern Leaves,” you found that they 
were not always correct in either grammar or 
taste, and not always free from the insincerity 
which results from being obliged to write up to a 
certain mark in the ‘‘ sentimental” line. There 
was a good deal of upholstery and millinery-work 
in the language; there were too much ‘‘awe,” and 
“‘hush,’’ and ‘‘trembling,”’ and “ tears;’’ the 
‘dimpled shoulders,’ and “round arms,” and 
“large blue eyes,” and “‘ wealth of curls,” and 
“slender foot,” and ‘“bird-like carolling,”’ 
‘“‘came over again too fast’’—as lazy Paley 
naively said of his stock of sermons, when he 
changed to Stanwix. 
lack of training, and an original and not un- 
pleasing discursiveness often ran riot into wild- 
ness. But Fanny undoubtedly sketched a scene 
well, and knew what points to seize and what 
to let alone ; she could write quietly and natu- 
rally; and, on the whole, she looked at life 
with a generous and discriminating eye. You 
thought she had also much moral courage, and 
might grow into a useful and influential writer, 
if she were neither worried nor flattered. 

But, unhappily for her, and perhaps for the 


There was a palpable | 
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world, she has been both worried and flattered, 
and restlessness and egotism at fever-heat have 
forced into a partnership of mischief a really 
respectable talent, and thrown off “ Ruth Hall.” 
Looking at this book abstractedly, we should 
say that it contains plentiful illustrations of her 
best and her worst qualities. Her best, for it 
has touches of nature and real pathos, with 
what to pathos of right belongs as next of kin— 
real humour; her worst, for it too frequently 
sickens you with cant, and stilted sentiment. 
A story it is not; it is a series of sketches, with 
a slight connecting-thread of individual history ; 
l'art de conter, the authoress has yet to learn, if 
she thinks it worth her while. Her Eughsh 
is not always correct, for she uses such 
phrases as ‘‘whom he considered was,” &c. ; 
and requires to be told that there is 
no such word as ‘“feminity,” though femi- 
ninity does exist. Fanny cannot dislike 
conventionality of language more than we, but 
she should not be eccentric for no purpose what- 
ever, and should renounce that abominable 
affectation of closing chapters of the “ thrilling” 
order with short sentences. Probably she thinks 
they are like “nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies,” but they are more like doll’s pins 
fastened by a smirking mistress of frippery. 
The length of a chapter may probably be con- 
sidered a matter of taste, but Fanny really 
ought not to give us ninety to about two hun- 
dred pages; which, if we know anything of 
Cocker, makes an average of two pages per 
chapter. The fact is, she is deficient in con- 
centration, and Aints rather than developes, so 
that she finds it expedient to ‘skip’ now and 
then, and dart from scene to scene without cere- 
mony. Well; we do not wish to be hard upon 
her, and certainly, we do not wish that she 
should try to be anything but what she is 
naturally. But if she wants to produce a re- 
_spectable work of art, she must watch her 
moods, and take pains not to appear unneces- 
sarily wilful. We only hope our advice does 
‘not come too late—that she has not assumed for 
good and all a false standard for her guidance. 
We had very nearly omitted to mention that 
English taste will certainly not tolerate any such 
freedom of allusion as she is guilty of in enume- 
rating the books of Mrs. Hall Senior. We can- 
not specify—and we keep silence, ‘‘ more in 
sorrow than in anger.” 

It is to be supposed that a writer who counts 
cher readers by millions in America and in 
Europe, must have good qualities of some sort. 
In truth, she has vivacity, poetical feeling, 
ready insight into character, good descriptive 
_ powers, a quick sympathy with suffering, much 
moral courage, and an unusual talent for ad- 
dressing children. Well, these should go for 
' something—we have said enough of her faults, 
jand will say no more. It strikes us that if this 
lady will devote herself with chastened energy, 
land the womanly address she has at command, 
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to the subject of the social position of her own 
sex, and the education of the young of both 
sexes, she may yet do a work for which the 
world unborn shall thank her. Enough—we 
hope yet to see her well quit of the egotism 
which is acting like a consuming fire upon her 
better self, and to be able to bid her God speed 
in a career of steady usefulness. 

We have neither space nor inclination to 
analyse or extract from a shilling book, but 
readers who please may turn, for specimens of 
the author’s happiest manner, to “‘ Ruth Hall,” 
at chapters 18, 30, 51, 72, 75, 76 (the phreno- 
logical document is evidently genuine, and we 
refer to it as a curiosity), 77, 78, and 86. We 
indicate very few instances of pathos, because 
that is generally overdone—the humour seldom 
is. We should perhaps add, that the book con- 
tains one undoubted portrait, which will be 
recognised by every literary man, but in the 
present state of our information, we decline con- 
demning its introduction. 

A few sentences on that ever-recurring subject, 
the claims of literature upon Society in a pecu- 
niary point of view. We have scarcely dismissed 
Mr. Fullom’s ‘“‘ Great Highway,” betore we have 
in ‘“‘Ruth Hall” another tale of literary 
struggles, another exposé of literary backgrounds, 
from the other side of the water. Really, the 
topic is a very painful one. We have not a 
moment’s doubt that in the bitter winter just 
past there have been literary men, and literary 
women too, in this London of ours, who have 
written meritorious things by fireless hearths, 
with no better suppers to look forward to than 
Ruth’s bowl of milk,—men and women, we 
mean, not improvident or intemperate, but in all 
respects quiet, regular, conscientious people. 
Such cases are, no doubt, exceptional; but the 
fact that they do exist, suggests the very obvious 
remark that there is something wrong somewhere. 
Imperfectly rewarded industry of any kind is 
shocking to contemplate ; but, sophisticate as we 
will, there will always be something peculiarly 
shocking in the spectacle of neglected, and half- 
starved intellectual labour. We do not wish to 
be lachrymose or to deal in clap-trap of any 
kind; but there are considerations which convince 
us that the relation of the honest worker in 
thought and feeling to society at large should 
not be dealt with on ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples. Our honest instincts say No! And all the 
world have, till they stifle it, something of the 
feeling of the Irish peasant for “the boy that’s 
got the larning in him,” and the Spaniard for the 
travelling scholar with the spoon in his sombrero. 
And this fact has its correlate in the feeling of 
delicacy which is at the commencement of his 
career painfully strong, and which never leaves 
him altogether,—the feeling of delicacy about ac- 
cepting money for his labour, which torments 
every high-minded literary man; and we should 
suppose in some degree every honest reacher, 
teacher, and lecturer. It is piyter , but a 
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sense of incongruity upon receiving * vile 
drachmas” for out one’s dear soul 
into words. We do not believe any man who is 
born to teach, any literary man or preacher who 
is not an interloper, can receive money distinctly 
ror teaching, 1.¢., for influencing human souls 
for good, without a feeling of degradation, 
which, often repeated, becomes demoralising, 
and leads to hollow, insincere work. We say 
this most deliberately and emphatically; in a 
word, we mean it. solution of the difficulty 
which arises is to be found in the words—per- 
fect liberty of vocation for every man and 
woman. Society must make such arrangements 
that the question—How shall,I win the daily 
bread? shall never come into collision with the 
question—How shall I do the work my Father 
has given me to do?—arrangements in virtue of 
which a man shall not find himself baffled 
when, as Emerson puts it, he tries to fling 
himself into the charmed circle in which the 
young ravens are fed when they cry,—to live, 
instead of grovelling. We are looking a long 
way a-head, we know; we are supposing an 
abolition of social distinctions, —which every 
honest heart sickens at and knows to be rotten ; 
a revision of that “ great shell system” (see 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Popanilla,’’) which every man who 
thinks, when he changes a five-pound note and 
pays his butcher, knows to be false ; and—in fact, 
we are over-leaping half a millennium ! But 
there is no progress without anticipating, and 
the absolute test is only to be realised by an 
approximating series of next-bests. 

It is a step in advance that the days of noble 
patronage, and the patronage of the salon are at 
an end, though there is no doubt sufficient 
‘magic in the web” of literary cliqueism at this 
moment to puzzle your raw beginner. But we 
expect it will always be true that the peculiar 
organisation which fits a man to be « teacher of 
his fellows, will unfit him, more or less, for 
getting his bread upon ordinary commercial 
principles. The mere existence of a publi 
class, a class of ‘‘mediums’’ between the 
and the press, is a confession of the fact 
there is a felt discrepancy. The ray Be . 
‘‘make money, ’—which is the monstrous 
valent of modern civilisation for living, 
not depend upon “prudence” and all 
though prudence is an auxiliary, but upon a 
certain instinct of acquisition, which is strong 
in most men, and almost entirely lacking in some, 
especially in those who do the thinking 
the rest. Nothing remains from € 


ith 


then Gust che, covbs to tke if cosas Geune 
cannot be devised by which those 
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delights to honour might be placed in an approx1- | 
mation to their normal position, which is that of 
Teachers with nothing to do but to teach, and 
with no feeling of obligation existing on either 
side. Society would have thought it a good joke 
to be asked to put ten thousand pounds into the 
hands of prudent trustees for Goldsmith’s 
benefit; but the Vicar of Wakefield would have 
been cheap at a million. Society,—the knowing | 
jade, so cute, you see! fancies she would not! 
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get half so much work out of the scribblers, if 
the spur were withdrawn; and she is right. But 
she should make the reflection also, that she 
would be better without the greater part of the 
work that is produced under the spur, and that 
the “unrestricted competition” which comes out 
of the muddle is actually more expensive to her 
than any liberal scheme of concert she might 
adopt for mutual benefit. 
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IV.—THE CHEAP PRESS. 


Oor very earliest literary recollection is that of 
calling the attention of our seniors to the laud- 
able accuracy of an itinerant dealer in peri- 
winkles, who pronounced the word with a con-. 
scientious regard to the regular rights of the r. 
Our next, that of bursting into tears of insulted 
dignity, when akind old prig, in perfect igno- 
rance of our stupendous attainments, offered us 
the ignominious sum of sixpence if we would | 
spell Christmas,—we, who were fully equal to 
transubstantiation, metempsychosis, Aldiboron- 
tiphoscophormio, and Chrononhotonthologos ! 
Our next, that of producing a duodecimo 
volume in pothooks and hangers, prefixing a full- 
length sketch of ourself triumphantly waving 
a “grey goosequill,” and writing wunder- 
neath—‘‘ Tue Avurnuor or ruis Book.” But 
somehow, spreading over this “ first garden 
of our simpleness,’’ there are dim remembrances 
of the raw, red babyhood of the Penny Press. 
Not that the penny press seems to have had 
any connection with our own literary status at 
the time, or to do anything more than overhang 
other recollections. For the ‘‘ Penny Magazine”’ 
appears distinctly associated in our minds with | 
the passing of the Reform Bill rather than with | 
our own individual concerns. When we call to. 





He is much disrespected wherever he goes, 
With his cast-iron windows and Waterloo nose, 
He’s often trod hard on poor Johnny Bull’s toes,” &c., 


is jumbled with a poem of Wordsworth’s— 
It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands before our door,”— 
which we must have seen in the Penny Maga- 
zine. In all this there is probably some con- 
fusion of dates, for it seems every bit simulta- 
neous with the case of Norton v. Melbourne, Ed- 
mund Kean’s death, some horrid murder or 
other, our first jacket and waistcoat, and a soli- 
tary expedition among suburban squares, with 
a home-made bow and arrow, for the purpose 


| of taking Cupid bodily. But we have always 


felt a pleasure in talking or writing ever so 
cursorily about the Penny Press, just for auld 
lang syne, and we mean to indulge ourselves on 
this occasion. 

First and foremost in our young affections, 
and in their ‘‘sunny memories,” stands the 
‘‘Penny Magazine;’’ and we felt ourselves in 
Mr. Charles Knight's confidence, when he with- 
drew that pioneer of true progress, with a dig- 
nified, but not angry, disclaimer of any desire 
to keep it before the public longer than the 





mind being carried through the crowded streets | public liked. “It shall not be said,” wrote 
to see the illuminations,—when the illumina- Mr. Knight, when that neat new Series failed, 
tions themselves rise up before us,—a row of | ‘superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,” 
Bishops and the Duke of Wellington all hanging | and, for ourselves, we grew quite maudlin, as he 
by 'the neck, and an engraving (with twocandles disappeared behind the curtain. Through his 
behind) of Michael the Archangel, with frizzly|kind and painstaking instrumentality (the 
hair and agitated eyebrows, ferociously flourish- | Magazine was always well written), we had be- 
ing a monster door-key over a handcuffed come acquainted with the names and spirit of 
‘Satan cast into the bottomless pit for a thou- | the best writers of our country; with the forms 
sand years,”—then, we think of the ‘“ Penny | and history of public edifices all over the world; 
Magazine,” with a cut of the Cave of Elephanta, | with the names and works of the great masters 
or of the Teazle, or of James Watt, or of the! of painting and® sculpture ; with the faces and 
Statue of Peter the Great (we now prefer to call histories of good and great men and women; 
that individual Peter the Detestable) ; or of the | with old travellers—Marco Polo, Busbequis, and 
“Christian's Penny ine,’’ execrably Robert Knox, especially the last ; and with what 
printed ; or of ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal” in quarto ; ‘we cared more for than all this, the sperit of the 
or of Peterborough Cathedral on the front page time. And when we read those papers of 


of “The Mirror.” And the popular song of Dr. Kitto (who has so lately closed his useful 
the period— 


| life), entitled “A Poor Student’s Literary Ways 
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and Means,” and “A Poor Student’s Literary | 
Expenditure,” we comprehended the extent of 
our indebtedness to our Mentor. Most doleful 
was the picture he drew of the sort of reading 
that was popular “‘ in numbers” when he was a 
boy; and we remember he gave a table which | 
showed that for the sum which it would have cost | 
him to buy a part of some “ History of the 
French Revolution,” an aggravating, thin, | 
stingy “number” hawked about by a traveller, 
he could at the time he wrote buy the “ Mirror,” 
‘‘Chambers,”’ “Penny Magazine,” ‘ Weekly 
Visitor” (which last, if we understand the 
transmigrations of periodicals, lives again in the 
“ Leisure Hour,”’) and ever so many more which | 
we do not now remember. ‘‘ The Mirror,’ ” | 
said Dr. Kitto, “is the father of this class of 
periodicals ;” it has gone on improving from year 
to year.’ | 
But we seldom saw the “ Mirror.” The only’ 
number which ever fell into our hands, con- 
tained extracts from James Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of ‘‘ The Wife,”’ and it is somewhere in 
our lumber-room at this moment. We used to 
think it resembled the “Apollo Magazine.” | 
The Apollo Magazine! you say,—what on earth 
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were more literary in character,—gave more 
gossip,—than the “ Penny Magazine.” It was 
our juvenile impression, probably not wrong too, 
that the ‘‘ Mirror” circulated a good deal among 
theatrical folk, and gentlemen of the fourth estate 
—it presup a better culture in its readers 
than did the “ Penny Magazine,” and charged a 
halfpenny more. 

Almost contemporaneously with Mr. Knight’s 
immortal serial, that of the Messrs. Chambers 
began its career; and we are not sure that it 
has not done a ten-fold more important work than 
the former. It addressed itself to the middle 
classes of the country, whose growing impor- 
tance as a part of the body politic was no doubt 
discerned by the sagacious projectors. In a 
playful and unmagisterial spirit, it took up 
social questions almost as soon as they be to 


“oom in the distance,” and whispered in the 


ear of the advanced guard of civilisation, while 
the “ Penny Magazine”’ was teaching the 
million prudence, self-denial and the duty of 
self-training. Mr. Robert Chambers studied, 
we suppose, the Population Returns, and 
grasped the great fact that we were every day 
becoming more and more truly a domestic 





was that? Reader, it was a sixpenny monthly | people; for he issued on the front page of the 
which finished its race before we began ours, | ‘‘ Edinburgh Journal” a series of happily 
unless we are mistaken. We obtained an odd! humorous articles which came home to the 
number from a playmate, in exchange for three bosoms and firesides of the comfortable and 
sour apples and fourteen black-headed nails, | respectable classes, and gave it a peculiar cha- 





because we saw it had poetryin it. Ithad. It| 
contained a little poem headed ‘‘ Two Doves in | 
' a Grove,” beginning 

June bloom and foliage were upon the trees, 


And glimpses of a blue and sunny light 
Came through the hawthorn canopy, 


and ending 





O Love, thy home 

Is not in this rude world! O, gold and care | 

Are thy death-sickness. | 
While, below it were the magical cyphers | 
L.E.L.,—cyphers.of which we did not then know | 
the import. . Probably this was one of her 
earliest poems. It also contained an account of 


a “Child of Song’’ in the shape of a Scotch ) 


Street-singer, who had been heard by some | 
sentimental traveller to add extempore verses to | 
a ballad of Burns; and also some lines by a| 
“young man whose poetry was universally ad- | 
mired at Whittlesea,” running thus :— 
*T was evening when Cuth-Inor rose, 
Where the lovely Loch Long flows, 
By the pale moon’s glimmering ray, 
To pursue his silent way, 
And enjoy the beauteous sheen, 
Shed on the romantic scene—XKc., &c. 


We have long ago had “The Apollo Magazine” 
stolen from us, but we remember enough of its 
namby-pamby contents to show that the cheapest 
penny magazine of to-day is better in substance, 
though less pretentious in tone. This must not 
be taken as an oblique reflection upon the excel- 
lent old “ Mirror,” with which we compared it 
—far otherwise : all we meant was, that both 








racter which it has never changed. He went 
and chatted ad libitum, a modernised Spec- 
tator, upon the Nearthrug of Brown about things 
that Brown loved ; he wrote out for Jones, in a 
funny way which Jones could do no other than 
relish, the very observations Jones had made for 


‘himself, but did not know how to word; and 


while he bantered the superlatively respectable 
Robinson about some peril of his personal dig- 
nity, some every-day, street-corner mishap or 
other, he took care to insinuate a kind word 
for Robinson’s servant or poor relative, or a 
pregnant suggestion upon some point of social 
economics. The Journal never frowned down 
anything because it was new, and there was a 
noticeable leaning towards Phrenology in nume- 
rous leading articles; indeed the phrenological 
terminology was fearlessly adopted, and thousands 
of unsuspicious Great Britons who would have 
shaken their heads at Gall and Spurzheim, took 
in without seruple, from their Chambers, trains 
of thought and observation over which Mr. George 
Combe must have clapped his hands in private. 
The summary given in the “ Information for the 
People” remains, up to this moment, the very 
best, as it is, of course, the cheapest, rudimen- 
tary work on Phrenology ob lished. With 
consummate adroitness, political questions were 
laid open “to the meanest capacity,” in such a 
way that a political drift was not sus 

the “‘ gentle reader ;” and it is not too much to 
say that the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
never have been carried so early as 1846, if it 
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had not been for the Journal. While pioneering | style of moral teaching which begins with the 
middle-class progress, and discussing social eco- | emotions. Instead therefore of saying that the 
nomics in a playful manner, but still with a love of works of fiction for staple reading indi- 
steady—should we say stern ?—regard to utility, | cates among the million of to-day a low degree 
this serial would seem to have had a “‘ weather- | of mental culture, we would rather say it points 
eye” for the wants of that large, and lately much- | to a peculiar stage of human progress, which 
increasing class, who will be appealed to through | might have been low in the individual novel- 
the emotions, who prefer incidental to didactic |devourer of a respectable rank in society fifty 
teaching; and little stories, and a Children’s” Years ago. 
Column were frequently introduced. And the | Be this as it may, between 1830 and 1840, 
public taste justified in this respect the Messrs. | there was a paying circulation for cheap weekly 
Chambers, who have conscientiously perse-) periodicals, devoted to fiction, such as the 
vered in the course they originally marked out’ “ Parterre,’”’ the ‘‘ Romancist,” and the “ Novel 
for themselves, and maintained, amidst a hot| Newspaper,” which mostly gave a complete 
competition, the distinctive character of their| work in each number—sometimes two or three 
Journal, for solidity and instructiveness. | short tales. ‘‘ Tales of the Wars,” “Tales of 
It is one of the most interesting facts in| Horror,” ‘‘The Newgate Calendar,” and“ God’s 
modern ‘‘ developments,” that the readers and | Revenge against Murder,” we also remember in 
writers of Fiction have, of late years, increased | shop- windows during those ten years. There 
beyond calculation and proportion. All ranks | was besides a work, the exact name of which 
of publishers, and all secretaries of Free Libra- we forget, but which confined itself to tradi- 
ries, know perfectly well that from the released | tionary Scottish stories, and enjoyed (such is our 
factory girl to the merchant or lawyer “ at) recollection) a very respectable reputation. But 
home”’ for the evening, the thing that is wanted the success of the ‘ Pickwick Papers” gave 
for the odd hour is ‘a nice story.” We could small publishers a new idea, and the town was 
not give any short précis of our views upon forthwith flooded with stories continued from 
this topic, without running risk of offending| week to week in penny numbers, with inde- 
prejudices, for lack of explanation, so we will | scribably, unutterably, almost inconceivably, vile 
say barely a word or two. Of course, it might) illustrations on wood, of which we have some 
be insisted that the number of those who have. specimens, collected by us for the fun of the 
been taught to read, or to value books, has thing. ‘Bertrand the Brutal; or, the Bloody 
grown more rapidly than the necessary training | Bandit of the Black Forest,”’ with which are given 
in the business of discriminating what is best to away Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of ‘Selina the San- 
be read could be supplied. Ofscourse, too, it is| guinary; or, Love and Devotion.’ “Harold 
obvious to say that the wear and tear of these | the Dauntless ; or, the Foundling of the Glen, 
struggling times has a reaction, in a craving for | and the Mysterious Stranger of the Three- 
amusement which, with the intensified in-door | pair Back,”’ with which are presented, gratis (!), 
habits of the people, takes the form of story- | Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of ‘The String of Pearls ; or, 
reading. But then, with regard to both these | the Fatal Secret,’ by the author of ‘The Miser 
observations, it should be remembered that the | | of Cow-cross ; or, Gold and Madness.’” ‘‘ Man- 
writers of fiction are now a very superior class | fred the Malevolent; or, the Witch of the Alps,” 
of men, and throw off matter which, whatever by the author of ‘The Spectre of the Castle on 
else may be said of it, could not be acceptable to | the Crag,’ with which is given away a splendid 
inferior tastes. And that though the strictly /igAt, | engraving of Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley,’ and 
the funny, story-book supplies the ‘‘amusement”’| No. 1 of ‘ Dutiful Dora; or, a Father’s Curse 
for which the jaded brain hankers, the good novel | and a Husband’s Love,’ ” are titles not particu- 
of the ‘‘Dombey”’ and ‘‘ Esmond”’ stamp, probes, | larly unlike such as we can call to mind as 
disturbs, sets-a-thinking, urges to action, while | belonging to these penny serials, and we believe 
it excites and interests. Even the “ thrilling’’ | some of these have yet a good ‘sale. But they 
stories which circulate among the lowest classes, | were stricken from their pride of place by new- 
—we would prefer to say, the humblest classes, | comers, intended by their projectors to conciliate 
—are not so bad as has been represented by the two objects of interesting those who loved 
clap-trap writers and talkers, and have done by | excitement, and edifying such as loved “ useful 
no means unmixed mischief. We incline to| knowledge.” 
think the dogmatic influences of the Reformation! The first success in this direction was, we 
are wearing away, and that since the Lakers believe, the “‘ Family Herald:” the ‘“ London 
began their work, more especially since Cole- | Journal,” which at first lagged behind in cireu- 
ridge did his —a tide of reaction has been | lation, speedily pulled up, and went a-head,— 
gathering strength ; evidently, there has grown | thanks to Gilbert’ s pencil, which usually em- 
up a tendency to recur to our intuitions and our | bodied some startling incident on the first page, 
instincts, for counsel upon points of Religion, |—until it came to enjoy the largest circulation 
Morals, and Politics. There is a thread of con-|of any periodical that ever existed. The 
nection between Young Englandism, Puseyism, | ‘Family Herald” has always been remarkable for 
Spiritualism, and Mormonism, and the prevalent | three things,—the abundance of its miscella- 
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neous matter ; the very peculiar talent displayed 
in its leading articles; and its correspondence 
columns. Its stories have, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, been very feeble indeed—ertainly, it 
has not, to our thinking, contained anything so 
good as Mr. Thomas Miller’s ‘‘ Godfrey Mal- 
vern,” &c., &c., which appeared in the ‘‘ London 
Journal.” But it will be remembered that 
Leigh Hunt observed in an early number of his 
“Journal” (last issue), that the ‘‘ Family Herald” 
had been the only regular visitor at his hearth, 
until it was joined by ‘‘ Houschold Words ;” and 
assuredly, no man, whatever his intellectual 
status, need be ashamed to say he reads 
the ‘‘ Herald’; for the weekly papers upon 
historical or current topics by the Editor are 
unique in character and full of suggestion ; 
always showing reading and thought; sometimes 
profound; though occasionally tantalising you 
by conclusions in which nothing is concluded. 
In the middle of the queerest omnium gatherum 
of literature that ever was, you find every week 
about two pages of original writing, discussing 
serious, often abstruse, topics, in a metaphysical 
view, and in a style so peculiar as to defy 
imitation, we’ should think. Familiar words 
disposed in short, sharp sentences, and heaps of 
analogical illustration to every thing, with 
nothing like a syllogism from beginning to end, 
make these articles very piquant reading, and 
we have been in the habit of cutting them out 
for re-perusal at leisure. They deal much with 
theological and religious questions, and we have 
before us at this moment two essays on Mis- 
sionary Enterprises, which take the fairest and 
most comprehensive possible view of them; and 
many on Roman Catholicism, which should 
satisfy the most zealous Protestants, as they 
certainly do much honour to their author’s head 
and heart. Yet we believe clergymen in general 
do not like the ‘‘ Family Herald,” and it is in 
hot water with some of the cloth in almost every 
number. In the Correspondence columns you 
will see frequent passages like this :— 

Crericus and A True Prorestant both criticise 
our remarks on St. Peter, as being the first to convert 
both Jews and Gentiles to Christianity, and therefore 
metaphorically called the rock or type of the rock. 
Neither of them seems to be aware that this is the usual 
Protestant interpretation of the passage. It is the inter- 
pretation given in D’Oyley and Mant’s Commentary, 
published by the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge; and quotations in confirmation of it 
are given from Drs. Whitby, Samuel Clark, and Ham- 
mond. It is the interpretation of common sense. We 
consulted no one when we gave it; we felt certain of it. 
We are surprised to find a clergyman and a true Pro- 
testant object to it, as if it wrought into the hands of 
Popery. What has Popery to do with St. Peter? Ifthe 
Pope be St. Peter because St. Peter’s Church is in Rome, 
then the Bishop of London must be St. Paul! Why 
should one of the twelve apostles have territorial suc- 
cessors and not the rest? and what but a usurpation 
has enforced this idea on the public mind? Rome is 
the head of the Papacy becanse she was the capital of 
the Roman Empire, and for no other reason. St. Peter 


was not a Papist; he never said mass or bent before an 
image. Our Correspondents’ arguments work into the 


925 


| hands of the Papacy, for they seem to admit the force 
‘of the Popish reasoning, unless their own peculiar 
twisting of the passage be adopted. Their interpreta- 
tion is this: “ Thou art Petrus (a stone), and on this 
petra (rock) I will build my church.” That is, for it 
requires an explanation, “ Thou, Peter, art a stone; 
but I am the rock, and will build my church on myself, 
with stones such as thou art.” This, if right, is very 
labouredly and awkwardly right. We explain it more 
simply: Petrus is a little rock; Petra is a great rock; 
the little rock is the type of the great rock, and there- 
fore is the proper person for beginning the work of 
edification, for all archetypes require their type to repre- 
sent or personify them. Christ is the rock, and his 





disciples represent him in various capacities; St. Peter 
in the capacity of the rock, as his name imports, and as 
his history reveals. 


Or this, which shows the wonderful impartiality 
of the Editor in getting into trouble :— 


W. M. Hovmes is a Unitarian, and excuses the ap- 
parent coldness of missionary zeal in his sect, by say- 
ing, that if they had as much money as the Trini- 
tarians, perhaps they would show more zeal than they. A 
poor excuse. Wedonot measure zeal by money. The 
Mormons are a poor people, and an ignorant, unedu- 
cated people in the main, but they have great mis- 
sionary zeal. So also have the Moravians, who are a 
poor and small people. The Unitarians have a hun- 
dred-fold more wealth than these two parties combined; 
but they are not fanatical. They want the hot coal 
from the altar. Thy word, says Jeremiah, was in me 
as a burning fire. That is the real money—the coal, 
the live coal, The old ascetics, like St. Anthony and 
others, threw away their money as an incumbrance, and 
they showed in so doing the marvellous power of 
poverty. It is a wonderful thing, poverty; it has done 
greater wonders than wealth. Poor men have even 
made money, and rich men have lost it. 


Or this, which would, we may presume, pro- 
duce at least a score of controversial epistles 
from different parts of the country :— 


W. J.—All religious rites have a kindred origin or 
relationship. Many of the Jewish rites were merely 
modifications of Egyptian rites with which the age was 
familiar. ‘The ark was a common symbol in Egyptian 
worship, and the sacrifices of the Jews were more or 
less akin to those of the Gentiles. Even the Eucharist 
had its prototype amongst the Jews; and the Jews to 
this day break bread and drink wine at the passover, 
just as Christ himself did, and the cup of wine still 
forms a part of the rites of the Sabbath eve, or Friday 
night. ‘The Pagans had analogous feasts of love, or 
Helgiriai (communions), as the Greeks called them, 
modified greatly by different nations, and some of them 
even attempted to realise them on a great scale, such 
as the Spartans, and at one time the Cretans, who all 
dined at a common table; and this custom was kept up 
in Sparta for hundreds of years. The Essenes and 
Therapeute had also similar institutions; and though 











all differing in form and principle from the Christian 
sacrament, yet they were analogous in this respect, 
that they were called “ communions,” and their object 
was the cultivation of a fellowship and fraternity which 
has been always desired but never yet realised, 
Indeed, one of the things we might learn 
from the ‘Family Herald,” if we did not 
know it beforehand, is the immense amount 
of disputatiousness there is in the world, the- 
ological disputatiousness especially. But, besides 
the communications of text-quoting gladiators, 
the Editorial Letter-box generally contains an 
assortment of appeals from love-sick boys and 
girls, some serious and more comic; from hus- 
Pp 
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bands, wives, parents, children, in real trouble;| |W. J. H—The lines are very creditable. We give 
from _unhappy people perplexed with cases of | | One verse as a specimen. 


conscience ; trom queer fish who tell their droll The man unblest by truth “Tf 
Must every hour in danger lie; 

tales as if the fate ea ee u ome — | Whilst they who heed its holy line, 

We have dispensed wit ° a, a, Shall joy to live, nor fear to die. 


not allowing for the absolute desoin to ‘tell all”. 
and seek sympathy, if not counsel, which tor- 
ments the troubled heart, have devised nothing | cratic name of his correspondent does not deter 
in its place, that might accord with free institu- | the Editor from discountenancing a new form of 
tions and the purity of private life. So the pale- | mania or morbid impulse. This unfortunate 
faced maid, or the pining wife, or the mother lady would seem to mare inquired if she might 
who has a bad son, goes to that mysterious |“ kill or ill-treat a cat”’:— 
“‘ Editor”’ pour confer son ceur, and the Editor ELLEN DE VereE.—A cat is private property, and to 
listens patiently, and answers as well as he can ; | kill or ill-treat it is a punishable offence. Apply to a 
perhaps—not to speak it profanely—“ tossing | magistrate, or consult a solicitor. 
up” in difficult cases. It is a common fancy’ ‘he overstocked state of the labour-market 
= ag “s a Pane, Sage receives powerful illustration at the hands of 
Oo rs is concocted to make sport; but we | « Dale, ° i : 
can assure our readers that this is oe error, and Me s.ad perl "ad T po othi a 
that though some of the communications dropped | |; . — 4 sting Reman alias : 
g PP©¢ | kind, and how definite !— 
into the box would make them smile, many would,’ _ 
make their hearts bleed. Generally, it may be . AYPE and Avon, being proficients on certain musical 
observed that women state their really serious | /7Suments, and unable to obtain employment, 2 
ms a Mages . know whether there would be any disgrace in playing 
cases with the greatest indistinctness, and that! in the streets, and so appealing to the sympathies of the 
men write very clearly on the most frivolous | music-loving public. How can there be any disgrace 


topics. We give the following from our recol- 12 endeavouring to obtain an honest living? Goldsmith 
P perambulated with his flute, so did the Bard of In- 


oddes 3,— 
lection, but it is qaerecs in the _ : ape * | verary. They actually would have starved but for their 
correct to a word:—*‘ J. R., who wrote to us! musical proficiency. But try something else. Street 
three months ago to ask our advice about, minstrels are classed under the category ‘of mendicants 
marrying a woman with a wooden leg, has cut —a set of professors in the present day voted a nuisance, 
— by tying “+ He _ — - ge _ There seems an unnecessary degree of mystery 
—ie says, 1 is ictter, aint In ner a ‘ at about the “certain musical instruments” here. 
enjoyment could desire—the leg is very cheap,| (Could they have been the triangle and the 
costs no shoes, stockings, &c., only the occasional | ponos 

at te ates ; aks. which is = 
an of = strap when it a wach 15/ To undertake the command of the Fleet, or 
trifling, and a piece of gutta percha to prevent! the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, or lithotomy, ‘off- 


We rejoice to see that the evidently aristo- 


_ 


its making a great noise in walking. ou..1,,{ hand, has been thought a serious matter, but 
This comical extract is from the “I amily | here is an able Editor volunteering a “kindly 
Herald,” but truth compels us to state that the) consideration” to somebody’s ‘ expenditure” 


corresponde nce of that paper enables the Editor | | in detail -— 


every weck to make up a suggestive, as well as | 


Bive PeTER.—Send all the items of your domestic 
¥ -rtai o age. { Ss ore — . “ ° 
entertaining page. We would peak timorously | expenditure, and we shall give the subject a kindly 


of the “‘ London Journal” in that de partment, | consideration. 


for it beats us altogether! but we may venture 
' > we _— xe 
to say that we were pleased to hear through its | Happy Glue Peter! We wish a triend would 
do as much for us! 


columns of the improved morals of a celebrated | We ad ae ; ad 
anthropophagic individual, and hope he is mar-|. "° * mire the fortiter in modo as well as 
ad eal d mabthed « in re now and then, and are pleased to see some- 
ried and settled :— - see : Sr age ; - 
. , body’s “list of requisites’ was ‘‘ commendable, 
THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL IsLANDS having re- i but that his insane aspiration atter a wile, 
formed, and also accumulated untold treasures, is in |<‘ being only twenty-two”. (the er ar i ot 
want of a nice little queen. If any lady will give a_ eed a . ~~ oo oF 
description of herself, and it pleases the king, he will | OUrS) Was instantly crushed. 
then describe himself; and if his de ‘scription pleases the PIONEER.—Your list of gentlemanly requisites is com- 
lady, the king will correspond, and bring the courtship | mendable; but, being only twenty-two, your request 
to a triumphant and splendid conclusion. | for a wife is ridiculous. : c 


But we are thrown on our (critical) beam-| Recognising the absurdity of sending a gen- 
ends by the following. We only wish we|tlemana pair of braces—why not advance the 
had known some years ago that “ the fault of| unmutilated porker, Ma’am ?—The Editor pro- 
young writers is excessive elaboration :’ | poses that a Cominittee of Ladies should meet 

ar to ‘‘determine,” &c.; no doubt presuming that 
PR ot lm A naa ~ Paint aie. th he great | between them the y would strike ae the as of 
| sending him a pair of the celebrated Sydenham 

Or that “lines” like these were “very credit- | Trousers (seventeen and six—sece posters) along 
able” —it would have been so encouraging!— | with the suspenders :— 


READING 


A. B.—You wish to send, to a young clergymen on | 
the eve of his departure from the town in which he has | 
been settled for some time, a pair of braces made by 
hand. The present would be appropriate—for a goodly 
many of the clergy require bracing up; but as you} 
would flatter the man, you might spoil the Se tee 
Let him depart in peace. The etiquette in such cases 
is for a committee of ladies to meet, and determine what | 
kind of compliment should be paid to a clergyman | 
previous to his transferring his services to another | 
congregation, 


Bashful readers will be glad to get the fol- 


lowing astounding recipe for the cure of blushing | 


—(we haven’t tried it). 


A. Z. cannot overcome the awkward habit of blushing 
on all occasions. Let her fall in love, and she will 
speedily acquire the necessary command over her nerves 
and susceptibility. People in love are very sly—and 
we believe sly, artful people never blush at all. A hint 
is as good, &c. 


But enough of this nonsense. 

It is very easy to write cant about the imis- 
chief done by the amatory correspondence of the 
Penny Press, but we shall beg to doubt whether 
it has very serious results of any kind; and, con- 
sidering that the advice given upon application | 
is generally sound, whether, at any rate, more 
good than harm is not done upon the whole. 
One thing will be clear to any person who will 
take the pains to give more than a funny fellow’s 





eastial glance at these depositaries of the life-| 
burdens of the humble and the mistaken—that | 
we manage somehow so badly, that large numbers | 
of young people of both sexes reach the age of | 
early maturity, when it is natural to form sexual | 
friendships, without having been into society at) 
all; and hence, difficulties, blunders, distresses, | 
in a thousand complications. The young man) 
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about us, so that we must pass on to another 


part of our subject. 


The removal of the Stamp-duty on news will 
have, at first, a variety of conflicting results, 
good and bad. The penny newspapers will 
perhaps swarm like flies in summer; and, not 
able to compete with dearer papers in respect 
to news, and of political writing, they will 
no doubt prove a mongrel breed, full of 
miscellaneous matter, and just the things to 
tempt a poor man to give up his ‘“‘ Chambers” 
or his “ Family Herald,” ifhe has only a weekly 
penny or so to spare. Among the more “ re- 
spectable” classes, something similar will take 
place, though not to the same extent. The pas- 
sion for intelligence will induce thousands to take 
in a newspaper, when it is cheap, and the ‘old 
familiar’? magazine will be sacrificed. But 


eventually the paper duty must come off, and we 


shall expect a new growth of cheap monthly 
magazines,—say at threepence, or even at two- 
pence; it is even possible that, as people 
sophisticate to themselves in money matters, 
the existing monthlies may receive additions 
to their subscription-lists. But matters of 
this kind will right themselves; and so with 
all questions about the kind of writing we are 
to have in cheap newspapers, and about the 
damage they may do to the better journals. No 
visions of “rowdy” or ‘ seditious” leaders dis- 
turb our mind, and we are not quite verdart 
enough to believe that the high-priced, because 
good, article, will be beaten out of the field by 
the low-priced, because inferior, article. People 
who can afford to pay for tea, do not buy the 
‘Piqua plant,” and your estimable friend who 
has taken in the “‘ Examiner” at Sixpence for 


or young woman of humble birth who has} these twelve years, will not give it up to take 


somewhat superior notions, but cannot at present 
compress the almighty dollar, must stay till he’ 
can, before he finds admission into any ‘set’ | 
which he would care to enter, and in the mean- 
time he finds himself in a false and harrassing 
position, and takes wrong measure of any fresh 
comer into his own little world, because he has 
seen no other. Greater freedom of social inter- 
course would cure many evils which are scrious 
though they look comically in the ‘‘Correspond- 
ence ;”’ and if plenty of the company of chaste 
women is (as it is), the best preservative of 
purity in the other sex,—that same “ greater 
freedom” would do something to lessen “ the 
great sin of great cities,” in which crowds make 
the most dangerous of solitudes. 

We have omitted to notice many cheap serials 
of our time,—the ‘ People’s Papers,” and the 
“Repository,” and ‘ Miscellany” of Messrs. 
Chambers; the serials of the “ Mysteries of 
London” order; and the class of Propagandist 
Journals, which are mostly short-lived. We have 
sald nothing of “‘ Household Words,” which is 
the middle-class weekly of to-day as emphatically 
as the ‘‘ Penny Magazine ” was that of twenty- 
five years back. And our space is rapidly closing | 








the ‘‘Stabber’ or the ‘‘ Sewer,’ when the 
stamp is off. Conceive a ‘‘ Constant Reader” of 
the ‘‘ Spectator” taking in a penny paper whose 
articles were formed upon some such model as 
this:— 


MODERATION OF THE TRIUMPHANT PARTY AT A 
VESTRY MEETING. 

It is not true dignity to exalt over the misfortunes of 
weakness. It is humane and divine to enjoy the bliss 
of victory with compassionate calmness towards the 
vanquished, Acrimonious bluster, and puffed self- 
gratulation, may agree with littleness of brain, and a 
contractedness of intellect, but not with true nobility of 
mind. It would be needless therefore for us to dec 
that we could not condescend to show such ecstatic 
ignorance over a parochial victory, as is done by a very 
poor print which pretends to an existencein® * * * 


Or this : 


Result is the soul of excitement. It is the premium 
of duty, the motive of action, and the attraction of 
sacrifice. Huge instrumentality means nothing without 
purpose. The most glorious achievement sinks into 
puerility if it answers no design, True wisdom is plan. 
Discreet, sane plan is shut up in issue. Such we regard 
the Workhouse Inquiry. We stop not in the midst of 
details. We linger not among the flouting fragments of 
mere facts. We make no museum collection of them 
at present, however graphic, dramatic, or comic they 


might be. We bend our mind to authoritative decision. 
r » 
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We watch the belief, the turning point, the impression 
and tendency of Poor-law Commission judgment. 

We have no hesitation ourselves. Facts are more 
than proved; and they are the blackest that civilisation 
can endure. We expected no lynch-law ruffianism 
in its native baldness. We did not believe the officials 
to be physical monsters. We were prepared to have 
only the evidence of genteel oppression, gilded tyranny, 
bland incarceration of innocence, prudent neglect of 
helpless pauperism, and an apparent kind exercise 
of authority over individual will, capable of judging 
its own wants and taking a right estimate of its own 
obligations. 

We are fearful of official connivance. We have 
made up our minds tou witness a proof of trade par- 
tiality towards salaried comrades who mutually assist 
one another. Weshould not be astonished to find truth 
buried in technicalities, cruelty shielded by forms, op- 
pression well housed and homed in legal quibbles, and 
tyranny nicely painted in the attractive colours of hu- 
manity. 

In the name of heaven and man we can spare no tyrant 
nor a single accomplice. In saying this we make no 
_ reference but to the temptations of position and the like- 
lihoods of interest. 


Or this :— 


THE AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA AND 
THE WAR. 


The sublimity of heroism is the melting tenderness of 


the truly brave. Adamantine unyielding obstinacy, 
without heart, without merciful consideration, is not to 
be classed even with the brute, whose instincts exhibit 
a sympathy not known to the barbaric tomahawk ruffian. 
Poetry invests inanimate nature with the finest exhibi- 
tions of soft, soothing, condoling kindness. A heartless 
man is an anomaly in all God’s creation. A heart is 
frequently- scorned by the mechanical piece of being 
whose intellect and all other powers are bounded by the 
regulations and routine of an endless, unvaried mere 
business course of action. Life, in thousands of in- 


stances, is only circle, requiring nothing more than an | 


apprenticeship in the habits of man’s material being. 

It is refreshing to turn out of scenes of animal un- 
changeableness, in the countenances of officials, to as- 
sociate sometimes with poetry in the world of imagina- 
tion. 


We feel proud to be able this week to refer to the | 


most natural exposition of the Royal heart of our be- 
loved Queen, in a letter to Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

We feel sure that it will be a document which will 
go down to posterity, on the page of the historian, as 
exhibiting a trait of character unlike thousands of mo- 
narchs, who have made so much of their official posi- 
tion as to merge their own nature in its strongest 
feelings and sympathies. 

In this letter the woman and the monarch are beau- 
tifully blended. Victoria seems to pass the commanders, 
and to communicate with her own sex, “ Miss Night- 
ingale, or Mrs. Bracebridge.” 

Or this,—which is a savagely satirical thrust 
at a rival “‘ paper :”— 

If we are rightly informed, Mr. * * * will have many 
a hoax practised upon his credulity in a variety of ways, 
which will enable him to keep in existence, a montlily 
trash by any kind of novelty. 


No; without disparaging the penetration which 
has discovered and the eloquence which an- 
nounces that 

If argumentation is to start from points of nature, 
and their relative principles of elementary being, then 
policy and merc expediency must be treated as servitors 
of axiomatic truths, and not as dictators to the original 
rightness of things,— 
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or underrating the practical sagacity which tells 
how “many a hoax in a variety of ways will 
enable Mr. * * * to keep in existence a monthly 
trash by any kind of novelty,” we feel autho- 
rised to state that the proprietors of dear journals 
may sleep in their beds for a few months to 
come, without fear of being outbid in public 
favour. Our extracts come from a suburban 
paper published within two miles and a-half of 
_London Bridge; and if so much steam-power has 
‘been laid on before the stamp is removed, 
| gracious only knows what will come of it when 
‘the dogs of war are fairly let slip. Let us live 
in hope, however. 

| Seriously, it is well known that the writing 
of politieal leaders requires a peculiar knack in 
most men, in all men a peculiar training, and 
‘people who want a newspaper that thinks for 
‘them, will have to pay for it. As for any danger 
to the tone of public writing, to arise from the 
sudden letting loose, amid conflicts of local and 
personal interests here and there, of a large 
amount of ill-regulated energy and cacoethes seri- 
| bendi, it is well to call attention to the subject, and 
to be on our guard; but noserious harm will arise. 
We have the warnings of Channing and Long- 
fellow before our eyes,—that a press-ridden 
country might almost as well be prvest-ridden, 
and we will keep our wits about us, and take 
care. But Englishmen respect private cha- 
racter, and’the cheap magazines have humanised, 
during all these years, the tone of thinking 
among the humbler classes; so that we hope, 
when the question, what is news? has been 
shelved for ever, we shall not be bothered with 
‘the other and much worse question—z«zhat is 
slander ? In case of need, we can make able 
editors sign their names to their articles; but 
it is our firm belief that the amenity of the Press 
is almost as dear to our countrymen as its free- 








|dom and its purity. 

' On the whole, we must not be taken to mean 
by writing this paper, that the time has come 
for delivering the Floge of the cheap magazines 
that are published weekly. Perhaps some of 
‘them will show fight, and summarise the news 
for their readers ‘‘in addition to the usual at- 
'tractions,” as the play-bills say. Others may 
rely upon a strong distinctive character and 
long-standing connections, tor at least a time. 
Even the mere Miscellanies can fall back on the 
'women-folk, who do not care for politics, and 
seldom run over more of a news-sheet than 
the Chit-chat and the Marriages, though they 
look with breathless impatience for their 
weekly serial with the hair-breadth ’scape, 
and the thrilling love-passage. But there is 
a large class of readers who merely want a 
cheap literary excitement once a week, and are 
not particular as to quality, and with these the 
‘cheap paper will outbid the cheap magazine, 
because they will be enabled to talk their spell 
of politics, and show their own circles how well 
| they can see through nine-inch brick of public 
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difficulty, when inferior men are posed. And we! shall see—what we shall see, when the time 
should imagine that looking at the magazine | comes. 


question in the lump, with an eye to no class in 
particular, the gradual cheapening of the book 
genuine —the undeniable volume —has long 
pointed ominously at minor serials of a literary 
character—perhaps rather at some of the month- 
lies, however, than at the weeklies. 

From the débris of doomed Magazines will 
arise, we dare say, a few real Literary Organs, 
—not collections of Essays, of Reviews, and of 
‘‘ Scientific” gossip,—but free, fair mediums of 
intercommunication between literary men and 
women and the public. At first there will be 
cliqueism and antagonism even between these 
few, but we doubt not they will duly remind each 
other of the chaotic supper of the celebrated 
Kilkenny Cats, and ‘‘ be wise in time.’”’ One 
or two such organs would do much towards 
calling and keeping together the erratic. and 
incoherent masses of quill-drivers, whose 
‘Guilds’ and ‘“‘ Athenzeums” at present prove 
miserable abortions, for want of unitary feeling 
in the scribbling ‘‘Grand Army.” Once get 
literary men to cultivate guild feeling, and we 





We suppose our Governing Classes are 
pared to find manhood suffrage the law of this 
land before many years are over; but whether 
they are prepared or not, the law it will be. 
Political information will now “ lie on the table” 
(as they say, ‘“‘in another place,’) of the 
Swinish Multitude, and that individual will 
come to turn things over in his mind as he 
could not do when he only got his hasty bite of 
news from a borrowed “ Advertyzer.” Of course 
then, instead of being content with backing the 
middle classes in their agitations, and following 
the pack when the cry is up, he will want to 
embark in the legislative line on his own ac- 
count. He will even ask questions—we tremble 
to write it—of that “glory and admiration, 
defence and consternation,” our blessed Consti- 
tution. And it is, as Quashee phrased it, our 
‘‘ publicated opinion, privately obspressed,”’ that 
unless our blessed Constitution can prove itself 
a genuine thing, or make itself so,—our blessed 
Constitution will most distinctly come off second- 
best. 








HORACE GREELY, 


THERE can be few among our readers to whom 
the name of Horace Greely is now presented for 
the first time. As one of the lions of New 
York, the writers of Transatlantic travel have 
duly shown him off—as a leading politician in 
the Great Republic, he frequently figures in our 


newspaper correspondence—as one of the United | 


States Commissioners to the Great Exhibition, 
he was admitted to Devonshire House and ex- 
hibited at Exeter Hall. He would infallibly be 
mentioned, by an American of any State or 
party, as ‘‘one of our most remarkable men, 
Sir,’ —having this double claim to notice—that 
he is a self-creation and an oddity. When a 
Broadway swell, or even a sober citizen of Wall- 
street, sees striding past him a man whose hat 
is a shocking bad one in itself, and is worse put 
onu—whose hair, long and yellow, streams over 
his coat-collar—whose outer garment is a white 
paletot, possibly with a crack in the elbow, 
iluff adhering to the skirts, and pockets bursting 
with literature large in bulk—whose legs are 
encased in short, rusty-black trousers, terminated 
by unblacked, clumsy boots,—he remarks to him- 
self or his companion, ‘ That’s Horace Greely; 
began life on nothing, and now lives upon 
nothing—clever fool!’ About noon of every 
day in the week but Saturday, may this curious 
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iresidence in Nineteenth-street and the Zribune 


oftice in Nassau-street, whence he will return by 
the last omnibus a little before midnight ; having 
very likely addressed a meeting of two or three 
thousand people in some stolen hour of the 
evening. He breakfasted on cocoa, dined on 
vegetables, and supped on brown bread and 
milk. He will be up again at seven, to recom- 
mence the labours from which his only relief is a 
romp with his children. He pays for that copy 
of, the Zribune which he reads at breakfast, 
and the printers’ mistakes in which are alone 
capable of provoking an impatient expression. 
He will next read and despatch twenty or thirty 
letters, his daily mass of private correspondence ; 
and then, resuming the unbrushed hat, coat, and 
boots—he is too busy himself to brush them, 
too crotchetty a Republican to permit another 
—‘‘slope”’ off, an open paper in his hand, or 
his hands in his pockets, and head “ projected far 
into the future.” On Saturday, he will run 
down to a little farm he has somewhere “ up 
country ;” and on Sunday s/eep attendance at 
the morning service of the ‘ Independent 
Christians,’ on his way to the eternal office. 
Our authority for this very particular descyip- 
tion of a man we have only once seen, and then 
upon a platform, is a lately-published “ Life of 


figure be seen, ‘‘ sloping’’—to use an expressive Horace Greely, Editor of the New York Tribune” 
Americanism—over the pavement between his (New York: Mason Brothers), The author— 
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Mr. J. Parton, an admirer, disciple, and personal 
friend of Mr. Greely’s—not only relates with 
pardonable enthusiasm, the facts he has very 
industriously collected and. skilfully arrang ged, 
but descends to those minutie of biography 
which, however charming when their subject is 
dead, seem indelicate while he is living; and must 
certainly either provoke his resentment, or evince 
an indifference much akin to meanést vanity. To 
catalogue a man’s parlour furniture, chronicle 
his meals, and give the history of his over-c oat, 


is an offence against our English notions of minor | 


morality we are the more emphatic in marking 
because we have some illustrious offenders on this | 
side the water; but, having marked the offence | 


—a quite unconscious one, in this instance, we | 


believe—we can the more heartily thank ‘Mr. 
Parton for a book that will have the interest of | 
a romance for the aspiring, emulative 
both countries; and is a most timely auxiliary | 
in the yet incomplete battle for the liberty of | 
the Press. 

Horace Greely is of New-England and Scotch- | 
Irish parentage. His father was Zaccheus, the 
son of Zaccheus, the son of Ezekiel, the son of | 
Benjamin Greely; one of three brothers, who | 


emigrated from Nottingham to Massachusets 
about 1650. His mother, Mary Woodburn, w 


the descendant of a family who emigrated, 

1725, from Londonderry in Ireland to L poe Hg 
derry in New Hampshire ; whither a numerous 
band of settlers had gone seven years before, 
under a charter from the King whose throne 
they had contributed to secure, but who could 
give them peace neither from the sectarianism of 
Ireland nor of Massachusets. 
had fought in Derry—two of the Greelys 
perished in the revolutionary war. The con- 
joined families were thus separately pledged to 
Protestantism and Democracy; nor were these 
the only traditionary guarantees of attachment 
to the ‘‘ good old cause.” The Greelys and the 
Woodburns had each a character for religious 
decision and secular virtue. Zaccheus, the son 
of Ezekiel, ‘‘had the reputation of knowing the 
whole Bible by heart ; ’’ and the yet better repu- 
tation of eminent industry and kind-heartedness. 
The Woodburns and their fellow-emigrants were 
a fair-faced, flaxen-haired, blue- eyed, strong- 
armed race, equally ready for laughing, fi fight- 
ing, working, or praying. They seem to have 
feared nothing mortal but their own clergy,— 
who were mighty in wit and muscle, as well | 
as in word and doctrine. One of them thus’! 
addressed from the pulpit of the Londonderry | 
meeting-house, during the French war, a British | 
officer, who had stood up, the better to display | 


The Woodburns | 
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lug, an’ he ought to ha’ split down 
his head.”” But every member of the cloth was 
also a fighting apostle ; - for, so long as the settle- 
ment was in danger of molestation by the 
Indians, ‘‘every man went to church with his 
gun, and the minister preached peace and good- 
will with a loade de musket peering above the 
sides of the puly vit.’ 
, Although the Greelys are characterised by 
their biographer as a remarkably “ tenacious” 
family, they held noGats ot importance at the 
birth of Horace. lis father Zaccheus had no 
,| patrimony; at the time of his eldest son’s 
cia was " the owner of only eighty acres of 
heavy soil in the village of Amherst, New 
Wiees shire; and was obliged, eight or ten years 
‘later, to recommence life asa ‘wood- eutter, at 
Westh: aven, Vermont. Little schooling and 


off a chiel’s 


youth of | scanty comforts Horace had thus far enjoyed ; 


‘and now, unmitigated toil and hardship were 
‘his lot. No more could he spend the winter at 
his uncle David Woodburn’s, and attend, as he 
was permitted to do, by a special vote of 
| the committee, the Londonderry school, whose 
teachers had prophesied his eminence and loved 
him for his gentleness. He had to work at 
land-clearing, sowing, haying, harvesting, and 
1 fe the toilsome vocations of a poor family i in a 
new country ; and the school he attended in the 
winter could do him little good, as it “‘ seldom 
had a teacher that could teach him anything.”’ 
‘In his thirteenth year, he ceased attendance, 
and undertook the te: chin e of his sister. His 
evenings, from early childhood, had been spent 
in the chimney- -corner, reading by the light of 
blazing pineknots—reading, till the country for 
miles round could afford him no more books. 
But that log-cabin, withal the humbleness of 
its fare, and the coarseness of the homespun 
clothes worn there, was a favourite resort of the 
neighbours’ children; who loved to listen to the 
‘mother’s songs and stories, play with the 
younger boy “and girl, and get assistance in 
their lesson from the bookworm who only by 
such appeals could be drawn from his fiery 
retreat. 

Up tothe time of his leaving home for ap- 
prenticeship, the opinion formed of Horace 
among friends and casual acquaintance varied 
between his approximate idiotcy and his possible 
Presidentship. ‘‘ Tow-headed fool” he was 


! called by a horseman to whose inquiries he had 


failed to give an intelligible answer,—and his 
father used to say, “He'll never know more 
than enough to come in when it rains.” But a 
gentleman to whose library he had admission, 
vindicated him from the contempt of an observer 


his figure and finery, to the distraction of the | _ by the usual American climax to praises of pre- 


young lady-hearers :—‘‘ Ye are a braw lad ; ye | 


‘Should not be surprised, 


cocious intelligence : 


ha’e a braw suit of claithes, and we ha’e a’ eben | Sir, if that boy should come to be President of 


them; ye may sit down.” It was the same 


reverend old Dreadnought who explained the sin 
of Peter, in the affair of Malchus, to consist in 
the inefficiency of his sword :—‘“ ‘He only cut) 


the United States.” The lad himself gave an 
unexpected indication of natural energy by 
performing a pedestrian journey of a hundred 
and twenty miles, to see his Londonderry rela- 
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tions. A little later, he set off, with his father’s | 
reluctant consent, on a walk to the village of 
East Poultney, eleven miles distant, where was 
published - the newspaper for which he had 
habitually lain in wait on the post-road, and in 
which he had seen an advertisement for a 
printer’s apprentice. The printer, who was also | 
editor and school-inspector, put through a severe 
examination the ungainly rustic, but quite failed 
to “‘stump” him. The father made many objec- | 
tions, and the negociation was well-nigh brokex 
off; but the boy’s earnestness triumphed, and the 
Northern Spectator had the honour of giving | 
Horace Greely his first lesson in typography 
and journalism. 

He quickly became not only an adept at set- 
ting types, but also the privileged assistant of 
the editor in the composition of ‘ paragraphs ;” 
the matter of which was transferred, without the 
inedium of ‘‘copy,’’ from his brain into his com- 
posing-stick—a common practice with aspiring | 
printers, and an excellent training for the edito- 
rial desk. East Poultney, village as it was, | 
boasted a Lyceum—for the villages in Vermont | 
are rather small towns than the disorderly groups | 
of rustic dwellings we usually associate with | 
that term. Horace distinguished himself, while 
yet a lad of sixteen, in this little senate, by the 
display of qualities quite unlike those which 
generally procure to youth the pernicious repu- | 
tation of ‘‘ eloquence.” ‘ To the graces of ora- | 
tory he made no pretence; but he was a fluent) 
and interesting speaker, and had a way of giving | 
an unexpected turn to the debate by reminding | 
members of a fact, well known but overlooked ; 
or by correcting a misquotation, or by appealing | 
to what are called first principles. . He | 
had read everything, and remembered the | 
minutest details of important events; dates, 
names, places, figures, statistics—nothing escaped 
him. He was never treated as a boy in the 
society, but as a man and an equal; and his | 


nc 
gs 


opinions were considered with as much deference | 
as those of the judge or the sheriff. He 
was an opponent to be afraid of; yet his sin-| 
cerity and earnestness were so evident that those 
whom he most signally floored, liked him none | 
the less for it. He never lost his temper.” He 
differed in one conspicuous circumstance from | 
the butterflies who love to sun themselves in | 
the eyes of lady attendants at Lyceums. He pre- | 
served the rude simplicity of his Westhaven | 
attire—and when advised to ect a new suit for 
a special occasion, replied, “‘No; I guess I’d' 
better wear my old clothes than run in debt for | 
new.’ His wages were liberal enough to have | 
afforded an account at the store,—and yet he did | 
not save. Every dollar that could be raised by | 
this rigid economy was sent to his father, who | 
had removed to Pennsylvania, and was struggling | 
to repair the family fortunes on a wilderness 
farm. ‘T'wice during his four years’ apprentice- | 
ship he visited them,—walking a great part of 
the six hundred miles. 
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‘has adhered to them. 
fe ‘ - . . . . 
in theology, a Universalist—in sociology, a Tee- 


' sale. 
another volume, which was to reveal unimagined hor- 
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The opinions of so remarkable a youth would 
be not the least note-worthy element of his 
character, even if they had not been of the depth 
indicated by the singular tenacity with which he 
At eighteen, then, he was 


totaler—and in politics, a Whig. He made no 
distinct religious profession, and even gave up, 


_at East Poultney, the family habit of Presbyterian 


church-going; but he does not appear to have 
deviated from the orthodoxy of his neighbours 
beyond the quiet adoption, while yet a boy at 
home, of a doctrine which he learned rather from 


‘reflection than teaching, and in which he doubt- 
‘less supposed he had got the reconciliation of 


theologie differences as well as the solution of 
moral problems. The Greelys were not very 
moderate drinkers; but Horace, at his first taste 
of rum, offered to bet his father a dollar that he 
would not drink a drop till he was twenty-one ; 
and gained many times the worth of his wager. 
The Native Industry Message of President Mon- 
roe, in 1821 (when Horace was but ten years of 
age: he was born on the third of Feb., 1811), 
is supposed to have impressed upon his mind 
the arguments he has reproduced in hundreds of 
and the brilliant speeches of Henry 
-w years later, were very likely to lay 


articles ; 
Clav, a fi 


the foundation of that enthusiastic attachment 


to the great Kentuckian which is the poetry of 
Greely’s political career. The Spectator was a 


Clay-and-Adams paper, and had therefore the 


happiness to agree with the ardent-souled lad 
who set up its paragraphs. But the agitation 
by which Greely, during this period, was most 
excited, was one Mr. Parton’s record of which 
deserves transcription here, as an edifying in- 
stance of popular frenzy. It is known now as 


' the Anti-Masonic mania—time, 1827 :— 


A man named Morgan, a printer, had published, for 


' . ° . 

gain, a book in which the harmless secrets of the Order 
| of Freemasons, of which he was a member, were divulged. 
| Public curiosity caused the book to have an immense 


Soon after its publication, Morgan announced 


rors; but, before the book appeared, Morgan disappeared, 


and neither ever came to light. Now arose the question, 


What became of Morgan? and it rent the nation, for a 
time, into two embittered and angry factions. “ Mor- 


gan,” said the Freemasons, “ that perjured traitor! died 


and was buried in the natural and ordinary fashion,” 
“ Morgan,” said the Anti-Masons, “that martyred pa- 
triot! was dragged from his home by Masonic ruffians, 
taken in the dead of night to the shores of the Niagara 
river, murdered, and thrown into the rapids.” It is im- 
possible for any one to conceive the utter delirium into 
which the people in some parts of the country were 
thrown by the agitation of this subject. Books were 
written. Papers were established. Exhibitions were 
got up, in which the Masonic ceremonies were carica- 
tured or imitated. Families were divided. Fathers 
disinherited their sons, and sons forsook their fathers. 
Elections were influenced, not town and country elec- 
tions merely, but State and national elections. There 
were Masonic candidates and Anti-Masonic candidates 
in every election in the northern States for at least two 
years after Morgan vanished. Hundreds of Lodges 
bowed to the storm, sent in their charters to the central 
authority, and voluntarily ceased to exist, There are 
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families now about the country in which Masonry is a 
forbidden topic, because its introduction would revive 
the old quarrel, and turn the peaceful tea-table into a 
scene of hot and interminable contention. There are 
still old ladies, male and female, about the country, who | 
will tell you with grim gravity, that if you trace up Ma- | 
sonry through all its Orders, till you come to the grand, 

tiptop, Head Mason of the world, you will discover that 
that dread individual and the Chief of the Society of 
Jesuits are one and the same person. 

Ihave been tempted to use the word ridiculous in 
connexion with this affair; and, looking back upon it, at 
the distance of a quarter of a century, “ ridiculous” 
seems a proper word to apply to it. But it did not seem 
ridiculous then. It had, at least, a serious side. It was 
believed among the Anti-Masons that the Masons were | 
bound to protect one another in doing injustice; even the | 
commission of treason and murder did not, it was said, ex- 
clude a man from the shelter of his Lodge. It was alleged | 
that a Masonic jury dared not, or would not, condemn a) 
prisoner who, after the fullest proof of his guilt had | 
been obtained, made the Masonic sign of distress. It | 
was asserted that a judge regarded the oath which | 
made him a Free Mason as more sacred and more | 
binding than that which admitted him to the bench. 
It is in vain, said the Anti-Masons, for one of us to seek 
justice against a Mason, for a jary cannot be obtained 
without its share of Masonic members, and a court can- | 
not be found without its Masonic judge. 


Greely sided—as one of his frank, independent 
temperament would naturally do — with the 
Anti-Masons; and spent his speech and para- 
graph power upon this, to the exclusion of 
nearly every other topic. 

The Northern Spectator went down, and 
Horace was liberated from his indentures at the 
beginning of his twentieth year. He entered the 
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a ‘bee line’ through the woods” for the 
town of Erie, thirty miles off; attractive at 
that distance to a printer in want of work, by 
its two newspapers and five thousand inhabitants. 
Horace might have found work in the office of 
Mr. (afterwards Judge) Sterritt; but the rusticity 
of his appearance and the modesty.of his an- 
_swers, induced the suspicion that he was a run- 
away "prentice. Weary and dispirited, the poor 
wanderer had to trudge home again. But, two 
or three weeks afterwards, a neighbour of Farmer 
'Greely’s, on business in Erie, asked the Gazette 
Editor if he could not employ his young friend 
Horace,—his description of whom identified him 
with the supposed runaway. ‘Send him along,” 
said the Editor; and in a day or two, there he 
was. He bargained only for what the employer 
thought him worth; and was soon found worth 
the highest journeyman wages. Bookish as ever, 
he became yet more political. ‘It is said by 
one who worked beside him, that he could tell 
the names, post-office address, and something of 
the history and political leanings, of every mem- 


| ber of Congress ; ; and that he could sive the par- 


ticulars of. every important election that had 
occurred within his recollection, even, in some 
instances, to the county majorities ’’—the result, 
probably, of his incessant study of the “ ex- 
change ”’ papers. Seven months he spent thus 
in Erie; where he had earned (besides board) 
eighty-four dollars, of which he had drawn only 
six; and of the seventy-cight took sixty-three in 





world with a very slender capital—twenty dol- 


a note, for presentation to his father, reserving 


lars in money, a wardrobe ticd up in a hand-| fifteen dollars in money for his further fight with 


needed that he was a great guflieter from a sore 


temporary one,—and now, after a few days’ 


leg. One neighbour, bail? 8 taverner with whom | recreation at home, he started, by ‘bee line ’’ 


kerchief, and a walking-stick; this last the more | ‘the world. The vacancy at Erie was only a 
| 


he boarde d—ge ive him a great coat ; and another 
—the landlord’s wife—gave him a pocket Bible. 


Thus furnished, he set off—in a midsummer day | 
of 1830—hume! Railways were notthen. The. 


Erie canal-boat was tediously slow; and the 
last hundred miles of his journey were per- | 
formed a-foot, and lay through the woods. It | 
was in truth a back-wood farm—wolves could 
still be seen and heard around the clearing, and 
had killed a hundred of the poor farmer’s sheep; 
but it was a good “location,” and the appren- 
tice’s dollars had helped to fertilise it. Horace 
stayed at home several weeks, helping the 
husbandmen, and waiting the healing of his 
leg, on which he could walk, but not stand. 
Twenty miles distant, a newspaper was strug- 
gling into existence. Horacegot work upon it, 
but no pay. ‘Twenty-five miles in another 
direction, a famous doctor had set up; and by 
him the unfortunate limb was cured, after a 
month’s treatment. Fifty miles away—at Lodi, 
Catarangus county, New York—was another 
paper, on which, though a Jacksonian, Horace 
would have been content to carn a little 


money; but at the end of six weeks, he. 
had to tramp home again, no richer than, 
before. After a few days’ rest, he “took 


and canal-boat, for a goal w here greater adven- 
itures might be struck out—the metropolis of 
American industry and intellect, the city of 
self-made celebrities, New York. 

| Seventy-five of the hundred most eminent 
men of that city, Mr. Parton opines, entered it 
poor and friendless; but no one of them could 
have been much poorer or more friendless than 
Horace Greely: he was not even his own friend, 
so far as appearances went :— 


Of solid cash, his stock was ten dollars. His other 
property consisted of the clothes he wore, the clothes 
he earried in his small bundle, and the stick with which 
he carried it. The clothes he wore need not be de- 
scribed; they were those which had already astonished 
the people of Erie. ‘The clothes he carried were very 
few, and precisely similar in cut and quality to the 
garments which he exhibited to the public. On the 
violent supposition that his wardrobe could in any 
case have hecome a saleable commodity, we may com- 
pute that he was worth, on this Friday morning at 
sunrise, ten dollars and seventy-five cents. He had no 
friend, no acquaintance, here. ‘There was not a human 
being upon whom he had any claim for help or advice. 
His appearance was all against him. He looked in his 
round jacket like an overgrown boy. No one was likely 


to observe the engaging beauty of his face, or the noble 


round of his brow, under that overhanging hat, over 
that long and stooping body. He was somewhat 
timorous in his intercourse with strangers, He would 
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not intrnde upon their attention: he had not the faculty 
of pushing his way, and proclaiming his merits and his 
desires. To the arts by which men are conciliated, by 


which unwilling ears are forced to attend to an un- | 


welcome tale, he was utterly a stranger. Moreover, he 


had neglected to bring with him any letters of recom- | 


mendation, or any certificate of his skill as a printer. 


It had not occurred to him that anything of the kind | 


was necessary, so unacquainted was he with the life of 
cities. 


His first experiment upon the life of cities | 


sufficiently demonstrated his unacquaintance 
with that graduation of commodities to means 
which is their peculiar advantage :— 


Leaving the Green Battery [where he had landed] 
on his left hand, he strolled off into Broad-street, and 
at the corner of that street and Wall, discovered a 
house that in his eyes had the aspect of a cheap tavern. 
He entered the bar-room, and asked the price of board. 

“I guess we’re too high for you,” said the barkeeper, 

“sgfter bestowing one glance upon the inquirer. 

“ Well, how much a-week do you charge?” 

“Six dollars.” 

“Yes, that’s more than I can afford,” said Horace, 
with a laugh at the enormous mistake he had made, in 
inquiring at a house of such pretensions. 


be] 


A “ groggery” kept by an Irishman offered 
him a week’s shelter and sustenance for twenty 
shillings, and proved of yet greater service. For 
two days he went from office to office—climbing 
to fifth stories and diving into basements—asking 
everywhere if a hand was wanted—receiving 
everywhere a negative, and not always civil, 
answer. The third day was Sunday, and he 
went for the first time to Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches. His landlord was visited by a 
fellow-countryman, who, though a shoemaker, 
happened to know an office where printers were 
wanted, and gave its address to the dejected 


youth. By half-past five the next morning, | paper, observed Mr. Horatio David Shepp 


out of employment. 


‘ 
| 
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through the falling off of work, he was not long 
From the office of the 
Evening Post he was dismissed at_ the express 
injunction of the dainty editor, in favour of 
‘‘decent-looking men;” though the unfortunate 
Horace had gone to what he deemed a needless 
expense in reclothing his outer man, with only 
}a ludicrous result. Fifteen days’ work upon a 
failing paper left him poorer than before. One 
of his engagements was with the foreman who 
had first befriended him, and who had just started 
a sporting paper, which still lives and flourishes 
—The Spirit of the Times: edited by Colonel 
Porter. (Of the twenty men and boys at Mr. 
West’s oftice in Chatham-street, two have be- 
come Members of Congress, three influential 
editors, and several others ‘‘ made their for- 
tunes’ !) His friend’s paper gave exercise to his 
old faculty of ‘‘ paragraph’’ composition ; but he 
was tempted by the prospect of higher wages to 
return to his strict vocation as a journeyman 
printer—not again to quit it but to assist at 
the quiet birth of a great event. 

While Greely had been thus knocking about, 
for a year and a-half, among the Chatham-street 
printing-offices, a Mr. Horatio David Sheppard, 
medical student, and inheritor of fifteen hundred 
dollars, had been walking up and down that 
same street, with an idea in his head and his 
fortune literally in his waistcoat pocket. The 
medical student had a passion for journalism,— 
and there is no diaison more expensive. The 
fifteen hundred dollars rapidly melted down to 
fifty ; but the idea germinated and grew. In 
Chatham-street, New York, it seems—as in the 
New Cut and Whitechapel, London—everything 
/may be had at a penny ;—everything but a news- 
ard ; 








Horace was sitting on the steps of the desig- | and why not that? He calculated that could a 


nated house, the ground-floor occupied by a book- 
store, one of the proprietors of which is now his 
partner in the proprietorsbip of the Zridune. It 
was seven o'clock before any one of the thou- 
sands that trooped past—vanguard of the daily 
host of industry—stopped at that door. 
was a good omen for the anxious waiter, that 
this earliest of the printer’s journeymen was a 
Vermonter, and a kind-hearted fellow, who did 
for him the not trifling service of introduction 
to the foreman and protection from the gibes of 


the “companionship.” With utter incredulity of. 


his success, the foreman consented to try the 
rustic at ‘‘ case,”’ and was rewarded for his good- 
nature by a rude complaint from the “ boss” 
(master). To the astonishment of all, Horace’s 
first day’s work was the ample and accurate exe- 
cution of a very delicate job. Even the “ boss” 
was reconciled to the presence of that ‘‘ Ghost,” 
as one of the boys had nick-named the pale- 
faced, white-haired figure. The sprightliness of 
his talk, the fortitude of his submission to jokes, 
and his ever obliging manners, made him soon a 
general favourite. Thus, though he had to quit 
Mr. West’s in November of the same year, 


But it. 


‘daily paper—at that time an item in counting- 
house expenses, and a luxury in respectable fami- 
_lies—be sold in Chatham-street for a penny, or, 
‘better still, for a cent, everybody would buy it. 
He calculated, moreover, that a very decent 
little diurnal could be got up for the cent, anda 
very handsome profit returned. He carried his 
calculations to every printing-office in New 
York, and everywhere they were dismissed with 
loud laughter. Even the future Colonel 
Porter and his adventurous friend Greely 
‘could not be brought, at the time of its 
/promulgation, to entertain it. But, a few 
months later, Mr. Porter’s foreman, Story, and 
Horace Greely, were setting up in partnership as 
printers ; and consented—having other, more re- 
liable work—to give Dr. Sheppard’s project a 
trial. The fifty dollars were pledged to the 
payment of the printer—four times that amount 
of credit was obtained at a paper-maker’s—a 
typefounder knew enough of Greely and Story 
to trust them with type—and on the first day of 
the new year, 1833, the first penny paper burst 
upon New York. Unfortunately, a heavy snow- 
storm burst upon the city at the same time, and 
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the news-boys, novel as the commodity they j upon his credit ; but his friends insisted on offer- 
vended, and upon whose vociferations so much | ing aid, and it went on yet another year. The 
depended, were fain to run home out of the | struggling Editor undertook, to help out his 
empty streets. The first week, the Editor ‘a|means, the editorship of another paper,—pub- 
very inefficient editor he was) paid his printers, | lished at Albany, a hundred and fifty miles trom 


partly from his proceeds, partly from his fund ;|New York, and requiring his presence as well 
the second week, there were only the proceeds, | as pen. ‘The moment the ew Yorker was at 
and they were only half enough ; the third weck press, he rushed off to the ae which was to 


opened ‘with a very improved sale, at a price | land him, after a night of restless sleep, at the 
fixed in conformity with the projector’s original | office of the Jeffersonian. To aid the same 


idea—one cent; but neither projector nor prin- | cause—for he had now let loose as a journalis' 
ters had further capital, and the 1/0; ning Post rm his ardour as a p politician—he established 
expired. To which melancholy history of the first | campaign paper ;”’ a paper, that is, intended for 


penny paper, let us } append the concluding para- | | @ crisis—in this instar ce, the election of 1840, 
graph of Mr. Porter’s very interesting chapter :—|in which General Harrison was pitted against 
. ° S| ii’ | ITA J ty 2 ; y | Y —- ‘ a 

This morning, the cheap daily press of this city has | | Martin Van Buren. lhe Log Cabin—so named 
issued a hundred and fifty thousand sheets, the best of | because the strength of the party hie with the 
which contain a history of the world for one day, so com- | farmers—was published simultaneously at New 
ely cen go inalizenty commented pon, ot | York and Albany, atthe pico of fifty cents for 
— gh dese > Journassi | the six months! It was a tremendous success. 


of the world. The cheap press, be it observed, had, first | ,\ hone : 
of all, to create itself, : se igen madly, to create its public. Forty-eight thousand of the first number sold; 
« « : and, seconai A z 


The papers of the old school have gone on Be: ‘ir way 
prospering. They are read by the class that read them | seven opens d a- day, till the weekly issue Was 
formerly. But mark that long line of hac} seeteahe each | hetween ighty and nit nety thous: nd. Tt wrote 
seated on his box waiting for a customer, and each read- the <“ 1 ipp: cano Ge neral and North ‘Bend 
ing his morning paper : Observe the paper that is thrust esener’® inte thn Peecidontiacl shale: tat i iia 
into the pocket of the omnibus driver. Look into shops armer’ into th E ones nua Onan, : ut Ww al 
and factories at the dinner hour, and note how many of | not write its Editor out of difficulties. Sub- 
the men are reading their new spaper as they eat their | scribers, excited with their victory, forgot to 
dinner. All this is new. All this has resulted from the | send their subscriptions; and of course the suc- 
Chatham-street cogitations of Horatio David Sheppard. cessful candidates forgot to offer their ablest 

Nine months after the failure of the Post,|champion a share of their spoils. The Log 
appeared the Sun—‘‘a penny paper, a dingy| Cabin merged into the New Yorker, and the 
sheet, a little larger than a sheet of letter-| amalgamated papers did no more than preserve 
paper ;”’—now a handsome broadsheet, —the | the solvency of an Editor of unprecedented 
luminary which ‘shines for all.” Meantime, popularity. 
the firm of Greely and Story held on its way,| But that popularity, underlaid by the more 


recovered its losses, got a new partner, and private reputation of profound integrity, was 





impressed the newspaper world with pe bee asain on this capital, with the loan of 


editorial abilities of the senior partner. By!a thousand dollars from a personal friend, Horace 
the beginning of 1854, they were worth three | | Greely resolved to found the New York Tribune, 
thousand dollars, and they resolved upon | a daily halfpenny paper. There were already 
starting a weekly paper, —the New Yorker.| twelve daily papers, five of which were high- 
Rather literary and general than political, priced; and of the remaining seven only the 
it professed to be not the cheapest, but the best democratic Sun and the notorious Z/erald were 


of New York papers; to disdain the aid of puff, | remarkably successful. The sudden death of 


and to rely upon public appreciation. The! the President was a gloomy omen to begin with, 
experiment succeeded in a degree more credit-| and his dying words ‘not the most hopeful motto 
able to the public than to the sagacity of the| for a cent paper. The first week’s deficit 
projectors. In six months the circulation rose | swallowed up nearly half the borrowed capital. 
from one hundred copies to six thousand five|The publisher of the Sun drove the Tribune 
hundred; and nearly doubled before the end|boys from the streets, and bribed its carriers. 
of the year. Horace Greely, as the Editor, be- | But the quarrel drew attention to the new com- 
came a man of note throughout the Union,— petitor—the name of Greely was an invitation 
and he extended his acquaintance by a wedding- | to read his paper—the sale rose, in three weeks, 
tour southward; having married, in 1836, a! from three hundred per diem to six thousand; 
young lady by profession a teacher, in the| and in the seventh week, the demand was larger 
opinion of her friends ‘“‘erazy for knowled ge.” |than the press could meet. New machinery, 
The next year was “the year of ruin;” and the | capable of unprecedented production, was pro- 
defalcations of subscribers threatened with in-|cured, and the price of advertisements raised. 
solvency a concern that was never a great pecu- | Better still—a business partner was secured, in 
success ; chiefly, perhaps, from the con- | the person of Mr. Thomas M‘Elrath ; who had 
ductor’s very “ unbusiness-like” ways. He wasa/|all the qualities in which Greely was deficient, 
scrupulously honest man, and would have closed|as a newspaper manager. The New Yorker 
while he could do it without bringing a stainjand Log Cabin were amalgamated with the 








and subscribers’ names poured in at the rate of 
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HORACE GREELY, THE HERO OF CHEAP JOURNALISM. 


weekly edition of the Tribune. It began 
its second year with twelve thousand sub-. 


scribers: it doubled its price without losing. 


two hundred of that number, and rose by 
the end of the year to twenty thousand— 
which it has since more than doubled. In 
its third year, it had to sustain an action for 
libel, at the suit of Fenimore Cooper, the 
novelist; whose irritated susceptibilities the 
jury estimated at only two hundred dollars and 
ecosts—a sum which the Editor ‘took out” in 
jokes at his irascible suitor’s expense. In 1844, 


the Whigs set up Henry Clay as their Presiden- | 
tial candidate, and Greely worked for him as he | ] 
He attended the 


had worked for Harrison. 
Baltimore Convention, travelled far and wide, 
speaking every night, and writing all day— 
wrote to such an extent, says his biographer, 
with an injudicious precision, “‘that his right 


arm broke out into biles [ szc], and at one time | 


there were twenty between the wrist and the 
elbow!”’ The Whigs were beaten, however; 
and the Zribune went into uncompromising op- 
position. In February, 1845, its office was 
burned down, and nothing saved but the sub- 
scription books—a calamity borne with good- 
humour and repaired with wonderful. promp- 
titude: the paper appeared next morning at the 
usual hour, and the Editorials were unusually 
lively. In 1846, its reporters were excluded 
from the Congress gallery at Washington, be- 
cause a correspondent had stated jocularly that 
an Qhio member lunched in the House on sau- 
sages. In the year of revolutions, it was im- 
posed upon by letters from Dublin, reporting a 
‘battle of Shevenamon” in which the British 
commander had been utterly defeated, and Smith 
O’Brien at the head of sixty thousand men! 


General ‘Tayler’s nomination the 7ribune opposed | 


from the first, and refused to aid in his election. 
But the withdrawal of its opposition was felt as 


a great relief by the party; and the day of 


their victory was further signalised by the elec- 
tion of Greely himself to the House of Re- 
presentatives for the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The Congress was in its last session ; and 
the nomination was not renewed. Greely proved 
not only utterly intractable for party purposes, 
but a thorn in the seats of men of all sides. Be- 
sides introducing a Land Reform Bill, and making 
Anti-Presidential speeches on the tariff, he pub- 
lished in the Zribune an exposé of Congressional 
malpractices which made him personal enemies 
in abundance. It appears that the Representa- 
tives are paid for their attendance, and allowed 
travelling expenses. The unfashionable Horace 
informed his public that hon. gentlemen by 
whose systematic absence business was delayed, 
drew their salaries notwithstanding; and that 
the “‘ mileage” charged was generally measured 
by roads which the rail or steam-boat had super- 
seded. He showed, by tabulated returns, obtained 
from the clerks of Congress, that, with about 
twelve exceptions, every member of the Senate 
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and House had charged an excess of mileage 
varying from two dollars to more than a thon- 
sand dollars. He professed to desire only a 
change of the law, which authorised a charge of 
‘ eight dollars upon every twenty miles travelled 
in coming to and returning from Congress by 
‘the usually travelled route,’’’ for which he 
would have substituted ‘‘ Post-office route ;” but 
the exposé was made the subject of angry debates, 
and the Representative must have felt it no dimi- 


'nution either of nis usefulness or comfort to sub- 


side again into the Journalist. 

It is as the life of a Journalist,—a type of 
mublic character yet almost to be created in 
Great Britain,—that we especially value and 
commend the incomplete and not inoffensive 
biography of Horace Greely. The sketch that 
we have given of the process by which was 
converted a child of poverty and toil into a 
man of intellectual eminence and social power, 
will have its interest and lesson for thousands of 
British readers. These pages will be read where 
Mr. Parton’s volume will not—in the coffee- 
houses and reading-rooms, where clerks and 
operatives refresh body and mind; at firesides, 
where the warmth of home affection cannot sub- 
due the ambition of personal renown ; in solitary 
rooms, made cheerful by undisturbed companion- 
ship of books ;—and the tale of early intelligence, 
repressed aspirations, long-baffled desires, per- 
sistent struggle, and substantial ‘success— 
though oft-told as any nursery rhyme—will 
be devoured with the eagerness of childhood for 
romance ; the example of industry and thrift, of 
filial piety and generous self-denial, of indo- 


|mitable will and genial humour, will be added 
| to that stock of embodied maxims which, shared 
‘between the imagination and the heart, is the 


guide und inspiration of noble youth. But we 
are desirous the moral of Horace Greely’s career 
should have a far wider application,—should be 
influential on a public moved only by public con- 
siderations. Here, then, we say, is an answer to 
the.demand, so often addressed to the advocates 
of an untaxed press— Would you have our 
newspapers reduced to the American level? 
Here is an instance of the altitude to which the 
American journalist may climb, however low 
and obscure his starting-place—of the perfect 
independence and high morality it is possible to 
maintain in the ‘unrestricted competition” of 
journalism —of the immense influence for 
good, superior even to that of representative or 
statesman, which the able editor of a cheap 
newspaper may exert. We have purposely 
reserved to our last page illustrations of 
the Tribune's opinion and temper, that we 
might bring out the fact and the example 
together. It will have been observed that a 
daily paper, started on the capital of a party 
popularity and appealing to a party for support, 
dared to dissent from the gravest action of which 
an American p is capable—namely, the 
nomination of a chief magistrate. But that is 
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only a trifling instance of Horace Greely’s| ‘‘The world grows dark with us! You grieve, 
individuality. When the favour of advertisers for Rome is fallen; and I mourn, for Pickie [his 
was essential to the existence of his paper, darling boy] is dead ”’)—and maintained the 
he declined to receive theatrical announce- sacredness ot marriage against the exponents of 
ments, because he could not conscientiously ‘‘ women’s rights.’ He offended bigots by prais- 
advise his readers to visit the theatre “as it’ ing Thomas Paine as a politician, and offended 
actually exists amongst us.” This brought down infidels by refusing to accept him as a theo- 
the virulent abuse of rivals, as well as of journals logian. He denounced the Mexican war with 
connected with the drama. It might also have! such ‘‘unpatriotic’’ vehemence, as to obtain a 
brought down the profitable applause of the| rebuke in the President’s Message, and incur 
religious world,—but that he averted by insist- | danger of ‘‘ mobbing’ from the War meetings in 
ing, against all remonstrance, in giving insertion the Park. His unsparing exposures of the 
i aleniiieenbe of heterodox a nee In| place-hunting and aces which are the 
the first year of the Zribune’s existence, he opened | running sore of the Republic, as slavery is its 
its columns to the most odious of political or | spreading cancer, procured him the hatred of 
religious heresies—Fourierism ; and avowed his/ the official tribes of all parties. His hostility to 
own conversion to its doctrine of labour and the domestic institution,—an hostility msing 
property. The unpopularity of such a course higher and becoming more inveterate as its 
was scarcely less in New York than in London; | object grows more aggressive and arrogant,—has 
and it was not diminished by the failure of pre- | almost destroyed the southern circulation of his 
mature attempts at the practical demonstration | paper. And now that Know-nothing-ism is 
of the associative principle. Mr. Raymond, a/ enlisting his fellow-countrymen in a new enter- 
valuable coadjutor, seceded from the Zribune, | prise of intolerance, jealousy, and aggression,— 
and opened a controversy with its Editor, which using secrecy to make war upon Jesuitism, 
extended over six months, and was reprinted in| breathing bigotry while swearing by religion 
a “tremendous pamphlet.” The Zribune’s next |and freedom, inflaming the animosities of race 
contest was of a yet more serious sort. It) upon a soil which should know only the unity of 
had represented a ‘Spartan Band” of Sixth citizenship—Horace Greely is found resisting 
Ward electors as guilty of provoking a fight | its fever-like progress with the courage and 
between the Irish and native-American voters ; | zeal he threw, twenty-five years ago, into the 
-_ ang spepmanetnee-apenere ~ report “4 sos Tir ar Rap a b 9 pardonable 

e affair into a reprobation of the authors—and | pride and admirable daring, he writes :— 
wae threatened with a visit from the iy Bloody | we are every day greeted by some sage friend with a 
Sixth” to smash the office. In no city under | caution against the certain wreck of our influence and 
the sun, perhaps, could such a warning be neg- | prosperity which we incur by opposing the secret political 
lected with less safety than in New York. The | cabal ——— known “ “the aces pir yas ooh One 
Tribune people. therefore. afte ‘nine -ehe- | Writes us that he procured one hundred of our present 
ent Pe o iodk ome of a ae * —_ | subscribers, and will prevent the renewal of their sub- 

; ; ; : ; y, P — - | scriptions in case we persist in our present course; an- 
his reception, by arming every desk and ‘‘ case other wonders why we vwii/ destroy our influence by 
with a musket, making an alliance with the’ resisting the popular current, when we might do so much 
workmen of the neighbouring //era/d. and car- | good by falling in with it, and guiding it, and so on. 

5 £ , £ y s g s 


ing a hose from the safety-valve of the steam-; T° the first of these gentlemen we say—“ Sir, we give 
ryins gd no steam | our time and labour to the production of the Tribune, 


isa to - adi amtageous sallyport. These PTC- because we believe that to be our sphere of usefulness ; 
cautions Were but too successful : the “ Bloody | put we shall be most happy to abandon journalism for a 
Sixth” abstained from their threatened assault. | less anxious, exacting, exhausting vocation, whenever we 
With a self-possession so rare as to be amusing, are fairly and honourably released from that. You do 
the Tribune ridiculed, as extravagant and un- , 2 frighten us, therefore, by any such base appeals to 


i ai ‘how * Jeong , Our presumed selfishness and avarice; for if you could 
suitable, the honours paid to Charles Dickens induce not merely your hundred but every one of our 


on hig progress through the States—but WTOt€ | subscribers to desert us, we should cheerfully accept such 
strongly in support of his international copyright | a release, and try to earn a livelihood in some easier way. 
advocacy ; and defended his ‘‘ American Notes’ | So please go-a-head!” 


from the almost universal wrath of the American And now to our would-be friend, who suggests that 
. ~ 4° ~ | we are wrecking our influence by breasting the popular 
ress. A little later, its Editor had to bear the current: “ Good Sir, do you forget that whatever infiu- 


imputation of infidelity for r eporting Theo- | ence or consideration the Tribune has attained, has been 
dore Parker's sermons ; and the still worse | won, not by sailing with the stream, but against it ? 
imputation of having breakfasted with two} On what topic has it ever swam with the current, ex- 


coloured men. He dared the d » attaas cept in a few instances wherein it has aided to change 
potas by cilating the current ? Would any one who conducted a journal 


yw lly ws “ores He enraged the native for Popularity’s or Pelf's sake, be likely to have taken 
simerican furor by gallant : defences of the| the side of Liquor Prohibition, or Anti-Slavery, or 
Irish immigration. He forfeited the gratitude | Women’s Kights, or Suffrage Regardless of Colour, when 


of Irishmen by denunciations of Popery at! we did? Would such an one have ventured to speak 
as we did in behalf of the Anti-Renters, when every- 


home and abroad. He was proud of the 

, ‘ body hereabouts was banded to hunt them down un- 
friendship of Margaret Fuller—(to whom, | jeard? Can you think it probable that, after what we 
she tells us, he wrote the touching sentence, | have dared and endured, we are likely to be silenced 
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now by the cry that we are perilling our influence?” 


* * 


7 + 


* 


And now, if any would prefer todiscontinue the Tribune | 
because it is and must remain opposed to every mea- 
sure or scheme of proscription for opinion’s sake, we beg 
them not to delay one minute on ouraccount. We shall 
all live till it is our turn to die, whether we earn a living 
by making newspapers or by doing something else. 
That in a country where Public Opinion is the 
only Tyranny,—where Party-spirit unites with 
Respectability to fetter thought and corrupt 
religion, as they are in the old world fettered 
and corrupted by political institutions—there 
should be at least one thoroughly independent 
Journalist, and he at the head of his profession, 
is a fact to be studied in several aspects. Let 
all who fear the venality of the press as a conse- 
uence of its cheapness, observe that it is pre- 
cisely the low price of the Zribune, together with 
its excellent provision of intelligence, that 
enables its conductor to defy class antipathies 
and popular excitements. Let all who feel how 
hard it is to be faithful to the public by whose 
favour they live, observe that it is in personal 
indifference to the pomps and luxuries for which 
most men sacrifice personality, this man finds 
his strength. Let that great class whose fre- 
quent. complaint it is they are unrepresented 
alike in Parliament and the press, observe that 
it is Horace Greely’s experiences as a workman 
—his recollections of a home of rural poverty, 
of the sickening solitude of the stranger in 
search after employment, of the slender plank 
there is between the over-wrought operative 
and the destitute proletaire—which makes 
his fondest, most frequent theme, the rights 





of labour, the claims of the poor, the 
sanctity of wealth to usefulness. It is not 
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n that we subscribe to his opinions, or 
approve his style,—his opinions at one time em- 
bracing “‘spirit- rapping,” and his style being 
occasionally disfigured by acrimonious personali- 
ties,—in order to benefit by his example, or have 
the right to use it as an argument. It is not 
necessary to a due admiration of his ability and 
energy, that we praise his cynical contempt of 
the graceful ; or sympathise with the professional 
zeal which carried him, on his return from a 
three-months’ tour in Europe, straight from the 
steam-ship to the printing-office, where he set 
up with his own hand an abstract of the news 
brought over in his pocket, thus getting out an 
‘‘extra’”’ in advance of hisycontemporaries. But 
we claim to point with the pride of an Anglo- 
Saxon and a Journalist, to this brother of our 
race and profession, who, — enjoying no ad- 
vantage over us but the freedom of the press 
from taxation, — raised himself in ten years 
from the rank of a journeyman printer to 
the ownership and editorship of a daily news- 
paper; and through twenty years of public 
life, has so blended integrity with talent as to 
command the terror of the corrupt, the respect 
of opponents, the love of friends, and the 
faithtul attachment of thousands he has never 
seen. It is not the least of the honours of New 
England to have brought forth such a son. His 
birthplace is already a famous spot. The little 
farm in which he now soothes an overtasked 
brain with the murmurs of the brook, and the 
breath of oxen, and the shade of trees, may be- 
come ecither a retreat from the cold shade of 
popular ingratitude or from the weight of public 
honours; but it can hardly fail to be counted, 
in another generation, with the homes of a 


‘Cobbett, a Franklin, or a Defoe. 








NICHOLAS AND HIS SUCCESSOR*—THE CONGRESS AND THE “ FAST.” 


THe appearance of a History of the War sig- 
nificantly reminds us, not only of the rapidity 
with which events, in these days of rapid com- 
munication, are converted into history, but also 
of the swiftness of our descent into the gorge of 





* History of the War; or, a Record of the Events, 
Political and Military, between Turkey and Russia, and 
Russia and the Allied Powers of England and France ; 
showing the Origin and Progress of the War to the end 
of the year 1854. Compiled from Public Documents 
and other authentic sources. With Two Maps of the 
Crimea. By Georce Fow.er, Author of * Lives of 
the Sovereigns of Russia,” “History of the Ottoman 
Empire,” &c. London : Sampson Low and Co. 

Russia and Her Czars. Illustrated by Engravings of 
the Kremlin, and the Church of Saint Basil, Moscow, 
from Original Views. By E, J. Brasazon, Author of 
the “ History of Ireland,” &c. London: R, Theobald. 

The Death of the Emperor Nicholas I. By the Rev. 
B. 8. Hots, Minister of Islington Chapel. London : 
Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 

The Great Contrast ; or, the Czar in Life and Death : 
A Discourse, delivered before the Free Church at 











| Press. 


that old-world region, a long war. We had 
fondly flattered ourselves, and boastfully pre- 
dicted, that we had grown at once too strong and 
too wise ever again to be struggling through 
successive seasons on the only field which is in 





Cooper’s Hall, Bristol, on Sunday Evening, March 11, 
1855. By Henry N. Barnett. London : W. Freeman. 

The Home Face of the “Four Points.” (“ Political 
Fly-sheets.”) London: Triibner and Co, 

The Crimean Expedition. Memoir addressed to the 
Government of H.M. the Emperor oe ray Ill Bya 
General Officer (attributed by the Belgian Newspapers 
to the Pen of Prince Napoleon). London: W. Jeffs, 

Monthly Record of the Society of the Friends of 
Italy. (March.) London: Kent. 

The Austrian Alliance : What it has Cost to Turkey 
and to England. Reprinted from the Sheffield Free 
London : Holyoake. 

The Meeting at Leeds: A Letter to Edward Baines, 
Esq., on his Speech in oe Mr. Cobden at the 
Meeting in Leeds. By the . Henry Ricwarps, 
London : Cash. 
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all seasons abhorrent to the eyes of God and 
man. If the noise of battle had not ceased for 
ever, it would only, we believed, for a little 


moment, affront the ear of Heaven and of 


humanity. Supreme in military and naval pres- 





|man thus suddenly turned to clay—the awful- 


ness of the career thus concluded, as if by an 
interposing Deity, at the very crisis.to which it 
had tended through nearly thirty years—divided 
the mind with speculations on the consequences 


tige, in wealth of iron and gold, in the resources | to Europe of so conspicuous a change. Would 
of science and the genius of command,—we| Alexander the Second adopt the policy of the 


doubted not that a single encounter by sea or 
land, or two or three brilliant actions crowded 
into a short campaign, would sufficiently punish 
the temerity of our foe and securely re-establish 
the reign of peace. Our blows were to be 
struck with merciful suddenness and decision 
—our losses to be confined to the battle-field— | 





‘father whose throne he inherited ; and which 


of its several phases would that policy now put 
on? Would he even be permitted, by an en- 
vious brother and an excited populace, to ascend 
that throne? Or had not an unnatural death 


| removed the thousand obstacles to peace em- 


bodied in the haughty, strong-willed Nicholas, 


the former hardships of the march and the camp | and warned Constantine that his brother’s tem- 


to be contrasted by the case, celerity, and safety | 
of transport, commissariat, and hospital services, | 
with steam and chloroform for agents. Never 
were anticipaticns so reasonable, and never were 
anticipations so signally reversed by the event. 
Itis now exactly twelve months since the decla- 
ration of hostilities—eighteen or twenty months 
since their commencement—the war has become 
auto-biographical; and its record is of futile 
valour and useless expenditure; of inexplicable 
hesitation and destructive delays ; of the loss of 
months, when with every hour adverse chances 
multiplied ; of failure where success was easiest, 
and of successes allowed to petrify into fatal con- 
ditions ; of armadas idly parading their unpre- 
cedented strength; of armies gaining splendid 
victories only to sink beneath ignoble calamities; 
of perdition by cold, sickness, “and hunger, de- 





perament accorded better than his own with the 
present necessities of a nation accustomed to 
tamper with assassination the absoluteness of 
their rulers? Or, to put but one other possi- 


'bility, might not the deceased Czar, reso- 


Iute in retreat as reckless in advance, have 
designed a peace which his feeble son would be 
unable to achieve? Some of these speculations 
were presently set at rest. Alexander was per- 
mitted quietly to assume the government—the 


‘}oath of allegiance was taken by the potential 


pretender—an inaugural proclamation did osten- 
tatious homage to ‘the popularity of Nicholas, 
and the national attachment to the “ views” of 
‘‘illustrious predecessors.” This last might not 
cast doubt on the received accounts of Alexan- 
der’s disposition,—for ‘a painful dissimulation”’ 


‘is among the qualities attributed to him by 


spite of, almost in consequence of, a lav ish outlay | Custine ; “but it effectiv ely discredited the suppo- 


upon the insurance of safety; of treasures worse 


| sition of the war being so unpopular as to have 





than cast into the sea; of plenty blockading the | occasioned a re ‘gicide conspiracy. ‘The cause of 
gates while want sat grovelling within ; of blood | the Czar’s death, moreover, was quickly relieved 
poured forth like water—like water in its pro- | from the not unnatural suspicion of poison. Dr. 
fusion, and hke water in its waste. | Granville, a physician formerly attached to the 

All this is written in the first volume of the | Court of Russia, had the means of proving that 
History of the War; but scarcely had the his- “he had long anticipated, and even minutely cal- 
torian suspended his writing to gather fresh | culated on, “the death of Nicholas from apoplexy 
materials, than there occurred something less to | —the family complaint of this German branch 
be expected, more to be desired, than any of of the Romanoffs. The physician had com- 
the reverses or victories he had chronicled. ‘The | municated to Lord Palmerston his foresight 
enemy had quitted the field—the aggressor had | of the event as not unimportant among poli- 
ceased for ever from troubling—Nicuoxas was | tical contingencies. The irritations and anx- 
peap! ‘The incredible news was authenticated |ieties of two campaigns, even more disastrous 
almost as soon as communicated. Our envoy to Russia than to Turkey or to England— 
heard it, on his way to a conference on the terms | | the hamiliation of a series of defeats by the de- 
of peace proffered by a mediator, at the court of our | spised Ottoman, stretching almost without break 
great enemy’s royal brother. Couriers galloped | from Oltenitza to Eupatoria—the cares of an 
with it, and the wires flashed it along, swiftly|empire unwieldy in dimension and only pas- 
and silently as if they felt the mingled glad- sively obedient—the toils of administration in a 
ness and solemnity of the tidings. At half. -past State where nothing could be delegated without 
one on the morning of Friday, March the 2nd, the | danger of mis e— the perplexities of a 
dread event was transacted in the Winter Palace of | policy which threatened an endless complication 
St. Petersburgh—at five o’clock on the same day | of troubles—all this might well wear out the 
it was announced in the Parliament at Westmin- | | strength and fever the blood of that king among 
ster. So short a time sufficed to turn the | kings ; the only Emperor since Napoleon that 
current of human thoughts into new channels | was not a burlesque on empire—lord of an iron 
—to turn, it might seem, even the current of | frame, majestic presence, and sceptred brain. 
events. The instability of power, thus im-| The prediction of the pathologist was accom- 
Pressively demonstrated—the character of the} plished a little before its time,—and therein too 
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was accomplished, more literally than could have | 


been foreseen, the prediction of the poet-patriot 
Rylieff; one of the heroic five who would have 
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time of Peter, foreigners had been the counsel- 
lors, commanders, and masters of the Czar and 
Czarinas — foreigners, fugitive for Conscience 


stood between Nicholas and his throne: ‘‘ The| sake, or seduced by the promise of reward. 


colossus will accumulate his crimes till they 
crush himself: he will wear out his strength by 
striving to embrace half the earth.” 
tomb of Nicholas as from the gibbet of his first 
victims, cries a voice, “In history, God is 
retribution !”’ 

The “Emperor Louis,’—as Myr. Disraeli’s 
organ styles our august ally, with more of dis- 





| Nesselrode is said to owe his paternity to four 


Ger- 


countries, of which Russia was not one. 


From the | man and Swedish names figure in every number 
‘of the St. Petersburgh Journal. 
with the new nobility of which Menschikoff 
'and Orloff are members, constitute a class as 
‘independent 
‘of the blood of Russia—the executors of 


These men, 


of the fears as unscrupulous 


crimination than courtesy,—is said to have | Peter’s will, bent upon carrying it out, but 


quieted the speculation of his Ministers, on the 
news of Nicholas’ death, with the comment, 
‘‘Nothing is changed.,”’ 
posed upon ow Foreign Secretary his resolution 
to act as if nothing had changed. And therein 
he showed a sagacity, if not a sense of honour, 
which—the former, at least—is not transparent 
in his previous influence on our counsels. As- 
suredly there had been no such change in the 
relations of Russia with Europe at large as 
should induce us further to abate our demands 
—no such change in the relations of Russia to 
herself as should induce us to falter in our 
hopes of succeeding against her utmost exer- 
tions. The man was dead, but the system sur- 
vived. Russia may have been weakened, but 
she was in no sense disarmed. It needed not the 
prudent word-valour of the new Czar to assure 
us that the policy of his predecessors remained in 
force. The autocrat is the bondsman of his own 
inheritance. The traditions of his throne pre- 
occupy his judgment, conscience, and will. His 
personal disposition may temper with meekness, 
clemency, and veracity, or harden into a savage 
ferocity and deceit, a policy essentially aggres- 
sive, cruel, and false; but the policy will always 


dominate over the personality. ‘The idiotcy of 


Paul, the piety of Alexander, the passionate- 
ness of Nicholas, subserved in turn the de- 
signs of their predecessors. The ideas written 
by the finger of Peter upon the rude mind of his 
empire—if indeed he did aught but deepen the 
writing—the lust of conquest with which Cathe- 
rine inoculated a naturally contented people— 
the natural tendency of shivering northerns to 
the sunny south—above all, the desire for civil 
and religious unity perpetuated by the Greek 
Church—constitute a momentum which Nicholas 
could hardly restrain, and which his successor’s 
resistance might only augment. It may be true 
that, in the public mind of Russia—diffuse, 
sluggish, cold—these impulses are habitually 
latent; but in the governing class at St. Peters- 
burgh, there is an element which supplies the 
wisdom and the will that usually characterise 
the movements of Russian ambition, free from 
the counteractions which weigh upon the old 
nobility at Moscow, or upon the merchants at 
Odessa. There is a Teutonic head upon the 
Slavonic shoulders,—a cosmopolitan genius di- 
recting those Titanic limbs. From before the 


He, at any rate, im-| 








at liberty to take their time, and perhaps 
not unwilling to prolong thew guardianship. 


The sagacity of the Teuton, blended with the 
cunning of the Tartar, make Russian diplomacy 


the fearful compound of shrewdness and hypo- 


crisy it is—the stubborn, slothful patriotism of 
the native Sclaves, accounts at once for their 
failures abroad and invulnerability at home ; the 
prestige by which the Nesselrodes menace feeble 


| governments into subservience, and which, dis- 
|turbed by every encounter on foreign seas or 


soil, France and England have been foolish 
enough to restore by gratuitously encountering 
it at home—voluntecring to renew in the Crimea 
the lesson read out at Moscow. While these 
conditions remain unchanged, it is but too 
true that ‘‘ nothing is changed.’”’ Whatever 
the magnitude of our demands, if they were 
framed with a view to the security of Europe, 
abatement can be no less unsafe now that the 
Russian envoy is instructed by Alexander than 
when he was instructed by Nicholas—while, on 
the other hand, there could be no change in the 
direction of an increase of demands; whether in 
regard to our own honour or to the position of the 
new Czar: it would be impossible for him to 
concede what we had forborne even to ask of his 
father. | 

It is this subjection even of mightiest mo- 
narchs to the influences of a traditionary policy, 
and other inherited conditions, which must sup- 
ply the extenuating circumstances of a verdict 
upon the career and character of Nicholas. That 
verdict might seem to have been adequately ex- 
pressed in the universal ‘‘ Thank God!” with 
which the tidings of his death was received. 
That an absolute ruler, an earthly Jove, the dis- 
penser of fate to tens of millions of the human 
race, the possessor of infinite capabilities of 


, blessing, should so live as to die unwept save by 


a few tender-hearted women or pampered slaves 
—should die at such a moment that no event 
could have been more grateful to the world— 
would seem to stamp his memory with the inef- 
faceable stigma of unmitigated wickedness. We 
democrats may be supposed bound to endorse 
such a verdict—no less in consistency with our 
interpretation of the vor popult, than in consis- 
tency with our life-long bearing towards 
dead; yet, in truth, it is only by dem 

pens the accents of hasty condemnation have 
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been arrested, and only from democratic writers 
a generous calm of judgment can be expected. 
They who did not 


clasped his knees—they whose imagination sur- 
rounds his grave with the ghosts of murdered 


nations, and martyred subjects, and slaughtered 


armies—have also a philosophy and religion 
that enfolds even him within its merciful em- 
brace. The believers in human equality and 
brotherhood—in individualism and redemption 
—have a faith by which even dead Kings may 
profit. They do not exempt from the huma- 
nising influence of their doctrine the booted 
tyrant who trampled on hearts and creeds alike 
in his assertion of a blasphemous authority—the 
climax and corollary of many meeker conser- 
vatisms speaking in the name of religion, law, 
and order. They picture to themselves this 
Saul among contemporary monarchs,—a_ head 


and shoulders taller than his fellows,—_| 


the child, innocent as helpless, of parents in 
whose veins ran blood fevered with a life of 
cruelty, arrogance, and licentiousness; the 
younger and portionless son of a house which 
presumed to divide between its heirs all 
Europe east of the Danube,—the Russias to 
Alexander, Turkey to Constantine; the youth 
fed on Karamsin’s history and counsels, with the 
living Napoleon for an object of emulation—a 
summer in London and Paris a.p. 1814, for 
a lesson in the Western appreciation of Russia,— 
and a Congress of Vienna to teach him the means 
of conquest; the man on whom the opinion of 


tter the great Caesar while 
he stood erect, can best afford to bury him with. 
unimpassioned speech. They whose hands were | 
stretched out to succour his victims, while others | 


‘which now vituperate his memory—may most 
appropriately be reminded of considerations of 
which they may themselves some day stand in 
need. 

Is it from some dim sense of this propriety 
that the court of Vienna has renewed at his 
death former marks of honour to that tall 
“Sire and brother” whose protection was not 
less irritating than indispensable ;—or do these 
posthumous acknowledgments of obligation omen 
the long-postponed sublimity of ingratitude? 
There is a tertium quid more probable than 
either. In the profession of confidence that the 
dangers of Russian encroachment have disap- 
| peared with their great embodiment, Austria 
|may find a pretext for further continuance of 
that neutrality which is essential to her con- 
tinued existence. To her, if to any, the death 
of Nicholas may be a real relief from anxieties 
that must be becoming intolerable—the side- 
door of escape from a path in which stand still 
was the only safety, and in which stand still 
might not be always possible. But, in truth, 
| there can be little doubt that Austrian diplomacy, 
co-operating with the good sense of Nicholas, 
had already provided a termination of the 
difficulty. His death did but delay for a few 
‘days the commencement of negociations on 
the basis of the Four Points. That basis 
has been laid with a rapidity quite un- 
usual in congresses, and therefore intimating 
a mutual eagerness to reach a foregone conclu- 
sion. The first and second points—though in- 
volving nothing less than the future government 
of Molda-Wallachia by five powers instead of 
two, and the custody of that great European 











others or the ‘‘force of his own merit,” devolved | river, the possession of which gives political 
the crown of Empire in preference to an elder | power as well as commercial privilege—have 
brother; the despot inflamed to rage and fear | also been arranged with admirable promptitude. 


by simultaneous insurrections at his accession, 
followed by a constitutional rebellion in his most 
valued province; the haughty schemer, made 
prouder by success and more crafty by difficul- 


ties ; the lord paramount of Europe, flattered by | 


the courtesies of Western Powers, the obsequious 
friendships of German princes, the fears of the 
Porte, the groans of Poland, the agony of 
Austria ;—and in these pictures, philosophic 
democrats read a claim to their charity as well 
as to their hatred—a palliation even of his 
fiendish cruelties, much more of his criminal 
ambition. Despising the cant that would acquit 
him of enormous sins against his race because he 
was sinless to his family, and was even exem- 
plary in the discharge of self-appointed duties, — 
they would yet rebuke the storm of execration 
let loose by the pharisaical priests of constitu- 


tionalism, with the words that once screened a 
far less sinner—‘‘ Let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone.” The kings and 
statesmen who flattered Nicholas in Windsor 
hospitalities, the secret correspondence, and Par- 
liamentary speeches,—the journalists who de- 
fended his policy in articles eloquent as those | 


The third,—nothing more important or delicate 
than the command of the finest strategical and 
mercantile position in the world; the straits of 
the Thracian Chersonese—is understood to be in 
course of easy adjustment. The fourth—the 
position of Russia in the Crimea; Sebastopol, 
with or without its forts and fleet—no longer 
threatens to prove a Gordian knot; a challenge 
to the stronger sword. After some opposition 
from the ‘‘ Emperor Louis,” the Allies are re- 
ported to have consented that Russia shall retain 
the harbour and fortress a six months’ siege has 
failed cither to shake or starve, on agreeing to 
reduce her fleet. We write of this proposition 
as though it were authentic, simply because it is 
the only version of Lord John’s mission con- 
sistent with well known facts. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that Russia will surrender a strong- 
hold of proved impregnability, and equally so 
that England and France would be content to 
leave it as they found it. The rupture of a 
negociation on a point so well understood would 
cover the diplomatists with dishonour; the 
policy of Lord Aberdeen excluded the dimi- 
nution of Russian territory; that policy Lord 
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Palmerston took office on condition of carrying! power among our hereditary rulers—that we 
out; and, finally, the reduction of the Black| must submit to the mortification of temporary 
Sea fleet would be the literal accomplishment of failure in our highest, most generous purposes ; 
Lord John Russell’s corrected undertaking. We) and that to suspend the war till we have recon- 
can discover no other basis on which peace is structed our whole governmental method,—from 
now attainable; and it is therefore such a peace | the selection of cabinet ministers to the appoint- 
we would have the people of England take into ment of storekeepers and enlistment of powder- 
their consideration. _monkeys,—will be for the permanent benefit of 

Not, however, with a view to its ratification | Europe as well as for the restoration of English 
or revocation—not for any present purpose, but honour. There is but one alternative of Peace, 
retrospectively and prospectively—a preparation namely, Poland; and how deeply that is de- 
for the future in a thorough understanding of | spaired of, we may judge from the dissolution, 
‘the past—a lesson at once in morality and policy. | after a precarious existence, of the Anglo- Polish 


With the return of Lord John Russell from 
Vienna, bringing with him the assent of Russia 
to our own propositions, the war will have be- 
come simply historical. The joy-bells will ring 
over the death at once of our hopes and fears. 


The peace of which every one will be glad and 


every one ashamed, will be carried into effect 
with the assent of universal discontent. 
will remain no interest, material or political, to 
take the responsibility of opposition. Traders will 
be but too glad to find markets re-opened— 
industry cannot but thankfully accept release 
from depression. As the year wears on, the 
capitalist and the labourer look with a common 
though unequal anxiety upon the fields whose 
late abundance did not save us from the pains 
of dearth, and whose possible deficiency appals 
the stoutest. These material interests plead 
strongly for peace, even in the bosom of a 
proud and resolute people. And what is there 
to plead on the other side? Not the apprehen- 
sion of Russian power—for we have dared it 
upon both elements, and either our challenge 


has been refused or our champions signally vic- | 


There | 


Association, whose addresses breathed not less the 
common sentiment of Englishmen than the fer- 
vent aspiration of Poles. Peace, then, we say, 
even on conditions fraught with future dangers ; 
| peace, though only an armistice disguised by the 
name of treaty—is accepted beforehand by the 
people which flatters itself it has the power of 
choice. 

| But this prospective peace, we also say, will 
be accepted only as an arrangement, not as a 
settlement; for it is felt to be a peace that 
‘secures nothing but future opportunities of war 
_—a peace devised by Austria, in hostility to 
Turkey, if not in friendship to Russia—a peace 
exacted by Providence, who sometimes punishes 
nations through their pride, and even through 
their better feelings, as well as through their 
interest ; imposed upon us as the penalty of our 
preference of the strong to the right, of the 
safe to the just. It is felt, moreover, that the 
struggle in which we have so grievously and 
| gratuitously suffered, cannot be long suspended ; 
that the disappointed nationalities, taught by this 
bitter experience of our bad faith to rely only 











torious. Not fidelity to the cause of Turkey— | upon themselves, will make their own opportunity ; 
for we all see now that Turkey has little to fear | that neither the policy of Russia nor the necessi- 
but from her allies. Not zeal for the liberties of | ties of Turkey can permit the postponement to 
Europe—for there can be no zeal without faith; another generation of the conflict devolved for 
and we have discovered that never was delusion | decision upon this : and that in that conflict we 
80 pitiable as that in which we credited our oli- | cannot be neutral. So far from curing us of the 
garchial government with the sincere purpose of | dispdsifion to interfere between unequal com- 
reclaiming by war the interests they had be-| batants, the war has shown us that non-inter- 
trayed in peace and still betray in negociation.  ferenice is an impossibility to a first-rate Power 
There has settled upon the mind of Britain a )and a free State. We have, therefore, to pre- 
deep distrust and aimless indignation ; a feeling | pare, while signing articles of pacification, for a 
of dis-illusion and darkness—an angry conscious- | renewal of hostilities. The “coming struggle” 
ness of having been desperately misled, and of | may be, it is true, confined to a competition of 
petulant resolve to accept no other guidance; moral influences—but only by such a restoration 
the state of mind in which a man stands still, | of our character for straightforwardness and re- 
because uncertain where any step may lead solution as now appears hopeless. But come it 
him — yet not without apprehension that to| will; and if it have to be fought out then, as 
stand still may be to await disaster. The | now, it will not be evaded. The work of the 
courage of the Manchester school in the intervening time is,—the conquest of the British 
maintenance of their doctrine, has produced | Government to the will of the British nation. 

its natural effect—a suspicion that men so| In that work, we can suppose the observance 
much in earnest may be in the right; especially | of “a day of humiliation and prayer” not al- 
as no other men are in earnest. The exposure | together useless. Setting aside the spiritual 
of ministerial duplicity in the negociations that | benefit,—the Heavenly aid, or the subjective 
preluded the war, and of ministerial imbecility in | strengthening,—to be expected from such ex- 
the conduct of the war, has provoked the irri- | ercises, and waiving objections to the authority 
tated conviction that there is neither honesty nor | or the phraseology of the Royal proclamation,— 

k 
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Wwe can imagine the attainment of unexpected 





REGISTER. 


‘but the feminine ones of amiable credulity in 


When the Government calls upon the the personal goodness of public wrong-doers, 
nation to humble itself for sins of which the| and a rather excessive particularity m matters 


nation as a whole is guiltless, but of which 
the Government has been all but formally con- 
victed—when the conscious humiliation of the 
people in the sight of its neighbours has become 
so intolerable to its self-love, that no forms of 
humiliation can adequately express it— when 
even Court preachers feel compeiled to suggest 
that God does not inflict the evils we beseech 
him to remove—when the people get a whole 
day for reflection (some of them compulsorily 
‘‘ fasting’’) upon the object and conduct of the 
expedition which we pray Heaven to crown 
with victory—when a Parliamentary inquest is 


of costume and ceremony. Mr. Barnett’s ser- 
mon is a philosophical and eloquent production ; 
alike just in judgment and powerful in expres- 
sion. No. XI. of the Political Fly Sheets isa 
reprint of some of Mr. Urquhart’s letters on the 





Four Points; to be despised neither for the 


| slightness of the vehicle nor the extravagance of 


the author, whose wildest vaticinations acquire 
a claim to respect from the accomplishment of 
events which only he had the genius to foresee 
or the courage to predict. Mr. Richard’s Letter 
should be welcome to all who have the honour 





of England at heart—for it demonstrates that 





holden upon the perished thousands of soldiers | the English people were not guilty of the folly 
alleged to be alive and fit for duty, and the | and crime of preferring Austrian to Polish help. 
Litany is interpolated with special petitions for|The reprint from the Sheffield Free Press is 
the sick and wounded notoriously abandoned to | valuable as a cheap and cogent exposition of the 
an abominable excess of neglect and an absurd | central question of the day. The Brussels 
excess of system—when contrasts and anomalies | pamphlet, suppressed by the French Govern- 
thus significant are crowded upon the public | ment and tortured by our English critics, is very 
mind, either the days of dotage have set in, or likely to be an advertisement of Prince Na- 
a day of reckoning is at hand. _poleon’s readiness to supplant his cousin ; but it 

But we have far less hope from ‘“ Fasts,’’ | 1s also an intimation of French suspicions that the 
however duly observed, than from the continuous | Crimean expedition was nothing but an Austrian 
action of that dropping rain of intelligence which | trap for Napoleonic fatalism and English anti- 
neither the obduracy of ignorance nor of indif- | nationalism: after the most vigorous elimination 
ference can resist. The Press had never a grander of disproved or doubtful facts, enough remains 
function to fulfil than at this conjuncture of! to show that the enterprise was conceived with- 
party disorganisation and inorganic public senti-| out knowledge, accepted without deliberation, 
ment, with the gravest of political exigences. | and undertaken with reluctance. And if there 
Thus far, and in comparison to its means, the be aught else needing to be shown, for the 
Press has grandly fulfilled that function. The awakening of two nations from a delusion or 
Times has gone far to expiate its misdirection of | indifference inexpressibly perilous to both, it 
the governing classes in the earlier stage of the| will be found in that solemn farewell which 
war, by the relentless exposure of its astounding | Mazzini has addressed to the Society of the 
mismanagement. ‘The periodical Press has con-| Friends of Italy. Resolving to terminate an 
tributed information so various as to have greatly | existence of enforced idleness, the Society 
facilitated the exposition of principles. And/| opened the pages of its instructive Record once 
private pens have displayed an independent yet | more to the pen that has written decrees from 


consentaneous activity that will not permit just 
opinions much longer to suffer from the absence 
of rudimentary knowledge. A foot-note to the 


first page of this article enumerates but a few of | 


the works, recently published, that might 
have been named there. Mr. Fowler's His- 
tory of the War has an interest and utility 
independent of criticism. Miss Brabazon’s 
‘‘ Lives of the Czars”’ is a careful and graceful 
compilation; with no fault that we can discover 


the Capitol, and may yet date there in some 
advanced year of a new Italian epoch. In a 
single sentence, embedded among paragraphs 
instinct with the eloquence of devotedness and 
genius, he prescribes to a proud but humiliated 
people the one method by which they can aspire 
again to be great :— 

First conquer a victory at home; then revive your 
noble agitations for Italy, and, through Italy, for the 
world, 
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THE POLISH QUESTION 


Wrru the exception of the introduction by Sir 
John Pakington of an educational measure which 
has surprised, by its completeness and liberality, 
all who had not observed with impartial close- 
ness its author’s previous career, the principal 
Parliamentary incidents of the month class them- 


REGISTER. 


AND THE PRESS LAWS. 


selves under these two heads. There have been 
discussions in Committee of Supply which 
brought out instances of extravagant wasteful- 
ness in the service of the war, as monstrous as 
the instances of neglect accumulated by the Com- 





mittee up-stairs; but no hostile vote has been 
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taken. The only (Governmental) question on! that, as to Poland , and here he made a 
which the House of Commons has divided is | portentous pause,—that kingdom, in its present 
that of the repeal of the newspaper stamp,—and | condition, was a standing menace to Germany. 
the only important Ministerial statement that on| Encouraged by this oracular utterance, Mr. 
the relations of Poland to Germany. 'Phinn brought on, a week later, a motion for 
The Earl of Shaftesbury being Lord Palmer-|an address, praying her Majesty to make the 
ston’s son-in-law, and the leader of a very influ-| restoration of Poland one of the conditions of 
ential public, his presence in the Cabinet was| peace. Thereupon, Lord Palmerston made a 
naturally desired by the noble Lord who had| speech that might have been copied from an- 
found such difficulties in getting or keeping} sard of 1831-2; deprecating interference with 
together a presentable Government. When the/the prerogative, professing utmost sympathy 
Peelites retired, there appeared no obstruc- | with the victims of a great crime, and requesting 
tion, and the philanthropic Earl entered the | that the motion be withdrawn ; which was done 
Ministry as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan-| accordingly, with an alacrity that should not be 
easter. In two days he seceded! What he/| forgotten when a recordership is vacant. 
saw or heard in that snug party of remark-| The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 


LITERATURE. 





ably quiet men, so soon to affright him off, 
may never be known; but it is no improbable 
conjecture, that his response to a memorial from 
a Polish meeting at Bath had provoked an at- 
tempt at defining the limits of individual respon- 





sibility on so serious a question: The new Sir 


Cornewall Lewis, declined to adopt Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme for the alteration of the law of 
newspapers ; but substituted for it a resolution 
affirming the principle involved, and subse- 
quently introduced a bill, which was read a 
second time by a majority of fifty-four [215 to 


Robert Peel, however, has had the courage fur-| 161]. The details of neither measure are perfect : 
ther to test these limitations. Having accepted/the public convenience might, we believe, be 
a subordinate office, he had to present himself at| far better consulted, and the revenue ensured 
Tamworth; and there boldly proposed to throw | from loss, by the imposition of a halfpenny 
over Austria for ‘“‘humbugging”’ us, and take! postal stamp on small newspapers and for one 
up with Poland; adding, that only by the re-| transmission. But we warmly congratulate our 
storation of Poland and Hungary to indepen-| readers on so triumphant a result of the 
dence, can the encroachments of Russia be} advocacy in which we and they have never 
effectually resisted. An alarmed Conservative | ceased to be interested,—a result the more gra- 





inquired of the Premier whether the Austrian | 
Ambassador had not demanded an explanation of | 
this unusual language? The noble Lord replied, 
with a more than literal truthfulness, that. 
Austria was perfectly of our (that is, of his) 
opinions; that the British Government would 
deprecate the separation of Hungary from 
Austria as fatal to the integrity of an 
empire essential to the balance of power; and! 


tifying because achieved in the face of “‘ objec- 
tions” recklessly mendacious and malicious; 


happily characterised in Sir Edward Bulwer 


Lytton’s splendid speech as the ‘eclecticism of 
twaddle and bugbear.” It was high time to 
emancipate the press, if only for its vindication 


from the disgraceful pretences of self-elected 


representatives. 
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Wanderings in Corsica: its History and its 
Heroes. Translated from the German of Frr- 
DINAND GreGorovius, by ALEXANDER Murr. 
In Two Vols. (‘Miscellany of Foreign Litera- 
ture.”) Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

“In the north of Europe,”’ confesses M. Grego- 

rovius, ‘‘ we know little more of Corsica than 

that Napoleon was born there, that Pasquale 

Paoli struggled heroically there for freedom, and 

that the Corsicans practise hospitality and the 

Vendetta, and are the most daring bandits.” We 





in England must confess to as slender a know- 
ledge of an island not less remarkable, in its 
way, than our own; but our interest in that | 
island has been intensified by the ‘Corsican 
Brothers.” Few of us have heard of Boswell’s 
Paoli,—but we all know Mr. Duality Kean. 

The traveller who was attracted to Corsica by 





only an indefinable expectation of adventure, 


has found in its people, scenery, and history, 
the materials of one of the most fascinating books 
it has ever been our fortune to light upon. Our 
Foreign-literature reviewers confessed its attrac- 
tiveness two or three months since; and the 
Messrs. Constable have shown judicious promp- 
titude in adding it to their Miscellany. Mr. 
Muir’s translation is not likely to be exceeded in 
the qualities most required by English readers. 
A very agreeable style gives rapid currency to 
narratives and sketches that would be worth 
digging out of the roughest diction. We con- 
fidently expect to see a work of such compound 
excellence republished in many shapes, and 
attnin a wide popularity. 

There are two lines of interest running through 
M. Gregorovius’ pages—the historical and 
domestic ; the heroic and the outlaw; and these 
are almost equally romantic. The latter was 

R2 
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the first to meet the eye of the explorer. His! mountains, and becomes a bandit—a fugitive at 


landing on Corsican soil was at Bastia, and in | once from public justice and private hatred. He 
the night :— | is probably safe,—but he has relatives; and 





Our boat landed us at the quay, on which the scanty 


light of some hand-lanterns showed a group of doganieri | 


and sailors standing. Theboatman sprangon shore. I have 
hardly ever seen a man of more repulsive aspect. He wore 
the Phrygian cap of red wool, and had a white cloth tied 


over one eye; he was a veritable Charon, and the bound- | 


less fury with which he screamed to the passengers, 
swearing at them, and examining the faces by the light 
of his lantern, gave me at once a specimen of the ungo- 


vernably passionate temperament of the Corsicans. 
The group on the quay were talking eagerly. 1 heard | 


they, even to thesecond cousin, are involved in the 
vendetta, or family feud. They go about armed, 
and convert their houses into fortresses. Even 
for ten or fifteen years the quarrel may linger 
on—but will surely be washed out in blood. In 
a population of 250,000, there have been com- 
mitted 4,300 murders since 1821. And many 
give and take wounds that make life-long scars :-— 


I see walking about here in the streets of Basiia, a 


them tell how, a quarter of an hour ago, a Corsican had ™man whom the people call Nasoni, from his large nose. 
murdered his neighbour with three thrusts of a dagger | He is of gigantic size, and his repulsive features are 
ammazzato, ammazzato—a word never out of my ears in | additionally disfigured by the ecar of _& fr ightful 
Corsica (ammazato contre copoi di pugnale). ‘On what | wound in his eye. Some years ago, he lived in the neigh- 
account ?” “Merely in the heat of conversation: the | bouring village of Pietre Nera. He insulted another in- 


sbirri are after him; he will be in the macchia by this | habitant of the place. This man swore revenge. Nasoni 
time.’ The macchia is the bush. I heard the word | intrenched himself in his house and closed up the window, 





macchia in Corsica just as often as ammazato or tombato. 
He has taken to the macchia, is as much as to say he has 
turned bandit. 

In a town of fifteen thousand inhabitants, the 
stranger could not find a night’s lodging. He 
encountered four other visitors in the same per- 
plexity ; and they together made application to 
the sbirri, who led them to a house kept by an 


old soldier. As they stood knocking at the door, | 


they learned something more of the state of 
society in Corsica :— 

Some one ran past—our sbirri after him, without say- 
ing a word, and both had vanished in the darkness of 
the night. What was it? What did this hot pursuit 
mean? After some time, the sbirri returned: he had 
imagined the runner was the murderer. “ But he,” said 


he, “is already in the hills, or some fisherman has set | 


him over to Elba or Capraja. A short while ago, we shot 
Arrighi in the mountains; Massori, too, and Serapino. 
That was a tough fight with Arrighi; he killed five of 
our people.” 


A few days later, the traveller was scarcely 


surprised to find a guillotine erected on the, 


fashionable promenade of Bastia; but the in- 
formation elicited by his questions, sent him off 
to read the ‘‘ Inferno”’ as a relief from the real 
horrors that surrounded him :— 


“ Who is it they are going to execute ?” 

* Bracciamozzo (Strong-arm). He is only three-and- 
twenty. The sbirri caught him in the mountains; but 
he defended himself like a devil. They shot him in the 
arm. ‘The arm was taken off, and it healed.” 

* What has he done?” 

“ Dio mio! he has killed ten men!” 

“Ten men! and for what?” 

“ Out of capriccio.” 


Brigandage is itself but one fruit of the upas 
that is the perverted growth of the Corsican 
heart. Revenge is a religion with these dwellers 
in the centre of Christendom. To forgive an 
offence is infamous, particularly with the softer 
sex. Mothers inculcate blood-shedding in their 
cradle songs. The girls have a favourite air, in 


which twelve lives are declared insufficient to) 


avenge one’s—boots! When aman is slain*in 
a quarrel, his widow fastens a rag dipped in his 
blood to the dress of a son who may seem slow 
to avenge. The primary assassin flees to the 


| to protect himself from balls. A considerable time passed, 
| and one day he ventured abroad. In a moment, his foe 
| sprang upon him, a pruning-knife in his hand. They 
wrestled fearfully. Nasoni was overpowered; and his 
adversary, who had already given him a blow in the 
'neck, was on the point of hewing off his head on the 
stump of a tree, when some people came up. Nasoni re- 
covered; the other escaped to the macchia. Again a 
considerable time passed. Once more Nasoni ventured 
into the street. A ball struck him in the eye. They 
raised the wounded man; and again his giant nature 
conquered and healed him. The furious bandit now 
ravaged his enemy’s vineyard during the night, and at- 
tempted to fire his house. Nasoni removed to the city, 
and goes about there as a living example of Corsican re- 
venge—an object of horror to the peaceable stranger 
who inquires his history. I saw the hideous man one 
day on the shore, but not without his double-barrel. 
His looks made my flesh creep; he was like the demon 
of revenge himself. 


A no lessremarkable and much more pleasing 
celebrity of Bastia is a woman who may be 
seen carrying a pitcher of water on her head. 
| She might have been Princess of Sweden, 





_and consort of a king; for her mother, a village 
girl, was courted by Bernadotte, when a common 
soldier, at work on the roads, and refused to him 
_by her parents. A few miles from the town is 
the bridge where Massena gained his first step 
in promotion from the ranks. Besides giving an 
emperor to France, Corsica has given to Rome 
two popes, to Algiers a dey, and to Morocco a 
‘Sultana. But none of these are of Corsica’s 
proudest breed—her race of domestic, patriot 
heroes. Cruelly vexed by Genoese, Greek, and 
German, Turk and Frank, the little isle of granite 
and lava has never wanted sons stern as the 
granite and hot as the lava, in her service, In 
her long struggle with Genoa—in whose cor- 
rupt administration the vendetta hadjits origin— 
a succession of splendid characters was produced; 
-and some beautiful episodes of freedom and tran- 
quillity enjoyed. Here is the picture of a Cor- 
sican of the sixteenth century—Sampiero :— 
Sampiero was above the middle height, of proud and 
martial bearing, dark and stern, with black curly hair 


and beard. His eye was piercing; his words few, firm, 
and impressive. Though a son of nature, and without 


education, he possessed acute perceptions and unerring 
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judgment. His friends accused him of secking the sove- | as the Journal of a Sportsman; and has all the 
reignty of his native island: he sought only its freedom. | characteristics of the shrewd, observant, kind- 


He lived as simply as a shepherd, wore the woollen se FS het Ss : 
blouse of his country, and slept on the naked earth. hearted gentleman, more intimate with nature 


He had lived at the most luxurious courts of his| than with books, and more interested in men 
time—at those of Florence and Versailles; but he| than in systems. On its first page we have re- 
had contracted none of their hollowness of prin- | marked the differences between the peasants of 
ciple or corrupt morality. The ragged patriot could} yp, provinces of Orel and Kalenga—a difference 


murder his wife because she had betrayed herself) | , : 
and her child to her country’s enemies ; but he knew | analogous to that between the peasantry of two 


nothing of those crimes that pervert nature, and those | contiguous provinces of Ireland ; but instead of 
principles that would refine the vile abuse into a phi- tracing up the difference to its cause, the Sports- 
losophy of life. He was simple, rugged, and grand, | man is content to note the relative value of each 
headlong and terrible in anger, a whole man, and/ +, gontlemen of his pursuits. On many a sub- 
fashioned in the mightiest mould of primitive nature. me oe 
4 : ee sequent page we have awfully significant indi- 
Gaffori, one of the triumvirs elected vo head cations of the absolute subjection of the serf, 
the struggle of 1743 against the Genoese, body and soul, to his owner, and his owner’s 
or in the al Tell. of his patriotism bailiffs; but no hint that the writer is conscious 
oven the mnmorte Tell :— of aught but the duty of being just and kind to 
Giampetro Gaffori, a man of unusual heroism, marched | ¢p oe poor people. Even his model peasant ia 


upon Corte and attacked the citadel, which occupies a hiefly wahte t ren eh t 
strong position upon a steep crag. The Genoese com- | CUCHY Femarkable, im our eyes, ors contemp 

mandant saw that it must necessarily fall, if the heavy | of women; ‘‘in which,” says M. Tourghenieff, 
fire of the Corsicans continued long enough to make | there will appear nothing surprising, ‘‘ when 
another breach. He therefore had Gaffori’s young son, | one considers that in Russia there is no song more 


£ ] ‘ve 1c walls q > ° » . 

who had been made prisoner, bound to the walls ot the ‘faithfully preserved than that which represents 
citadel, in order to stop the firing. The Corsicans were | ef r a“ : . 
horror-struck to see Gaffori’s son hanging on the wall, | 4 mother-in-law as saying, ‘ What sort of a son 


and their cannon instantly became silent: not another| are you? what sort of a head of a family will 
shot was fired. Giampetro shuddered ; then, breaking | you be ?—you who have a young wife, and never 
> ; 1d 66 Wire 1” t a ° - ‘ 
the deep silence, he shouted “ Fire!” and with re give her a beating.’ ” 
doubled fury the artillery again began to play upon the ’ 
walls. A breach was made and stormed, but the boy! Among the Moscow gentleman's country 
remained uninjured, and the heroic father enjoyed the | friends is one Arcadi Pavlytch Pienotchkin, a re- 
reward of clasping his living son to his breast. tired officer of the Guards. At breakfast :— 
The constitution adopted by the National “How does it happen that the wine has not been 
Assembly of 1735, elected by manhood suf- | heated?” he said in a dry voice to one of his valets. 
frage, and faithful to its constituents—the ro- | The man trembled, grew pale, and stood as if he were 
mantic story of Theodore the Adventurer, first | ee s ge amkea Tied. with 0 andien _— 
eg ea SBME empect . _| friend,” resumed the young lord, with a studied calm, 
and last king of Corsica—the wisdom and valour his large eye turned full on the poor man, who twisted 
of Paoli—the unprincipled conduct of the | convulsively the napkin he had in his hand, and under 
French—the family and early life of Napoleon | the fascination of bis master’s serpent look was quite 
—the present temper of the islanders towards | ¥ able to articulate a syllable. 
the master on whom they have been so Arcadi Pavlytch dropped his head, and contrived to 


‘ ; .}look in a pensive way at the unfortunate culprit, but 


lawlessness and superstition,—might each fur-| Pardon me, my dear Sir,” he said, addressing me, 
nish a passage for-note or extract. But we reso- | wiih an amiable smile, and laying his hand in a con- 
lutely put aside volumes so tempting, with the | fidential way on my knees; and he looked again in 


TPIT “steg RE silerice at the valet. “Go!” he said at last, raising his 
intention (but hardly the hope) of recurring to eyebrows. He touched the button of a little spring- 


them in some happy, idle hour. bell, and a dark man, with a low forehead and streaky 
eyes entered. 


; aa ‘ei , “See Féodor put to rights,” said, but in still fewer 
Russian L ife in the Interior ; or, the Exper ences | words, Arcadi Pavlytch, with perfect self-possession. 


: : ee cateiihaae , . . 
of a Spoi tsman. By Ivan Tovurcuenterr, of Che little thick man bowed, and left the room. 
Moscow. Edited by James D. Merkiesonn.| “One of the little inconveniences of the country,” 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. said Arcadi, smiling. . . . . 
Tus translation from the French of a work A visit to this young nobleman’s estate, in his 


published at Moscow in 1852, probably owes its | Company, exhibits a picture of loathsome servi- 
appearance in these latitudes to that equivocal lity, brutal tyranny, and helpless misery. Two 
appetite for everything from or about Russia peasants—father and son, ragged and barefooted 
that is a symptom of the war fever; but it has | —®Te surprised in a conference with the stacosta 


more independent merits, and will enjoy, we) (under-steward), who lay on the ground, “‘ with 
hope, a longer entertainment. It will not | his mouth wide open, and his fists in a convul- 
altogether disappoint those who may go to it for | 8iVe fit of indecision. 

illustrations of the political and social results of| Areadi Pavlytch knitted his brows, bit his lips, and 
Czarism and serfdom; but there are other melhor Sar up , ie group. The two peasants threw 
reasons besides its escape from the censor’s veto, | ‘ee Ves ni " ' 

for believing that it was written with no parti-| .n4 slightly fers int Speak!” he said, in a severe 


cular “purpose.” It was originally published| The poor wretches looked at each other, but could not 























get a word out; they winked as if dazzled by some un- 
usual splendoar, and breathed very quick. ..... 

“ Well, what is it you want? Have you no tongues, 
eh? Speak, you! old man, what is it you want? 
Don’t be afraid, you clown.” 

The old man stretched out his bronzed and wrinkled 
neck, raised slowly his large blue lips, and said, in a 
voice broken and trembling— 

“ Help us, my lord !” 

And again he fell with his face to the earth ; the young 
man followed his example. Arcadi Pavlytch regarded 
with profound gravity the backs of their necks; then, 
changing his attitude, he said— 

“ What is the matter? Whom do you wish to make 
a complaint against ?” 

“Pardon, my lord! A moment’s breath. .... we 
are tortured... we...” 

“ Well, how is it you have been tortured as you say ?” 
And he looked with a haughty severity at the poor fel- 
low, from between the parting of his stiffly cnrled 
moustaches. 


“My lord, he has taken everything away from us, | 


and utterly ruined us. He has sent two of my sons to 
the army against the law, and now he is going to take 


away the third. No later than yesterday, he took away | 


my best cow; and his worship the stacosta, who is a 


true son of his, beat my baba. Ah! my good lord! do | 


not allow him to put an end to us altogether.” 

M. Pienotchkin became very much embarrassed; he 
coughed several times; and then, with a dissatisfied air, 
inquired in a low voice of the bourmeister what he was 
to think of such an allegation? ..... 

“ My good lord,” said the old man, m an accent of 
frightful despair, “in the name of God, helpus! And 
he calls me rude, too! Ah! I tell you before God, I 
have no longer any means of living..... Sophron 
Jakovlitch has taken a hatred to me. Why, God knows, 
but he has ruined me, crushed me..... This is 
my last child..... Ah!” A tear coursed down the 
yellow shrivelled cheeks of the old man. “In the name 
of God, my good lord, help us! help us!” 

“And it is not only us that he persecutes,” said the 
young peasant. 

Arcadi Pavlytch fired at these words of the poor boy, 
who had been till now so sullenly dumb. 


“You! who asked you to speak? tell me. If you | 


are not asked, how dare you speak? What is all this 
going to come to? Hold your tongue! . . . Hold your 
tongue! ... Ah, heavens! it is rebellion! downright 
rebellion! ... But that won’t do with me; I...” 
Arcadi Pavlytch was going to make some rash move- 
ment, which he would have no doubt bitterly repented 
afterwards; but he probably remembered my presence, 
for he restrained himself, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and turning to me, said in French, in a low 


tone, and with a forced smile, “ Je vous demande pardon, | 


mon cher; c'est l'envers du tissu, le mauvais cété de la 
médaille.” ‘Then he resumed, in Russian, addressing the 
peasants, but without looking at them,—* Very well, 
v. ry well; I shall take measures, ... You may go.”. .. 
(The peasants did not move.) “ Very well, lL have told 


you it is all right.... go along.... I shall give orders, | 


I tell you; go.” 
The story of the ‘Slave Mistress” is an 


affecting illustration of the immorality and suf- | 
fering which even virtuous and humane woman 


may occasion to her own and the other sex, and 


to the free as well as the bond, under the “‘ pecu- | 


liar institution” of the great republic and the 


great despotism. But the bulk of M. Tour- | 
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are recognised with humble thankfulness, even 
by serfs; and at firesides where superstitious 
slaves compassionate the free people of 4 country 
so unfortunate as to have no winter. Our 
sportsman enters into with keen delight, and 
describes with eloquent minuteness, the humours 
of sky and earth, man and beast. The passage 
that we are about to quote is worthy of Washing- 
ton Irving: it is a pleasure to know that among 
our present enemies there is something of our 
own warm appreciation of the faithful dog :— 


He [the sportsman’s field servant] was lord and master 
_of a dog which answered to the name of Valetke, and a 
marvellous creature it was. Ermolai never gave it any- 

thing to eat. “I go to feed a cringing hound!” he 

would say; “what anidea! Besides, my dog has much 

more intelligence than other dogs; he provides his own 
food, and I have nothing to do with that matter.” So 
reasoned Ermolai. And in truth Valetke, though the 
most indifferent eye could not fail to observe his extreme 
leanness, lived for many a long year after—never dis- 
appearing long enough to make any one uneasy about 
him, or cause one to fear that he had any intention of 
abandoning his master. Once, and once only—he was 
then young, and in the ardent spring-time of his pas- 
sions—he absented himself for a couple of days; but, I 
repeat it, he committed this escapade only once. The 

distinctive feature of Valetke’s character was a com- 

plete indifference for everything in the world. If he 
| had not been a dog, I would have said that he had been 
easily disenchanted. He was habitually in a reclining 
| attitude, with his tail drawn under him; he snuffed and 
| shivered occasionally, but never, most assuredly, never 
| smiled (I take it for granted that you know that dogs 
‘smile, and very sweetly, too; but this by way of 
| parenthesis). Let it be known, moreover, that he 
was ridiculously ugly; and that no servant, male or 
| female, let slip an occasion of making merry over his 
| disagreeable exterior. Valetke bore all their sarcasms 
with a philosophy worthy of the highest respect. Should 
|he happen, through a weakness common among more 
| than dogs, to put his dainty nose inside the half-opened 
door of some lordly kitchen, to inhale the heavenly ex- 
halations which proceeded from it, his appearance was at 
once a signal for merriment among the cooks; and 
with one accord they set off in full pursuit of the poor 
animal, with demoniacal cries and curses that would have 
ruffled the temper of the associates of all the academies 
in the world. When on duty, it was really impossible to 
fatigue him, and he had a fair nose; but if by accident 
he stumbled on a wounded hare, incapable of outrunning 
him, he never failed to devour it to the last and least 
bone—it mattered not where he fell in with it, provided 
only it was in a retired spot, and at a respectful distance 
from Ermolai, who, if he detected him in such a fault, 
burst out into fearfully abusive language, in every dialect, 
known and unknown; anger in such a case made an in- 
spired neologist of him. 





The Crimea: its Towns, Inhabitants, and Social 
Customs. London: Partridge, Oakey and Co. 
1855. 

In the present comparative dearth of informa- 

tion on the subject of the Crimea, this agreeable 

and useful little work is welcome. Written by 

a lady resident for nine years on the spot, and 

who has personally visited every place of note 


ghenieff’s always interesting pages are interesting |in the peninsula, it contains the result of her 


from their fidelity to our universal nature. He ‘observations as well on the soil and climate as 
portrays humanity in fields where the sweet|on the manners and social customs of the in- 
changes of morn and eve, spring and autumn, | habitants. The author resided near the Alma, 
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is intimate with the theatres of war which the 


exploits of the Allies have rendered famous, and | 


uts us in possession of some particulars with 
regard to the diseases prevalent in that region 
by which we might do well to profit. She 
states that during the hot season, which con- 


tinues through June, July and August, the) 
thermometer ranges from eighty to a hundred de- | 


grees in the shade, while for weeks there is not 
a drop of rain, and even the nights are sultry 
and oppressive. When the hot winds blow 
from the steppes the skin is blistered by the 


blast. It is at this season especially that fever | 


and ague prevail, which can be treated success- 
fully only by the use of sulphate of quinine. 
Small-pox also is extremely fatal, owing to the 
prejudice entertained by the Tartars against 
vaccination. 
this book, much praise is due to the writer for 
the comprehensive view she has taken of the 
whole subject; she seems to have omitted 


nothing which one might expect a lady to| 


notice ; and we lay down the work with the 
conviction that a great future is in store for the 
Crimea whenever it is subjected to the rule of a 
wise and stable government. 





Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses and 
Syntax of Attie Greek. By James Frereusson, 
M.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1855. 


THERE are few people, comparatively, who read- 


Considering the narrow limits of | 
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that all the stories about disaffection in Hun- 
gary, and her readiness to rise against her 
present rulers, proceed not from her nobles or 
from the bulk of her people, but from the 
wrecks of the privileged classes who battened 
on the entrails of peasant and proprietor, op- 
pressed the industry of the land, and lacking 
both civilisation and enterprise, passed their 
days in vapid declamation and long whist. 
One thing is certain, he says, “‘ whatever 
happens, the people of Hungary will have 
nothing more to do with Ultra-Magyar supre- 
macy, or with the grasping, insatiable, indolent 
pauper aristocracy.” He traces the present war 
in the Crimea to the Hungarian revolt; and 
reminds us that every extra million of income- 
tax wrung out of John Bull is the consequence 
of the fraudulent attempt to cancel the treaties of 


| Carlovitz and Passarovitz, and to break down the 
only efficient barrier to Russia on the Danube. 
These rabid politics are the consequence of the 
position and associations of the writer, who 
knows about as much as he cares to know, and 
that is nothing, of the other side of the question. 
For constitutional government, anywhere save 
at home, he has a sovereign contempt, and a 
cordial sympathy and good-will for the powers 
that be. Apart from such meagre and bed- 
ridden politics, however, his book is both inter- 
esting and valuable, and at times also not a little 
amusing. Mr. Paton is never dull or long- 
winded, but writes in a terse, sketchy, and 





ing Greek with more or less difficulty, have) 
not occasion to regret the want of a complete | brilliant style. Just as the war was breaking 
practical acquaintance with the construction of | out, he visited the scenes where it has since 
the verb. In reading Latin no such conscious- | raged, and the men who have played the man- 
ness annoys them; the Latin verb settled per-|liest part in the bloody drama. He was at 
manently in their memories in childhood, once | home with Colonel Grach and Omer Pasha, with 
for all, and remains there ever ready for use.| the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Raglan, and 
But how did it get there? Not by a course of with a long list of others, many of whom have 
repetitions by rote, certainly ; but by a course of | fallen at their post since he shared their hospi- 
grammatical exercises which imprinted upon the | tality. He solves the mystery of the Russian 
mind the power and function of the several in- | failure before Silistria by a reference to the pro- 


flexions. Here, at last, and it has been long 
wanted and waited for, is a similar set of exer- 
cises for the young Grecian. By all means give 
the boys the benefit of it wherever Greek is 
aw ad it will save six months’ grinding at 
east. 


The Bulgarian, the Turk, and the 
By A. A. Paron. 
Co. 18558. 


Tue author of this work repudiates all sym- 


German. | 
London: Longman and | 


| digious energies displayed by the Turks under the 
conduct of Grach in putting the fortress in a 
condition to defend itself. It is the writer's 
opinion that if the new detached forts have not 
rendered Silistria impregnable, they have very 
nearly accomplished that desideratum. He 
laughs at the “‘ingenious Mr. Cobden” talking 
of the Russian inundation being broken into 
‘Spray against a contemptible fortress, and at 





the Edinburgh Reviewer who despises the Rus- 


‘sian troops for not taking “‘such a redoubt as 


”—and he thus 


-was carried by French cavalry 


pathy with the oppressed and distressed na- | accounts for the failure to take the place. 


tionalities; looking upon their overthrow and | 
debasement as the natural and deserved result | 


of their own inherent weakness and inability 
to maintain their freedom. He treats Kossuth 
as a visionary demagogue labouring under a 
grand delusion—and asserts that though Lom- 
bardy is a gangrenous limb of Austria, that no 
political prescription can make healthy, Hun- 
gary is sound to bone and marrow. He tells us 


The fact is that Silistria would have been a hard nut 
to crack for the best French or English army that ever 
was afoot, with this formidable horseshoe of detached 
forts and the scientific part of the defence directed by a 
man of such ~aeagye one ability and as Grach. 
General Schilders showed great judgment in investing 
Arab Tabia, which, teres, greed! on its pory A wane 
was not a closed redoudt like the others; and he in fact 
put in the thin end of the wedge. But even had Arab 
Tabia fallen, the heavy work was still to begin; for all 
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officers are agreed that so long as fort Abd-ul-Medjid | volume, published seven years ago. The critics 
holds out, there is no chance of an enemy reducing Silis- | of that day, it would seem, were not. chary of 


tria. But it was not the mere failure before Arab Tabia | . oe . ak take abana iain: 
that caused the raising of the siege. The disembarkation | their praise, which for our p 


of the Anglo-French troops filled the Russian commander 
with fear of their junction with Omer Pasha; but above 
all, the concentration of a powerful army in Transylvania, 
which is the military key of the Principalities, made 
Marshal Paskievitch uneasy for his flank and rear. 

On the subject of Turkey this writer suggests 
that we are not to judge a power which is sub- 
stantially Oriental by the European standard ; 
which would be attempting to cull figs from 
thistles. He is not one of those who foresees 
the inevitable disruption of the Ottoman empire, 
whether she be victorious or not in the quarrel 
with Russia. ‘Is Turkey the sick man? Must 
her empire fall ?” he asks— 

By no means, for she has the two primary police qua- 
lities that hold a State more or less well together—the 
energy tc hold her own, and the acute knowledge of 
human nature to defeat all the seditious schemes of her 
rayahs. Turkey is full ot political and military vitality. 
Every Turk grows up with a firm conviction that his 
destiny is in the art of war, and in political supremacy. 
While in the great moral qualities of sincerity, strength 
of will and generosity, there is no race in the whole land 
to be compared with him. I hold the Turkish optimists 
and passimists to be equally mistaken. The Turks with 
Mongol blood for the most part flowing in their veins, will 
never be a nation of distinguished geometers, physi- 
cians, geologists, natural philosophers and artists— 
penetrating through fluid and matter to the profound 
truths of the universe, or rising through form and colour 
to that harmonious agreement of parts with the whole 
which constitutes beauty. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent Turkey from being civilised under the Turks. 
With a few rare exceptions, disinclined to science them- 
selves, they are nevertheless willing, nay anxious to re- 
ceive it from others; and one of the chief regrets caused 
by the Russian war is, that it put a stop to the great 
trunk railroad to Constantinople which, executed by the 
science of Europe, would have proved equally beneficial 
to Moslem and Christian—a gradual softener of religious 
fanaticism—the carrier of the products of the interior to 


the capital, and the rapid refluent of the heart’s blood to | 


the extremities—an investment to the thousands of 
hoarders in the earth ; profitable, not hurtful to the state 
—a better bridge to span the great moral gulph between 
Europe and the East than either steam or sailing ship— 
the best of diplomatists to achieve the solid and perma- 
nent alliance of Turkey and the states of Europe. 


For many amusing sketches of odd and 





scientiously endorse with quite so much warmth. 
These verses are not without merit; they ex- 
press sometimes melodiously, and sometimes in 
a strain the reverse of melodious, feelings and 
sentiments common to all the world; but they 
exhibit no evidence, not the slightest, of poetic, 
which is creative power, or of philosophic 
thought. The following verses are the best we 
can select :— 
THE OLD THORN-TREE. 
Beneath the aged thorn I stand, 
That old familiar tree; 
Round which, in pleasant childhood’s days, 
We romped so merrily. 
Beside it sti!l glides smoothly on 
The slumbrous old mill stream :— 
I cannot tell in what they’re changed, 
But, oh, how changed they seem! 
Their light, their life, their charm is gone; 
The fond hearts and the true 


Are crushed and dead, or distant far 
From all their childhood knew! 


And now no more mine eyes can find 
Delight in this fair scene: 
It yields but thoughts of faded joys, 
And sighs for what hath been. 
There is nothing superior to this in the whole 
volume, while there is, alas, abundance of what 
is lamentably less tolerable. 





Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by 
Rosert Berr. Vol. ILI. London: Parker. 
1855. 

Tus third volume of the works of Chaucer con- 





| tinues the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 
illustrations by the editor confer a value upon 


’ The notes and 


this edition of the old English bard which esta- 
blish for it a pre-eminence above all others of a 
similarly popular character. Verses which are 
difficult or doubtful of scansion, the editor has 
marked with their proper quantity in the foot- 
notes; and these examples, if they do not em- 
brace all the apparently defective or redundant 
lines, put the reader in possession of a key for 
the solving of such difficulties himself. Each of 


curious characters whom the author met on his| the Tales is prefaced by a brief critical essay for 
route—for some singular scenes in the social | which the observant reader of Chaucer will feel 
circles of home among the Bulgarians—for the | grateful. 
strange modes of domestication in the wilder- | 
nesses on the banks of the Danube, and the God and His Works: or, The Existence of God in 
author's perilous undertaking of boating the Tlarmony with ITuman Consciousness. By the 
river in face of the east wind and the winter’s| pPey. [T° Roperrs. London: Partridge and 
frost—and for a number of other things besides Oakey. 1855. 
—— rnp oe be ar = our neg Mr. Rozerts has written this work professedly 
re er them i, , Which, | ¢ 4-8] ; i 
better than most iaitions rar Petre nso afford | es ~~ —— ee ree e _ Py 
interest and instruction for a vacant hour vi ay en eer eS ae vo 
: : and he calls upon them to confess the soundness 











Lays and Lyrics. By C. Rar Brown. London: 
Hall, Virtue and Co. 1855. 

Mr. Brown’s volume of Poems contains, toge- 

ther with fifty new pieces, a reprint of a former 


of his argument or to show its fallacy. The 
argument is, in fact, well worthy of the investi- 
gation demanded for it; and, it seems to us, the 
more strictly logical the mind that undertakes 
the scrutiny, the more profound is the conviction 








, 


likely to be that in this direction lies the 
truth. These essays are characterised by a style 
of reasoning at once the simplest and severest 
we have ever seen applied to the subject; and if 
a man be able to think at all, and have reason 
for thinking to some purpose on the weightiest 
of all concerns, he cannot do better than to 
follow out the train of thought here traced for 
him, and make it his own, if he can. 





Sonnets on Various Subjects. By R. W. Exxrort, 
B.A. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 
These Sonnets, though many of them are not 

properly described by the designation ‘‘ sonnet,” 
contain some good and poetical thoughts feli- 
citously expressed. Their worst characteristic 
is a want of fluency—a painful kind of elabora- 
tion, which has resulted quite as often in failure 
as in success. The writer is evidently not at 
ease in the construction of metre, from the want 
of practice. The following is perhaps the best 
specimen we could select :— 


SPRING. 

At thy approach the streams break from their chains, 

And rush with joy ; “ the valleys laugh and sing.” 

From every dell the breezes offerings bring 

Of luscious violets, and of birds’ sweet strains ; 

The grassy meads smile through their tears of dew, 
‘ And orchards dense resume their fibrous leaves ; 

From bough to bough the white clematis weaves 

Its wiry network where the sharp blasts blew. 

The woodbine robes the whitewashed cottage walls, 

And children’s voices hail thy presence dear ; 

All earth rejoices ’neath a heaven clear, 

As on her breast thy wealth of beauty falls : 

Like happy maid, thou walk’st in steps of one, 

Who unlamented to his grave has gone. 





The Conflict and the Triumph; or, The Things 
that are Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. 


N. S. Goprrey, 8.C.L. London: Partridge | 


and Oakey. 18345. 
THERE was but one way left for a writer on Pro- 
phecy and the Revelations to take who would 
start anything new on the subject, and that was 
to abandon the old principle based on symbols, 
spiritualisations, and non-natural significations, 
and to interpret the language of the Scriptures 
according to its literal meaning. Mr. Godfrey 
has taken this way—not, as is very evident, from 
any desire of making a sensation by its novelty, 
but from a deep and thorough conviction of its 
reasonableness. It is likely that the followers 
of Elliott and Cumming and their spiritualising 
brethren, who are apt to fancy their systems im- 
preguable, may feel more than a little astonished 
at the force, pertinacity, consistency, and to a 


considerable extent logical success, with which | 


the present writer makes out his case and but- 
tresses his startling propositions. We should be 
wandering out of our way to enter into details ; 
we shall only mention that according to Mr. 
Godfrey, Antichrist will be an individual— 
Rome is not Babylon—the year-day interpre- 
tation of times and periods is a delusion— 
the two witnesses are two individuals, pro- 


of Christianity. This 
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bably Enoch and Elijah—the “‘signs of the 
coming ”’ are already appearing, ‘‘ table-turning”’ 
being one of them—the second advent will be 
premillenial—and the Millenium will witness 
the personal reign of Christ upon the Earth. 
Mr. Godfrey writes with remarkable clearness 
and with remarkable modesty; yet, notwith- 
standing his unwillingness to offend, the great 
apocalyptic authorities come in for some strange 
exposures of false reasoning, and Dr. Cumming 
for something else in addition which it is still 
less pleasant to receive from the hands of an 
adversary. Under the head “ Is Rome Babylon?” 
'we find the following :— 
| It is said, if you do not call Rome Babylon, or the 
| Antichrist, you encourage Popery. But how so? I 
‘earnestly deprecate such assertions. If I do not call 
Rome Babylon, do I therefore encourage idolatry, blas- 
_phemy, the iniquity of the confessional, the tyranny of 
the priesthood? Does all our opposition, then, depend 
/upon a name? ., . « + Rome may be, and pro- 
_bably is, a type of the apocalyptic Babylon. The Pope 
| may be, and probably is, a type of the man of sin; but 
bad as the Papacy is, foul as the abominations of Rome 
/are, fouler and far worse will be the doings of the 
harlot of Babylon aud the Satanic Antichrist. I do 
hope, therefore, my brethren will get out of the habit of 
making such uncharitable, and, I must add, untrue 
assertions; they may point a satire, but they do aot 
| establish a position. 
| . . 
| He then proceeds to show from Scripture evi- 
_dences that the Jews shall be a people, having 
‘temple and sacrifices during the reign of Anti- 
christ, and that Jews shall be slain in Babylon— 
And this must show that the consummation of iniquity 
cannot arrive, nor the reign of Antichrist commence, 
until after they have been restored as a people; and 
| also that, whether we like the idea or no, those times 
| are passed over almost in total silence, and that Babylon 
‘and the Antichrist are spoken of in connexion with a 
_ people now seattered and outcast, and the events con- 
cerning whom cannot be fulfilled until after they are 


‘again a people, inhabiting the land of their fathers; at 
the same time, if any are not content with the ardent 
denunciation of the wickedness of Rome upon abstract 
Bible principles, they are welcome, if they please, to view 
Rome as a very close imitation of the apocalyptic 
harlot, only I entreat them not to weaken their cause, 
and the cause of Protestantism, by attaching too great 
_importance to a name which does not literally belong to 
‘it. If Romanists were as well read in their Bibles as 
in the Fathers, they would long ago, with very little 
trouble, have shown Protestants the absurdity of the 
so-called Protestant scheme of Prophetic interpretation. 
It appears to us that Mr. Godfrey is much 
_more successful in overthrowing the symbolising 
system of interpretation, than in establishing his 
own literal system, cleverly as he has laboured to 
sustain it. lf both were sent adrift down the 


current of oblivion, the Christian world might 
be all the better for the loss. Mr. Godfrey in- 
sinuates, in a passage in his book, that “ given” 
the assumptions of the spiritual interpreters, he 
would undertake to overthrow the whole system 
points to an opinion we 
have expressed before to-day, to the effect that 
the monstrous absurdities and the paltry un- 
reasoning shifts to to which prophetic interpre- 
ters have been driven to establi 





theories of 
their own, have done more to confirm infidels 
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in their infidelity than to build up Chris-|the Algerine coast. Arago now remained at 
tians in their faith. We do not see that the | Algiers during the spring of 1809, and embark- 
literal interpretation, on the other hand, com- ing in June of that year, reached his home in 
mends itself very strongly to reasoning minds : safety. He was nominated an Academician in 
Mr. Godfrey stands up for a New Jerusalem, the following September, being then twenty- 
occupying an area of two and a quarter millions | three years of agé. The narrative is continued 
of square miles of land—built of gold and silver | up to the year 1822, when he was elected Per- 
and all manner of precious stones, and surrounded | petual Secretary of the Academy. Arago was of 
with walls one thousand five hundred miles) Spanish descent, but there is a touch of the 
high! The student of prophecy who can get | Gascon’s egotism unpleasantly visible here and 
over this wall is not likely to stumble at any | there in the too scanty details he has thought 
impediments cast in his way by the symbolisers. | fit to give of his personal acts and adventures. 

| He tells how, more than once, he came unfor- 
tunately into collision with Laplace, for whom 
'he seems to have entertained an instinctive dis- 
like, though fully conscious of his genius. We 


Tue author of this work records the results of | quote a curious anecdote. 
I entered this establishment (the Observatory) on the 


his own observation and adventure, and illus- ate _ 

trates it by drawings from his own portfolio. nomimaGen <f Fuleen. my friend, und through the 
‘ ! : 5 : intervention of Laplace. ‘The latter loaded me with 

He unites in his own person the emigrant, the | civilities, I was happy and proud when I dined in the 

traveller, the politician, the geologist, and the| Rue de Tcurnon with the great geometer. My mind 

artist, and has bestowed a competent share of |@nd my heart were much disposed to admire all, to 

attention to every branch of his subject. His | respect all, that was connected with him who had dis- 


fford ki lif covered the cause of the secular equation of the moon, 
narrative affords many striking pictures of life— | }.4 found in the movement of this ser hi fag ode pr 


in Melbourne, in the Bush, and at the Diggings ; | calculating the ellipticity of the earth, had traced to the 
and contains at the same time a fund of infor |laws of attraction the long inequalities of Jupiter and 


mation valuable to the intending emigrant and | of Saturn, &c., &c. But what was my disenchantment, 
|W hen one day I heard Madame de Laplace, approach- 


the commercial man. As a picture of the state ing her husband, say to him, “ Will you entrust to me 
of society in the Golden Colony, it is perhaps the | che key of the sugar?” 


most complete we have in so small a compass. . 
“ — : : P Laplace, it would appear, could be actuated 
We could wish that the Report of the author ' é' 
. -, «| by motives the reverse of honourable in the 
were as satisfactory as we have no doubt it is| + sia 
: : employment of the patronage accruing from the 
truthful ; but we gather from it that the elements! *..- ir 
: . ) position he held. The man who kept the key 
of insurrection are at work among the diggers, | *, , 
“4 . , of the sugar was not remarkable for high- 
and that in default of wise and energetic manage- | _ . . 
T mindedness ; he would fill up vacancies, as our 
ment on the spot, we have unwelcome tidings —_. ; oad , 
aristocracy does, by favouritism, not by merit— 
to expect. : : ioe : ; 
and it was against such doings that he always 
: found an adversary in Arago. It is not won- 
History of My Youth. By Francis Araco. derful that in the face of mutnal demonstrations 
London : Longman and Co. (‘ Travellers’ Li- of outward respect the two were always prac- 
brary.”) 1859. ; tically at war. When Arago, against his will, 
A sxetcn of the events of his own early life, from | was put in nomination for tie Perpetual Secre- 
the pen of M. Arago, is sure to be received with | taryship— 
welcome by all lovers of biography. The tale | M. de Laplace, at the moment of voting, took two 
of his youth told by the great astronomer, is one | plain pieces of paper; his neighbour was guilty of the 
of romantic interest and imminent peril. En- indiscretion of looking, and saw distinctly that the 


, , ‘ illustrious geometer wrote the name of Fourier on both 
geged. while yet a lad, in. the prosecution of of them. After quietly folding them up, M. de Laplace 


+ a er : : : ied , 
astronomical observations in the wildernesses of put the papers into his hat, shook it, and said to the 
Valencia, he was compelled, on the breaking out same curious neighbour: “ You see, I have written two 
of the Spanish war, to fly for his life. The papers; I am going to tear up one, I shall put the other 
Spaniards mistook his scientific apparatus and | into the urn; I shall thus be ignorant for which of 


demonstrations for signals to the enemv. and | the two candidates I have voted. ” All went on as 
iad | the celebrated Academician had said; only that every one 


would have put him to death as a spy. After | (new with ce rtainty that his vote had been for Fourier; 
incurring many perils, he made his escape to /and “the calculation of probabilities” was in no way 
Algiers, whence he embarked in an Algerine | necessary for arriving at this result. 

vessel for Marseilles; but the vessel was seized, We cannot compliment the Savilian Professor 
by the Spaniards, and Arago and his com- | of Geometry in the University of Oxford upon 
panions underwent the miseries of imprison- | the success of his translation of this little work : 
ment and semi-starvation, while the cap-|he has rendered the sense of his author too 
tors of the vessel endeavoured to procure | literally; and from his not having exchanged 
its confiscation. In this they did not suc-. | French idioms for corresponding idioms of our 
ceed. The ship resumed her voyage after a| own, his book reads more like Anglicised French 
delay of some months, and again arrived on | than the Queen’s English. 





The Golden Colony; or, Victoria in 1854, &e. 
By G. H. Watney. London: Longman and | 
Co. 1855. 
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The Soldiers’ Friend and Army Scripture | purchase his book, to read and compare it with 
Readers’ Society——This Society has been insti-| their Uncle Toms; each story will corroborate 
tuted for the purpose of furthering the religious the other; and they may probably arrive at the 
instruction of our soldiers, whether in barracks | same conclusion that we have, to wit, that the 
or on service in the field. The means they| best key to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is John 
adopt are the printing and circulation of tracts | Brown’s Narrative. 
among the army, and the employment of mis- | 

sionaries to visit the barracks and stations both | Plain Papers on Prophetic and other Subjects. 
at home and abroad. A number of the publica-| London: Partridge and Oakey. Dublin: 
tions of the Society are before us, consisting of Robertson. 1854. 

Reports of what has already been done, and Tyrs volume contains four-and- twenty Essays or 
showing the urgent necessity which exists for | Discourses on Prophecy. The author, who writes 
continued and increased exertions. We do not | anonymously, appears more desirous of diffusing 





envy the feelings of any man who could read 
unmoved the Report of Mr. Mathieson’s Labours 
from November, 1854, to January, 1855. He 


a general knowledge of the subject of which he 
treats, than of winning a reputation for himself. 
Ha has read and studied most that has been 


arrived at Balaklava in the beginning of Decem- | written by his predecessors; and he admits that 
ber; he has shared the privations and perils of | where he has found thoughts corroborative of 
the soldiers; has visited the various regiments, | his own views, he has not scrupled to make use 
the batteries, the transports; and among the of them. His work, however, is no compilation, 
weary, the sick, and the dying has carried mes- | but a careful and elaborate composition, original 


sages of comfort and instruction. Similar Re-| for the most part, and comprehensive in its 


ports are published from the hospital at Scutari, | 
and also from the fleet. The best testimony to. 
the usefulness of these labours is afforded by the | 
conduct of those for whose benefit they are | 
intended, and who have invariably received 
. them with eagerness and gratitude. The Society 
have originated a bi-monthly magazine, entitled 
‘“‘ The Christian Sentinel, or Soldiers’ Magazine,”’ 
for gratuitous distribution among soldiers. The 
articles composing it are short, terse, anecdotic, 
and to the purpose. Let those who feel the 
obligation they are under to the brave men who 
fight our battles, do what they can to insure it a 
wide circulation. 








{ 


Slave Life in Georgia; the Narrative of John’ 
Brown, a Fugitive Slave. Edited by L. A. | 
Cuamerovzow. London: 27, New Bond-. 
street. | 


Tne story of John Brown is as interesting as | 


that of Uncle Tom, while, instead of being a| 
fiction founded on fact, it is a fact unvarnished | 
by fiction. John has suffered in his own person | 
the worst evils of slavery, and been as well the | 
subject as the witness of its most abominable | 
cruelties. It remains to be seen whether the | 
sympathetic indignation which electrified all 
England on the publication of the romance, will 
be stirred into similar activity by a plain state- 
ment of facts. We apprehend not. John is an 
honest fellow, every inch a man; he gives us a 
photograph of his swart face, and shows a better 
head, phrenologically speaking, than we should 
hope to find upon the shoulders of a slave-holder. 
He publishes his book in the hope, by its sale, | 
of raising the means to enable him to start as a 
cotton-grower in one of our colonies on the free- | 
labour principle. A better qualified agent for | 





aim. He supports the ‘ pre-millenial” idea— 
but in many particulars stands alone in his sen- 
timents on other parts of the subject. His work 
has the merits of solidity and cheapness, and we 
can recommend it to those of our readers desirous 
of obtaining, at small cost, a complete view of 
the question. 

Poetical Works of James Thomson. Edited by 
Rosert Bert. Vol. I. London: J. W. 
Parker and Son. 1855. 

Dan Cuavucrr has given place this month, in 
Mr. Parker’s issue, to the Poet of the Seasons. 
This first volume of Thomson’s poetical works 
appears to contain the whole of his poems except 
the ‘‘ Seasons” and the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence :” 
these will form the contents of the second volume. 
The biography of the poet prefixed to his works 
contains all the known facts of his life, which, as 
most people know, was a lazy one, marked by 
little action, less incident, and nothing in the 
shape of adventure. Some interesting parti- 
culars are added in the notes, which, in an 
abundance more than usually liberal, are ap- 
pended both to the life and the text, and afford 
us, among other things, some characteristic traits 
of Thomson’s cotemporaries. 





De Foe and Churchill. By Joun Fonsrrr, 
Author of the “ Life of Goldsmith,” &c. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the Edinburgh 
Review. (‘The Travellers’ Library,” Parts 
76 and 77.) London: Longman and Co. 

Tue celebrities of our age can seldom be better 

engaged than in commemorating celebrities, in 

their own professions, of bygone days; for they 
can seldom contribute more effectually to the 
service of their own generation. Mr. Forster has 


the prosecution of such an experiment could not | done great things in this way. His biography 
be desired, looking to his past experience and his | of the Commonwealth statesmen, though not 
mechanical skill. We recommend our readers to | fully freed from the prejudices of imperfect 
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knowledge or partial views, has immortally 


allied his own name with theirs. The “ Life of 


Goldsmith” is incomparably the best book on a 
subject that has engaged able and elegant pens. 
And these minor biographies are similarly per- 
fect in their way ;—life-like sketches of men 
than whom none were more notable in their 
time, and one of whom is as deserving of per- 


petual imitation as he is secure of unending re- | 


nown. The author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” like 


the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” suffers injustice | 
in all his other works by the limitless fame of | 


that. 





Free Trade in Land: an Inquiry into the Social 
and Commercial Influence of the Laws of Suc- 


cession and the System of Entails, as affecting | 


the Land, the Farmer, and the Labourer: with 


Observations on the Transfer of Land. By | 


James Beat. London: J. Chapman. 

Aw influential writer in the London weekly 
press, instances the recent re-introduction of Mr. 
Locke King’s Law of Succession Bill, as a 
proof of the obdurate unpracticalness of Radicals. 
The censure we deem in this case misapplied. 
The system attacked by Mr. Locke King is a 
practical social grievance, and a great anti- 
democratic influence. It may be hopeless to 
expect immediate redress; but unless the war 
is to dry up all discussion of domestic questions, 
the discussion of this should not be omitted, 
as it touches closely on that aristocratic supre- 
macy which a single campaign has menaced. 
Whenever the discussion may come on, Mr. 
Beal’s work will be found of high utility, as an 
epitome of the argument in all its branches ; 
and containing much incidental matter of in- 
terest to all reforming citizens. 





Burghersh ; or, the Pleasures of a Country Life. 
Illustrated with Engravings. London: Par- 
tridge and Oakey. 

We have here an English “ interior’’—too ex- 

clusively agreeable for fidelity, but making no 

pretence to that unamiable attribute. The 
author, poetically susceptible to rural delights, 
wisely adds to his unrhymed rhapsody illus- 
trations from real life. ‘The title of his book 
is the name of a village between Tunbridge 

Wells and Hastings—the centre, therefore, of a 

district rich in natural beauties and architectural 

memorials. He writes with a genuine enthu- 
siasm, and has been well sustained by printers, 
bookbinders, and engravers. 
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Manual of Political Science; for the use of 
schools, and more especially of candidates for the 
civil service: arranged in chapters, with Ques- | 
tions at the end of each, and preceded by an in- | 
troductory chapter. By E. R. Humpnreys, | 
LL.D., Head-Master of Cheltenham Grammar. 
School. London: Longman and Co.—A School | 
Liistory of Modern Europe, from the Reformation 
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to the Fall of Napoleon: with Chronological 


Tables, and Questions for Examination. By 
Joun Lorp, A.M. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall.— A Guide to the Mythology, History, 
and Literature of Ancient Greece. By the Rev. 
Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Author 
of ‘‘Guide to Science,” ‘Guide to English 
History,” &c., &e. London: Jarrold and Son. 
—One Thousand Questions on the Old Testament ; 
designed to aid an intelligent use of the Sacred 
Volume. By a Teacner. Second Edition. 
London: Jarrold and Son.— One Thousand 
Questions on the New Testament; designed to 
aid an intelligent use of the Sacred Volume. Bya 
Teacner. London: Jarrold and Sons. 

The copiousness of Dr. Humphreys’ title-page 
relieves us from the necessity of describing the 
_work which it introduces; but need not deprive 
us of the pleasure of saying, the performance is 
more than equal to the promise. It would be 
high praise to say that it may make political 
science palatable as well as intelligible to elder 
boys, and to the class of minds that are most 
likely to compete for civil service appointments ; 
but it may also serve as a useful book of refe- 
rence to writers and speakers, since it marks 
with much distinctness the history of the science, 
and analyses the opinions of living authorities. 
Its general bias is liberal, and its conclusions 
quite up to the level of the dominant school. 

Mr. Lord’s history is a great improvement 
upon those which afflicted and misled our boy- 
hood. His is the first school-history we re- 
member to have seen which did not call Charles 
a martyred saint, and Cromwell a hypocritical 
regicide. Mr. Lord does full justice to the Par- 
liamentary General, and but little wrong to the 
great Protector. By this, the flavour of his 
whole volume may be tasted. It is that of a 
genuine history,—tree from cant and servility ; 
the work of a just thinker and a facile pen. We 
have been surprised to find so little of im- 
portance omitted in the record of so large and 
eventful a period within the space of a school- 
book. The marginal notes and references to 
authorities double its value. 

We have never liked catechetical compen- 
diums, and some of Dr. Brewer’s former works 
have gone to strengthen the dislike. But we 
gladly acknowledge that this Grecian Guide is a 
singular success. It is not a mere collection of 
facts distributed into question and answer. 
There is really a guidance into curiosity, and 
a provision for its gratification to which we 
ciders might sometimes repair with advantage. 

Of the ‘“‘ Thousand Questions’’ we can say 
little more than is said by the Teacher who has 
been at the pains to construct them. They are 
designed to cultivate only an “ intelligent use” 
of Scripture, which is not its highest use. It is 
the necessary inability of catechisms to deal with 
the emotional faculties which makes us dislike 
them. These catechisms appear, however, well 
enough adapted to their professed object. 
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Hildred; the Daughter. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosstanp, Author of ‘“‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Memorable 
Women,” &c. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: Routledge. 

A HANDsoME book, opening with a merry peal of 
féte-day bells, to usher in the twenty-first birth- 
day of a heiress—the Hildred Layton of the 
story. After a pleasant peep at Cherrybrook 
and its surrounding scenery —charmingly de- 
scribed—we have a rather less pleasing intro- 
duction to its owner; for, though pameaty 
courteous and gentlemanly in his bearing, 

The inner heart of the man never opened to ‘his asso- 
ciates; and extended as was his knowledge of life and 
things, it had never been made molten by the emotions, 
and so changed to wisdom. Oliver Layton appeared an 
incarnation of conventional propriety. Established 
usage, respectable precedents, the strict letter of the 
law, were his rule of conduct; and, accordingly, his word 
was good “on ’Change” for tens of thousands; but 
“where his treasure was, his heart was also.” 

He has settled on his daughter, at the age of 
fourteen, 20,0007. She soon after loses her mo- 
ther, and is confided to the guidance of her 
maternal aunt, Miss Graham, an _ occasional 
visitor at Cherry brook; and of course one 
of the party assembled to congrs utulate her 
niece on this “ coming of age’ ‘and into posses- 
sion of her fortune. The day passes pleasantly 
enough,—Hildred looking very lovely and ap- 
pearing very happy. But on the morrow, Miss 
Graham has to perform the repulsive task of ac- 
quainting Hildred (in obedience to her mother’s 
dying injunction) that the property her father 
had allowed to be considered hers, does in reality 
belong to the children, orheirs, of a French Count, 
who had entrusted it to him, and whose sur- 
viving connections he had made no effort to dis- 
cover. Hildred—influenced by recently-acquired 
religious principle—instantly determines to seek 
out the rightful owners of the money. She thus 
not only deprives herself of her dowry, but also 
incurs the displeasure of her father and the loss 
of her lover—Louis Enderby ; whose endeavours 
to shake her resolution, only reveal to her his own 
unworthiness. 

The story ends, as it began, in a merry peal— 
of course, now, a peal of marriage bells. The 
intervening events are too many and too com- 
plicated for us to tell. The reader will not lack 
excitement, and the critic only wonders that 
more is not made of so good material. There 
are characters, too, yet unmentioned, the con- 
ception and exhibition of whom show even a 
higher talent than Mrs. Crossland has before 
displayed. She must permit us to say, however, 
that, both in description and dialogue, her use of 
Scripture phrases is redundant. 





FICTION. 

Castle Avon. By the Author of ‘ Emilia 
Wyndham,” “ Mordaunt Hall,” &c. 
lour Library.””) London: T. Hodson. 

No one who has read either of the works by 

which this anonymous but popular author as-| 


(‘ Par- 





serts her identity, will need “further invitation 
to the perusal of ‘“‘Castle Avon.” In the art 
of maintaining to the close, and without flag- 
ging, an interest that has mounted high in the 
first chapter, and that is excited as much by 
persons as incidents, she has no superior among 
living novelists, and is not inferior in this in- 
stance to her former self. 





Julamerk: a Tale of the Nestorians. By Mrs. J. 
B. Wess, Author of “‘ Naomi.” (‘ Run and 
Read Library.”’) London: Clarke and Beeton. 


Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
CossoLtp, A.M., D.D., Rector of Wortham : 
Author of ‘ Margaret Catchpole,” ‘‘ Mary 
Anne Wellington,” &. New Edition. (‘ Run 
and Read Library.”) London: Clarke and 
Beeton. 


We associate these two reprints not only because 
they are issued in the same cheap series, but 
because both belong to the historico- religious 
school of fiction. The lady author of « Fula- 
merk” differs from the reverend author of 
‘“‘ Zenon,” in having a benevolent present in- 
terest in the curious people of whom she writes ; 
—in both, there is the same interpenetration 
of Christian sentiment with incidents partly 
real, partly fictitious, without violent outrage 
either to the truth of history or of art. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Under the title of Zhe Drama of Life (Lon- 
don: James Blackwood), Mr. Ferdinand Gase 
presents us with a series of short, light, and 
readable essays, containing a few accurate pic- 
tures of life in certain aspects. The humour 
of the author is of a quiet, almost timorous kind, 
kept down by too much conscientiousness and 
a fear of offending against matter of fact. We 
could have spared the Classical quotations, and 
would have willingly taken in exchange for 
them one or two more of his descriptive sketches, 
which are pleasant reading enough.—Fraser’s 
Magazine for March opens with an article of 
much interest on a sad subject, ‘Moral In- 
sanity,” with Dr. Mayo’s Croonian Lectures for 
a text. This paper is a timely one, and, as well 
as the work it introduces to our notice, is 
worthy of special attention, looking to increase 
of insanity in our population. ‘ Hinchbrook” 
goes on well, though a little diffusely. The 
paper on the ‘‘ Government, the Aristocracy, and 
the Country,” is practical and to the point, 
neither of which it would be were it compli- 
mentary to the hodge-podge Cabinet. Among 
the remaining papers is an amusing one on 
‘Ye Oyl of Whelps,” consisting of some scraps 
of the biography of Ambrose Paré.—A Sermon 
on Peace, by the Rev. J. A. Emerton (Long- 
mans), is a plain discourse, preached on Christ- 
mas Day last; when, had the author been wise, 
he would have suffered it quietly to sink into 
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the oblivion it merits and is sure to meet.—TZhe | promise of the first. The text is not a mere 
Sunday at Home for March is equal to any of| dry description, but is rendered interesting by 
the preceding parts of a work unrivalled in the | details biographical and historical; and the 
department which it occupies in our religious | illustrations, drawn upon a large surface, are 
literature.—Romaic and Modern Greek compared executed with a true artistic feeling —The In- 
with one another, and with Ancient Greek. By | tellectual, Moral, and Religious Training of Pupil 
James Clyde, M.A. The object of this work is | Zeachers. By J. J. Farnham (London: Wesley 
to show how far the ancient Greek, supposed to | and Co.), is a prize essay containing some useful 
be a dead language, is identical with the Romaic | practical hints on the subject of which it treats, 
and the modern dialects ; and its tendency would | but nothing very novel or striking. — The 
seem to be to induce the classical student to| Mandan Chief. A Tale in Verse. By Mary 
turn his attention to the living tongue. Those | Heron (London: Jarrold and Sons). This is a 
who are interested in the subject will find it| metrical tale of Indian life, written in verse 
here treated in a grammatical spirit.—The| which varies in merit as much as it does in 
Illustrated London Magazine for March begins | metre, now flowing smoothly enough and now 
with a spirited sketch of the month by Horace hobbling with a crippled and hamstrung gait. 
Mayhew, and winds up with a sketch of) There is some tolerable description of natural 
Pontefract. Tales and Topography form the| scenery; but the writer lacks the power to in- 





staple of this number, and both are cumvened | 
and improved by the abundance and merit of 
the illustrations.— Echoes of the War, and other 
Poems, by H. 8. Stokes (London: Longmans), 
is a course of war lyrics by one who has sung 
far more melodiously when he has tuned the | 
pastoral reed to the charms of peaceful nature. | 
There are some excellent stanzas scattered | 
through this volume, but not a single poem in 
which the author has worthily sustained the | 
strain throughout, and done justice either to| 
his own powers or to his subject.—VPeace. A 
Poem. By T. H. Stirling, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law (London: Hall and Virtue). If this thing 
be not a stupid joke played off for some private 
and special object, it is the most humiliating 
display of gross and pitiful imbecility ever pro- | 
duced by the London press. The bards of) 
Catnach are veritable Apollos compared to the | 
“ Barrister-at-Law.”’ Not a single line of the | 
so-called Poem could by any known process of, 
scanning be read as a verse—and it has hardly 
a single idea that is not an affront to common- 
sense.—TZhe Kirk and the Manse (A Fullarton 
and Co., London, Edinburgh, and Dublin). 
Parts 2 and 3 of this handsome work fulfil the 








‘and II, 


terest us, and, spite of repeated efforts, we have 
not been able to get to the end of the book. 
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British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Asso- | 
ciation,—The following are the business items of the 
Eighth Annaal Report of this Society : | 

“The events of the past year, among which may be 
enumerated the prevalence of the late fatal epidemic, the | 
breaking out of the present war, the depression of trade 
and commerce, and the high price of provisions, have 
tended very much to retard the advancement of Life 
Assurance Institutions; yet, notwithstanding these ad- 
verse circumstances, the proposals received by this Com- 
pany during the year have considerably exceeded the 
expectations of the Directors, the number being— 

1034 for £243,968 0 0 








of which 
876 policies have been issued, assuring £195,759 0 0. 
The annual premiums thereon £5,918 6 9 
158 in progress, or declined, for ... £48,209 0 0| 


“The claims from deaths during the year have been 
19, amounting to 10,5597. 2s. 4d. From the com- 
mencement of the Company to the 31st of December, 
1854, the life policies issued have been 6,407, assuring 
1,232,654/.; and the number now in force is 5,069, 
assuring 988,050/. The present annual income is 
36,568/, 18s. 1d. 

“The period having arrived for the second division of 
Profits, pursuant to the Deed of Settlement, the whole 
of the policies have been valued, and the financial position 
of the Company investigated by Mr. Neison, whose 


report to the Directors is as follows :— 


“*Gentlemen,—I haVe made a complete and detailed 


valuation of the assets and liabilities of your Company 


on the 3lst December, 1854. 
“**The most severe and stringent tests have been 
applied to the determination of the results. The rate of 
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interest assumed in the calculations being 3 per cent., | 
and the net premiums only for the risks being taken | 
into account, no portion of the surplus or margin on | 
future premiums having been anticipated. 

“ «A strict examination of the principles employed in 
this investigation into the nature and extent of the 
assets and liabilities of the Company, will show that, | 
irrespective of the reserve fund, which must accumulate | 
under the terms and conditions of the Deed of Settlement, 
ample provision has been made to meet every liability of | 
the Company, both immediate and contingent. 

“ «Tt will be seen, that of the realised profits during 
the three years which have elapsed since the first division, 
there is a disposable balance of 20,000/.; and after 
deducting 10 per cent. for the purposes of the reserve 
fund, there remains 18,0007. to appropriate as bonus to 
the participating members, which will be found to be in 
the ratio of about 27} per cent. to the amount of pre- 
miums paid by them. 

“« This will admit of a very liberal bonus being de- 
clared, and which, from the following specimen, will be 
found to average 1} per cent. per annum on the amount 
assured. 

“« Examples shewing the reversionary bonus added to 
policies of 1,0007., and payable at the same time with the 


original sum assured :— 
On which have been paid 








: Age when Five Four Three 
Assured Premiums. Premiums. Premiums. 
20 £65 13 1 | £53 5 10 £40 11 
30 721410 | 59 2 3 45 0O 


40 82 10 | 6615 2 | 5018 
50 98 9 2 | 8018 | 61 1 
60 | 133 2 5 | 108 13 | 82 5 








wows & 








“<The progress of your Institution has been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory; and the character, extent, and results 





of the business transacted by it afford every reason to 
believe, that the same prudence and judgment which | 
have hitherto regulated its affairs will, if still employed | 
in the direction and management of the Company, de- | 
velope like success and prosperity in future years. | 

(Signed) “«*F,G. P. NEison.” | 

“From this Report it will be seen that the disposable | 
balance amounts to 20,000/., which the Directors recom- | 
mend should be declared the profit for the three years | 
ending December 31, 1854. One-tenth of this sum, , 
amounting to 2,000/., is, by the Deed of Settlement, to 
be set apart for the reserve fund, and the remaining 
nine-tenths, amounting to 18,000/., divided among 
policies entitled to participate.” 

The Auditors’ Report signed by G. W. Burge and J. 
L. Porter, expresses their approval of the way in which | 
the accounts are kept, and their entire satisfaction with 
the position and prospects of the Institution. 





National Guardian Assurance Society.—We ex- 
tract the following particulars from the Report of the 
Directors of this“Society, read by the Secretary at their 
last annual general meeting :— 


“Notwithstanding the great increase of Assurance | 
Institutions during the last few years, and the competition 
incident to their establishment, the National Guardian 
has continued its successful course, and received a more 
than ordinary share of public favour. 

“The following statement will show the extent of 
business transacted during the year. When our last 
Report was issued, there were under consideration, or 
accepted, but not taken up, 133 proposals, for the assur- 
ance of 23,146/., and there have been since received 
1,464 proposals, for the assurance of 244,235/.; these 
proposals have been disposed of as follows :— 





1,238 have resulted in policies for the as- 


surance of ie he ... £171,608 

230 declined, or not taken up, for the 
assurance of Mi. Wie ... 74,606 

85 accepted, but had not been com- 
pleted, up to Dee. 30, 1854, for... 14,375 

And 44 were, at the same date, under con- 
sideration for... He ie 6,798 
1,597 £267,381 


“The 1,238 policies absolutely issued will give an in- 
creased revenue of 6,043. 5s. 7d., and if this be added 
to the income to be derived from proposals accepted but 
not completed (4797. 19s. 5d.), the total amount of new 
annual income for the year will be 6,523/. 5s. 

“ Reference to our last year’s Report will show that the 
income of the Society at that time was 10,9691, 10s. 8d. ; 
and, therefore, if this had been a constant sum, our pre- 
sent annual revenue would be 17,492/. 15s. 8d, 

“The progress of the Society in each year, from its 
commencement, is shown by the following table :-— 





Number 








: yr Sum Yielding the 
Ter. | a | Assured. Annual inoeme of 
£. £. s. a, 
1851 423 107,776 3,618 19 7 
1852 343 | 75,183 2,326 16 6 
1853 | 1,011 | 189,405 6,330 4 10 
1854 | 1,238 | 171,603 6,043 5 7 
Total...| 3,015 543,957 18,319 16 6 





ns 


“The steady advance thus indicated, the Directors 
hope will be received as satisfactory evidence of the 
energy with which the affairs of the Society have been 
conducted, and the favour with which it is regarded by 


| the public.” 


The Report then goes on to state that arrangements 
have been made for transferring the Fire business of the 


‘company to the Esser Economic Association—that the 


Directors have purchased the business of the Official 


/and General Life Assurance Society—that they have 


established an office at Portsmouth; and that the pro- 
vincial branches are doing well. 

“ As regards progress, therefore, everything is satisfac- 
tory: although the claims upon the funds of this Society, 
in common with other Life Offices, have been seme 
heavy during the past year, they have accrued as follows :— 
In the Life department there has been 


paid the sum of “ae nhs £3,106 6 8 
In the Guarantee department ... 4810 8 
In the Fire department 267 19 3 


“ The large amount of losses on life policies must be 
considered as an accidental and exceptional case, and the 


next two or three years will probably redress the dispro- 


portion. The Directors can conscientiously assure the 
Company that it has arisen from no want of care on their 
‘part; and it is mere justice to their very able medical 


| Officers to state that the greatest vigilance and caution 


are invariably exercised by them in the examination of 
the lives proposed.” . 

An investigation of the accounts by Mr. Hillman, the 
Society’s consulting actuary, shows a balance in their 
favour of 24,719/. 6s. 3d. The Report coneludes by in- 
forming the shareholders that in future dividends will 
be paid half-yearly. 


Standard Life Assurance Company.—The Twenty- 
ninth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Assurance Company was held, within the Company's 
Office, Edinburgh, on Thursday, the 15th of February. 
Anthony Trail, Esq., the senior Director, in the chair, 

The oe statements, containing minute details of 
the progress of the Company, and of its position at the 
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date of the periodical balance, were submitted to the 


Annual balance-sheet, as at 15th November, 1854, 
certified in accordance with the Company’s Acts of 
Parliament. 

Report by the Auditor, after examination of the books | 
and accounts. é 

General statement as to the progress of the business | 
and its results, as at 15th November, 1854. 

The following abstract uf results exhibits the actual 
progress of the year :— 

“The number of proposals for assurance made 
to the Directors during the year was 





1,265 





“The number of proposals accepted during the 
same period was ; ms oe 
and with annuity transactions accepted, to the 
number of... 


1,046 


40 
makes the transactions of the year 1,086 
being an increase of 171 policies as compared with the 
largest number issued in any previous year. 

“The amount of sums proposed for 
assurance was ... ev: ois ... £622,200 8 5 

“The amount of sums contained in 


policies issued was 515,117 7 O 





ra 


The difference ... £107,083 1 5 
being the amount of the declined proposals. And it is 
curious to remark, as evincing the continued care 
bestowed in the selection of lives, that the accepted and 
declined proposals for many years have borne the same 
relative proportion. 

“It will also be observed that the average amount of 
each policy has been nearly 500/., a result which, in the 
management of Life Assurance Institutions, is considered 
a very favourable feature in the transaction of business. 
“The annual premiums corresponding to 


the new assurances amount to ... £16,650 O 2 


~ 





... £86,428 13 10 


The arhount of claims by death was 
5,932 7 2 


And with bonus additions 





Makes in all ... £95,361 1 O 

“The amount of claims is greater than in the previous 
year by 5,861/. 6s. 2d.; but it is only in proportion to 
the extended business of the Company. 

“The annual revenue at 15th November, 1854, had 
reached 218,968/. 16s. 5d., being an increase on the year 
of 13,936/. 2s. 

“The following are the yearly results of the new 


business since 1844 :— 


Sums Assured. Annual Premiums. 








x oe é £ s. d, 
1845 (Bonus Year) ... 446,026 12 10... 14,979 8 10 
1846 ... oot ... 368,679 710... 12,846 410 
1847... se6 ... 443,578 411...16,140 0 1] 
1848 ... . 395,864 12 §...12,200 9 5 
1849 ... ‘Ve ... 429,371 17 1...14,7438 4 8 
1850 (Bonus Year) ... 509,147 10 6... 17,550 14 9 
1851 ... 108 ... 467,499 8 1... 15,240 2 11 
1852... ... 445,799 6 6... 15,145 15 6 
1853 ... ... 455,248 17 1... 14,886 9 8 
1854 .., . 515,117 7 6... 16,650 0 2 
New business in 
10 years 4,476,333 4 3 150,382 10 5 








Annual average £447,633 6 5 £15,038 5 0” 

The Report was unanimously approved of, and the 
meeting then proceeded to elect new Directors in 
room of those who retire by rotation, and after the ap- 
pointments were made, the direction of the Company 
was declared by the Chairman to be as follows :— 
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Governor — His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. 

EDINBURGH. 

Orpinarky Drrectors.—Andrew Blackburn, Esq., 


| Banker; Thomas Graham Murray, Esq., W.S.; James 


Veitch, Esq., of Eliock; William Wood, Esq., Surgeon ; 
Alexander James Russell, Esq., C.S.; William Moncrieff, 
Esq., Accountant; George Patton, Esq., Advocate ; John 
Robert Tod, Esq., W.S.; Charles Pearson, Esq., Ac- 
countant ; James Condie, Esq., Perth; James Robert- 
son, Esq., W.S; James Hay, Esq., Merchant, Leith; 
George Moir, Esq., Advocate; Harry Maxwell Inglis, 
Esq., W.S. LONDON. 
Chairman ofthe Board—The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Orpinary Drrectors.—John Lindsay, Esq., 26, 
Lawrence Pountney-lane; Thomas H. Brooking, Esq., 
14, New Broad-street ; John Griffith Frith, Esq., Aus- 
tinfriars; Alexander Gillespie, Esq., 3, Billiter-court ; 
Alexander Macgregor, Esq., Arlington-street; John 
Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde-park-street ; Sir A. Oliphant, C.B. 
“4A vote of thanks was presented to the Board of 
Directors, to the Managers and other office bearers, and 
to the Chairman ; after which the meeting separated.” 


Liverpool and London Fire and Life Insurance 
Company.—At the nineteenth annual general meeting 
of this Company, a Report was read, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts :— 

“ CaprTaL.—In the course of the year some valuable 
accessions to the company have been secured by a further 
issue of shares, and the number in the hands of pro- 
prietors is now 84,279. The retention of a large paid- 
up capital being inexpedient, the Directors, under the 
authority of the deed of settlement, have returned to 
the proprietors one-fifth of the amount called up, re- 
ducing it from 2/. 10s. to 2/. per share. 

“FrreE DeparTMENT.—The progress of the company 
in this branch of the business will best be indicated by a 
comparison with the two previous years. The premiums 
received being, in 

1852. 1853. 1854. 
£98,654 14 10...£113,612 4 6... £146,096 15 9 
—figures which denote the magnitude of its operations. 
The losses have this year been unusually numerous and 
heavy, and the portion which has fallen to this company 
amounts to 94,178/. 19s. 9d.: the amount of the pre- 
miums, however, render the company well able to bear 
the loss. 

“Lire DepartTMENT.—A similar statement of the 
progress of the Life Business is not less gratifying. 
The number of new policies issued, the sum thereby 
insured, and the premiums received on those policies, 





were in 
Years. Policies. Sum Insured. Premium. 
1852 379 £207,887 7,156 7 O 
1853 316 194,582 ... 6,212 19 3 
1854 472 349,301 ... 10,26718 9 


A considerable number of proposals have of course been 
declined, and others await completion, and bonds for 
annuities amounting to £1,546 7s. 7d. have also been 
issued. The claims have reached 19,445/. 19s. 3d., and 
of the annuitants eleven have dropped, to whom 
746/. 8s. 10d. were annually payable.” 

After the Report had been submitted, it was resolved— 
“That the dividend of ten shillings a share, [25 per 
cent. on the amount paid up] less income tax, and five 
per cent. on such portion of the Capital as bas not yet 
been called up, as determined upon and declared by the 
Directors, for the year ending 3lst December, 1854, be 
approved and confirmed.” 

By order of the Board, 
Swinton Bou tt, Secretary. 
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